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St. Louis Selected as City in 
Which Exhaustive Study 
By Department of Com- 
merce Is to Be Conducted 





Means to Eliminate 
Waste Is Sought 





Importance of Investigation to| 


Manufacturer, Merchant and 
Consumer Emphasized by 
Representative Cochran 





The Department of Commerce an- 


nounced on March 24 the beginning of | 


its national drug store survey in line with 
its effort to place in the hands of Ameri- 
can business merchandising information 
which will help to eliminate losses from 
distribution waste which have been esti- 
mated at nearly $10,000,000,000 annually. 


The survey is to be conducted in St. 


Louis, Mo., and in one neighboring small | 


town in cooperation with representative 
leaders of the drug industry in St. Louis 
and the National Drug Store committee 
consisting of representatives of 33 na- 
tional associations representing industries 
which sell their products to drug stores. 
One year will be required to complete the 
survey and the results obtained are ex- 
pected to be helpful to the retail drug 
trade in all parts of the United States. 


Central Aim of Survey 


In announcing the beginning of the 
survey on March 24, William L. Cooper, 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, said the central aim of the 
survey is to present such a detailed an- 
alysis of the retail drug business that the 
druggist will be able to identify the 
sources of profit and loss in his trade. A 
similar survey for the grocery trade was 


conducted by the Department in 1929 in| 
survey embraced | 


Louisville, Ky. That si 
both wholesale and retail grocery estab- 
lishments in Louisville. 


The importance of the drug store sur- 


vey now being undertaken was empha- | 


sized by Representative Cochran (Dem.), 
of St. Louis, Mo., L 
March 24. Mr. Cochran said it would be 


helpful to manufacturer, merchant and | 


consumer alike. 
Total of Distribution Waste 
“The national total of losses from distri- 


bution waste has been estimated at nearly | 
$10,000,000,000 annually,” said Mr. Cochran. | 


“This is a tax on inefficiency amounting 
to about $85 every year for every man, 
woman and child in the country, and it 


is actually been paid out every year by! 


consumers of goods in the prices they pay 
for the goods they must buy. This stag- 
gering sum is nearly as much as the entire 
net income of all the taxpayers in this 
country who earn less than $10,000 per 
year; it is 300 times greater than the total 
income taxes paid to the government in 
1927 by these same taxpayers. 

“American business is engaged in a 
struggle to cut down this mountain of 
waste. It can not be attacked in terms 
of billions. It can not be attacked as 
an entity. It is not an entity. This ogre 
of waste is a cumulative thing, built up of 
the millions of individual day by day 
wastes in individual businesses. In its en- 
tirety it is a fearsome thing. It is charge- 
able annually with hurling thousands of 


retailers out of the field of service to the} 


consumer and into the limbo of bank- 
ruptcy and commercial oblivion, and car- 
rying with them millions in liabilities— 
millions of dollars of waste ultimately paid 
by the man on the street. 

It stands charged with wiping out mil- 
lions of dollars of investments in manu- 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





Soviet to Expand 


Oil Sales in Africa 


Government Fosters Plans for 
Large-scale Marketing 


Negotiations for the large scale mar- 
keting of Russian gasoline and oil in 
South Africa, with generous financial aid 
from the Soviet government, are on-the 
verge of completion, according to current 
reports in South Africa, forwarded to the 
Department of Commerce by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner DuWayne G. Clark, 
Johannesburg. 

For some time restricted quantities of 
these products have been sold in the 
South African Union, but it is now un- 
derstood that operations are to be ex- 
tended and a wide merchandising organ- 
ization built up. Several years ago a 
local company, the Atlas Petroleum Prod- 
ucts (Ltd.), undertook the distribution 
and sale of Russian goods, operating on a 
concession granted by the Naphtha Syn- 
dicate of Russia. The concession was ex- 
tended for a period of three years from 
August, 1926, with the right of renewal 
for a further three-year period. 

The Atlas has a capitalization of ap- 
proximately $1,701,000 and has been one 
of the most important distributors of lu- 
bricating oils and gasoline in the Union, 
the South African advices state. How- 
ever, sufficient money has not been avail- 
able for this firm to approach the size of 
several of the better known American 
and European companies, which have 
held the greater part of the business of 
this area. The company now claims that 
by virtue of the assistance from Russia, 
it will be possible to establish bulk stor- 
age tanks at Cape Town, and depots are 
to be erected at other ports and the more 
important inland centers. The petroleum 
products will be delivered direct to these 
coastal installations from the Black Sea 
refineries, according to the South African 
information. 


In the past it has been felt that the | 


limited capital of the Atlas has caused 
it to cut prices in competition, but if 
substantial aid is to be given these inter- 
ests from the selling organization the 
Atlas operations will become more im- 
portant to competing companies, it is be- 
lieved in South African trade circles.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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IF acts to Be Given 
On Home Insulation 


| ° 
| Secretary Lamont Appoints 
| Group to Compile Informa- 
tion for Builders 
| 
bboy appointment of a subcommittee 
| to prepare a booklet which will ac- 
| quaint builders, as well as present and 
| prospective home owners, with the facts 
| in regard to insulating a house, was 
announced March 24 by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, who 
is chairman of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization. The preparation 
| of this publication is one of the special 
projects of the Committee, according to 
the announcement, which follows in 
| full text: 

One of the primary purposes of the 
new booklet, a cooperative project be- 
tween government and industry, is to 
inform the nontechnical consumer of 
the advantages and economies of house 
insulation. The discomforts of excess 
heat in Summer and cold in Winter 
| are known to everyone. The publica- 
tion will reveal how these conditions 
| 


may be remedied; and, therefore, should 
be of special interest to every home 
dweller. These factors and many oth- 
ers will be studied in detail by the sub- 
committee, and the results of their find- 
ings incorporated in the booklet. 

(The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization has for its object the fur- 
thering of efficient wood-using prac- 
2, ] 


2 
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Mr. Hyde Explains 
| Slump in Price of 
June Wheat Futures 


| 


|Declares Sharp Decline on 
Chicago Market Due to 
Necessity for Adjustment 
To Levels of Next Crop 


By Arthur M. Hyde 


Secretary of Agriculture 
There seems to be a general impression 
that the bottom has dropped out of wheat 
prices. 


The fact is that the Chicago market 
at the close today (March 24), was three- 
eighths of a cent lower on May wheat 
than it was at the close Saturday; no 
change whatever on March wheat; only 
|2'2 cents on July; and 25 on September. 
The last two futures are the new crop. 

An erroneous impression has spread due 
to the fact that June wheat dropped yes- 
terday ‘March 23) from 76% to 67 cents 
or 9% cents in one day. This drop was 
due to the fact that the price of June 
futures had been riding along at 76‘, 
close to the price of the stabilized futures, 
and of course had to be adjusted to levels 
of the next crop. The volume of trading 
in June is very insignificant. 

There is also an impression that the 
buying power on the market is declining. 
In futures on the new crop, open commit- 
ments today 
bushels to a total of 48,689,000, a high 
percentage increase. 


by Mr. Hyde took place on the two days 
following the announcement of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board that it would buy no 
wheat of the 1931 crop to stabilize prices. 
James C. Stone, Chairman of the Board, 
stated orally after the announcement had 


downward to the world level, which was 
at that time about 15 cents a bushel be- 
low the domestic price. 

The pressing need now facing the Farm 
Board is to determine what to do with 
the 250,000,000 bushels of wheat it will 
have on hand on July 1, Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, stated orally March 24. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, how- 
ever, said that there is no question about 
the Board having sufficient funds to carry 
the wheat over, and added that, in his 
| opinion, that is the best way out of the 
} problem. 

Of course, he explained, it would be 
uneconomic to attempt to carry the wheat 
for such a length of time that carrying 
| charges would consume its value. 
| 








HELENA, Mont., March 24. 

The Montana Department of Agricul- 
ture will not advise farmers of the State 
to reduce their wheat acreage this year, 
according to a statement by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, A. H. Stafford. 

The Commissioner said that Montana 
farmers cannot afford to buy additional 
equipment needed for other crops and 
that their soil is best adapted to wheat 
raising, so that curtailment of wheat pro- 
duction is not advisable at present. 

The statement was made in reply to 
an inquiry received from J. C. Mohler, 
Secretary of the Kansas Department of 
; Agriculture. 





increased nearly 3,000,000) 


been made that he expected domestic | j i sj ak taen, it 
prices of wheat would tend gradually | United States has in a single generation | 


President Pledges 


| 





| 


Aid to Porto Rico | 
In Rehabilitation 


Mr. Hoover, in Address to’ 
Legislature at San Juan, | 
Praises Progress Being 
Shown by Inhabitants 








Display of Courage 
In Adversity — 
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Stimulatin 
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Steps to Lessen | 


Entered as Second Class Matter 





sanct 
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at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Detection of Crime 


By F Services ‘4 ‘ By Radio Extended 
Fee eee" Child Marriages | 


Survey Shows Sales Aids De- 
veloped in Retail Dry 
Good Stores 


\ ORE than 40 different types of free 
- services are offered by retail dry 
goods merchants of the Gulf Southwest 
as inducements to bring customers into 
their stores, according to the report of 
an extensive trade survey in this field 
recently completed by the Department 
of Commerce, the Department an- | 
nounced March 24. The announcement 
follows in full text: 
The scope of the services provided 
shows a wide range of accommodations | 
and a high degree of merchandising in- 
genuity, running all the way from the 
ordinary charge and delivery privileges 


Are Suggested 


Regulations Governing Early 
Unions in Various States 
Are Discussed by Chief of 
Children’s Bureau 








Law Not Considered | 
Only Control Factor 


. | . ~ cea . : 
Economic Advancement and) to free auto cars, free bridge, art and | Slow Raising of Age Limit Be- 
Greater Opportunities Given | fying. “ono. store bank. lieved to Be Better Than 
As Goal to Be Attained} Retail establishments wiih aggregate Sudden Advance Without 


Through United Effort 


President Hoover in an address March 
24 before the Porto Rican Legislature at | 
San Juan assured the people of Porto Rico | 
that the United States will cooperate with | 
them in their efforts “to build a system 


| where men may have an opportunity of | 


| 


livelihood, where insecurity ,is no longer | 
a specter in the home of those who have 
the will to work, and where upon the 
soil of this prosperity you shall find richer 
fruits of culture and wider opportunities 
of mind and spirit.” 

President Hoover declared that the 
United States is proud of the progress 
made by the people of Porto Rico and 
declared that the Island is a magnificent | 
example of what a capable and intelli- | 
gent people may accomplish under free 
institutions. The address follows in full 
text: 

Gentlemen of the Legislature. my fel- 
low American citizens: I am grateful for 
the courtesy and generosity of the recep- 


| tion which I have received in Porto Rico. 
| It is indeed a great pleasure for me to be 


| limitations of other responsibilities. 


;and my opinion of her people do not date 


| the war, I came to know Porto Ricans, to 
|become acquainted with 


The decline in wheat prices referred to | 


|dowed with liberty, freedom, with self- 


| 


here and to have this opportunity of meet- 
ing you personally. 
Wished to Visit Island 

Ever since I became President of the 
United States I have wished to visit this 
part of the Union and to have an oppor- 
tunity of that fuller acquaintance with 
your problems which comes of personal 
contact. The time at my disposal is un- 
fortunately too limited to visit many of 


'Volume of Applications 


net sales of more than $250,000,000 were 
covered by the survey. Three out of 
four of the concerns studied provide 
free delivery, it is shown, and about 
the same proportion offer the charge 
privilege. Two out of three stores re- 
ported making free alterations, but 
these were generally restricted to men’s 
and boys’ clothing. With few exceptions 
alterations upon women’s ready-to-wear 
garments are charged for. These are 
the only types of service which are gen- | 
erally provided. Much smaller groups 


| 
sewing lessons, baby “parking” oppor- 


personal shopping services, free advice 
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Use of Entire Fund 








To Relieve Drought | 


Victims Anticipate 





for 
Loans from 57 Million 
Dollars Available Contin- 
ues at Increased Rate 





With applications for Federal loans to 


Preparatory Education 


By Grace Abbott 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
of Labor 

In the United States, as in other coun- 
tries, “people tend to marry earlier in 
country districts than in cities. This phe- 
nomenon is largely a social one. In cities, 
the development of manufacture and the 
introduction of women into wage-earning 


Department 


: ; | industries, the greater diversity of inter- 
of stores reported offering their patrons | ests, 


better opportunities for schooling 
and for recreation, combined with the 


| pressure of an advancing standard of liv- 
jing, all tend to delay marriage. 


By con-. 
}trast, agriculture favors youthful mar- | 
|riage. A period of industrial depression | 
immediately lowers the marriage rate, but | 
industrial recovery brings a corresponding 
increase.” 
Three Fields of Study 
Considerable attention has been called 


recently to the problem of child marriages | 


by Rachel Crowdy, an English woman who 
until this year has been Chief of the 
Social Section of the League of Nations. 
| This section of the League has been at 
work principally in three fields: Opium 
and the control of its use, the traffic in 
women and children, and child welfare in 
eneral. 


| In our regulation of marriage we began 
|/in most States with the common law 
which permitted marriage at 14 for boys 
and at 12 for girls. In 12 States—Colo- 
|rado, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, 
| Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode 





your communities and inspect all of their | farmers in drought and storm areas reach- | Island. Tennessee, Virginia, and Washing- 


various activities and institutions. 
it were possible for me to do so. 


I wis 


| 
I should ; el 
also like to see more of the beauties and | *nousands every 


ing the Dejartment of Agriculture by 
day and the number 


resources of the Island of which you are | steadily increasing, the amount of loans 


so justly proud. 


I want you to realize that it is not lack 
of interest or of good will on my part that | 
prevents more extended visit and the mak- 
ing of larger acquaintance, but simply the | 

Though I come for the first time to 
Porto Rico, my contact with the Island 


merely from the time when I assumed 
the position of President. 


More than a decade ago, as Food Ad- 
ministrator during the troublous times of 


their abilitiés, 
and, above all, to realize their splendid 
devotion to our country in time of na- 
tional danger. 


Nation Proud of Progress 


Our Nation is proud of the progress 
made by the people of Porto Rico. En- 





government and individual opportunity 
through incorporation under the Ameri- | 
can Flag, the Island by the efforts of its | 
citizens and the cooperation of the whole | 


emerged from stagnation to a high place | 
in the march of progress. 


Porto Rico is, indeed, a magnificent ex- 
ample of what a capable and intelligent | 
people may accomplish under free in- 
stitutions. You have, indeed, shown 
courage and initiative under these im- 
pulses of freedom and liberty. In proof 
of this progress I need but recall a few 
evidences. | 
_ You have in this single generation since 
joining in our citizenship increased more 
than 60 per cent in population, increased 
over 500 per cent in material wealth and 
over 80 per cent in attendance upon pub- 
lic schools. You have decreased illiteracy 
by almost 50 per cent and the death rate 
has been diminished by more than 60 
per cent. 


I know of no finer achievement than 
that of the people of this Island who from 
their gaining wealth have builded up| 
from a few public schools with but 25,000 | 
scholars at the time of the occupation to | 
a great system of several thousand schools, | 
colleges and universities, which today | 
gives instruction to over 209,000 scholars. | 

You are temporarily suffering not alone 
from the aftermath of the devastating 
hurricane of 1928, when a tenth of all) 
the property of the Island and a much|\ 
larger percentage of the tools of liveli- | 
hood were destroyed, but you are involved 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4] | 








BRIEF on behalf of the American 

Friends Service Committee, agency 
of the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers), advocating an interpreta- 
tion of the naturalization oath of al- 
legiance to the “Constitution and laws 
of the United States” such as would 
permit aliens with conscientious ob- 
jections to bearing arms in time of war 
to become citizens, was filed with the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
March 23. 

The brief, as amicus curiae, was filed 
in two cases, United States v. Mac- 
Intosh and United States v. Bland, Nos. 
504 and 505. Both cases came to the 
court on writs of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
| Circuit. 

Under that court’s decisions, Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh, Yale professor, was 
admitted to naturalization though he 
replied to the question of whether he 
would or would not bear arms in de- 
fense of the country with “Yes, but I 


| necessity.” 


should want to be free to judge of the ' 


Society of Friends Joins Plea 


To Modify Oath of Allegiance 


Similarly, Marie Averil 
Bland, a wartime nurse, was admitted 
after declining to bear arms upon re- 
ligious convictions. The Government 
appealed from these decisions. 


The interest of the Religious Society 
of Friends, according to the brief, is 
based upon the fact that “for over 
250 years it has been a part of the re- 
ligious faith of this body that all war 
is inconsistent with the principles of 
Christianity and the best interests of 
mankind.” \ 

It is pointed out that several mem- 
bers of the religious body have been 
denied citizenship in this country be- 
cause of the conscientious inability to 
take oath or affirmation promising to 
engage in military activities, 

The brief recalls the case of Rosika 
Schwimmer (279 U. S. 644), an avowed 
pacifist who was denied citizenship by a 
ruling of the Supreme Court. The 
Schwimmer case is distinguished-on the 
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$57,000,000 available for such loans ap- 


stated orally March 24. 
Action By Pennsylvania 


The Department received on that date | ware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachu- | 


a telegram from Harrisburg, Pa., stating 
that the Legislature had passed a bill 
authorizing the Federal Government to 
take crop liens as security for loans from 
these funds, which hitherto has been pro- 
hibited by State law, and Governor Pin- 
chot was expected to sign it at once, Mr. 
Hoffman said. The regulations governing 
the loans require crop liens as security, 
he explained, so that heretofore it has 
been impossible to make such loans in 
Pennsylvania. The following information 
also was given orally by Mr. Hoffman: 


Funds for Food Loans 


Loans now are being made from the 
$10,000,000 set aside for agricultural re- 
habilitation from a $20,000,000 fund ap- 
propriated for loans in drought and storm 
areas, and a few of the applicants state 
the purpose of the loans as “family main- 
tenance,” which is interpreted as food 
loans. The food loans are averaging 
about $50 each. A rapid gain in the num- 
ber of applications for rehabilitation 
loans is anticipatea, and also in applica- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 








Airport Problems 
To Be Discussed 


Tulsa Conference to Consider 
Difficulties Encountered 


fundamental air-port 
toward uniform 


Discussion of 
problems and*progress 


practices should be results of the Third | 


Annual Air Port Conference in Tulsa, 
Okla., March 25-27, it was stated orally 
March 24 at the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. | 

Conducted under the auspices of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of | 


| America, this meeting is planned, it was! survived, to the present time. The prac- 


pointed out, to lead to general exchange 
of ideas concerning many problems of air- 
port construction, operation, and man- 
agement. The Department of Commerce, 
State and local chambers of commerce, 
and other similar organizations are co- 
operating. 


Listed on the program are several speak- | 


ers representing agencies of the Federal 
Government. A delegation of six officials 
of the Aeronautics Branch, headed by Col. 
Clarence M. Young, the Assistant Secre- 


| tary of Commerce for . Aeronautics, and 


including Col. H. H. Blee, the Director of 


| Aeronautic Development, will participate. 


Airport designers, constructors and man- 
agers are expected to attend, it was said. 

Exhibits and displays of various types 
of equipment and materials used at air-| 
ports, which are planned should be of 


| value, it was said. The Department of 


Commerce is not planning to exhibit any | 
| 


|of its devices to aid air navigation, how- 


ever, since they generally are not adapt- 
able to airport use, it was said. | 

The marked increase in aviation during | 
the past year makes this airport confer- 
ence a significant occasion, it was stated | 
on behalf of the Aeronautics Branch. | 

“It is very important that the airports 
which necessarily serve as the passenger 
terminals for the air transport system 
keep pace with the growth,” the Branch 
said in a prepared statement. “The con- 
ference should enable local officials plan- 
ning airport developments to return to 
their respective cities with a new vision 


,of an airport as a unit in a far-flung 


|as a flying field from which a few per- 
| sons may be expected to take local sight- 
seeing trips.” 


| transportation system rather than merely | 


|ton—if their parents consent girls may 
| still marry at 12 and boys at 14. Two of 
| these States, Louisiana and Virginia, fix 
| this age by statute while in the other 10 


d is expected to exceed $20,000,000| there is no fixed statutory minimum age | 
|by evening of March 25, and all of the|and hence the common law is still the | ‘ 
In some of these States the common them also includes persons carrying their 
| parently will be needed, G. L. Hoffman,| law age of marriage has been confirmed | 


| Chief of the Farmers Seed Loan Office, | by court decisions. 


| law. 


Laws in Various States 
In 16 States—Arizona, California, Dela- 


setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
| braska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, West 
| Virginia, and Wyoming—the age fixed by 
| law is 18 for boys and 16 for girls; in 5 
| States—North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, | 
|South Dakota, and Wisconsin—it is 18 | 
| for boys and 15 for girls; in Connecticut 
| and Pennsylvania it is 16 for both boys 
}and girls; in Missouri 15 for both boys 
;and girls; in South Carolina 18 for boys 
and 14 for girls; in Alabama, Arkansas 
| and Georgia, 17 for boys and 14 for girls; 
}and in 7 States—Iowa, Kentucky, New! 
York, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, and 
Vermont—and the District of Columbia, it 
|is 16 for boys and 14 for girls. In all 
jthese States the consent of parents or 
|guardian is required before the license 
;can be issued if the child is below the 
| ages just given but under a certain fixed | 
| age—usually the age of majority. That 
| is, in 30 States and the District of Colum- 
| bia the consent of parent or guardian is 
| required before males under 21 or females 
| under 18 may be issued a marriage license | 
—1ll States fixed this age as 21 for both 
boys and girls, while in 4 States it is 18 
for both. 


Other Control 


Beside Law 


This is then the law but marriage is . 


subject to many kinds of control beside 
the law. In their admirable book on 
Child Marriages by Mary E. Richmond 
and Fred S. Hall, it is pointed out that 
{There have been times in the world’s 
|history when youthful marriage, more ; 
| especially of girls, has been universal, and | 
| there are parts of the globe today where 
| it would be exceptional to find an unmar- | 
| ried female child over the age of puberty. | 
|A high-class Hindu, for example, would 
| feel it a disgrace to be the father of such 
;a child. On a strict rendering of certain 
texts her unmarried state entails retro- 
spective damnation on three generations 
| of ancestors.” 

For this reason the custom of marriage 
of children hardly more than babies has 


| tice has been denounced by Tagore, 
| Ghandi, and other great Indian leaders | 
and recently the age of the consummation | 
| of marriage was raised by the Parliament 
| of India to 15 years. But it is generally 
| agreed that because of the religiousi be- 
| liefs, particularly these connected with an- 
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Autos to B 


e Tested in Effort 


Sixty Cities Now Operating or 
Equipping Police With 
Wireless Service 


ADIO as an afd in the nation-wide 

campangn to prevent crime and 
apprehend criminals has caused the 
formation of a vast network of police 
radio stations within the past year, ac- 
cording to an oral statement March 24 
in behalf of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Records of the Commission show that 
60 cities already are operating or have 
under construction police radio services, 
maintaining communications in the 
short wave lengths, with mobile units, 
such as automobile cruisers. Applica- 
tions for new police radio services are 
being received almost daily, it was de- 
clared, because of the marked success 


of other municipalities with their 
services. 
To meet this demand the Commis- 


sion has set aside eight channels in the 
short wave band, outside the reach of 
ordinary broadcast receivers for such 
services. Under its plan of allocation, 
every city, town and hamlet in the 
Nation ultimately may be accommo- 


| dated with police radio facilities with 


minimum interference. 

Besides the eight channels set aside 
for police radio service in cities and 
towns, the Commission has provided one 
channel for State radiotelephone (broad- 
casting) services to be maintained by 
State police departments. Michigan 
nd Massachusetts already have such 
state-wide services, while Pennsylvania 
‘carries on a radio intelligence communi- 
cations service, which is conducted in 
radio code, as distinguished from voice. 


Four States Enact 
Laws for Regulation 
Of Motor Carriers 


| Statutes for Control of Buses 
And Trucks Are Adopted 
By Kansas, Montana, Wy- 
oming and New Mexico 


Four States have enacted new laws for 
the regulation of motor buses and trucks 
, tos three of these extend the jurisdiction 
of the regulatory commissions to include 
so-called contract carriers, while one of 


own goods for commercial purposes out- 
side of cities and villages and beyond a 
radius of 25 miles. 





Topeka, Kans., March 24. 


Kansas will have a new law on July 1, 
1931, for the regulation of buses and 
trucks, including contract carriers and 
“private motor carriers of property.” The 
bill (S. 387) was passed by the recent 
Legislature and has been signed by Gov- 
ernor Harry H. Woodring. 

It defines a “pubiic motor carrier of 
property” as any person “engaged in the 
transportation by motor vehicle of prop- 
erty for hire as a common carrier having 
a fixed termini or route.” A “contract 
motor carrier of property” is to be con- 
strued to mean “any person not a public 
motor carrier of property engaged in the 
transportation by motor vehicle of prop- 
erty for hire as a business.” 


Application of Law 


The term “private motor carrier of 
property” is declared to mean “any per- 
son engaged in the transportation by mo- 
tor vehicle of property sold or to be sold 
by him in furtherance of any private 
commercial enterprise,” but does not in- 
clude those operating in cities or villages 
or within a radius of 25 miles. The law 


|; does not apply to the transportation oi 


livestock and farm products to market 
by the owner or supplies for his own use 
in his own vehicle, and does not apply 
to the transportation of children to and 
from school. 

A “public motor carrier of passengers" 
is one who has a fixed termini or route, 
while a “contract motor carrier of pas- 
sengers” is made to include any person 
not a public carrier who is engaged in the 
transportation of passengers or express 
for hire. 

Operation wholly within a city or vil- 


‘lage is excluded in all cases. 


Control Given Commission 
The Public Service Commission is given 
power to regulate and supervise the ac- 
counts, schedules, service and method of 
operation of all such carriers, and to fix 
and approve reasonable maximum and 
minimum rates for public carriers of 


| property or passengers. 


Public carriers are required to have cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity for 
intrastate operation, while contract and 
private carriers must secure licenses from 
the Commission, which shall be issued 
upon application. 

A certificate or license is transferable, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


To Improve Fuel Performance 





AULTY performance of automobile 
engines caused by overheated fuel 
lines which make gasoline “boil” will 
be studied this Summer by the Bureau 
of Standards when more than 30 cars 
will be driven over a test course having 
a heavy grade, according to announce- 
ment March 24 by H. K. Cummings, 
Chief of the Automotive Power Plant 
Section of the Bureau. | 
Several manufacturers of automobiles 
recently have changed the design of 
their fuel systems to avoid “vapor lock,” 
the technical term for the trouble caused 
by “boiling gasoline,” and the tests are 
expected to demonstrate the degree of 
success attained. Additional informa- 
tion made available by Mr. Cummings 
follows: 

The tests will amount to “taking the 
temperatures” of automobiles when the 
vehicles are operated under conditions 
likely to produce excessive heating. 


Earlier studies have shown the tem- 
peratures at which the various high- 
volatile gasolines “boil,” and it now is 


necessary %nly to learn what tempera- 
tures are actually reached at the fuel 
pump or vacuum tank and in the fuel 
lines of typical motor cars. 


A number of companies manufactur- 
ing automobiles and buses and also sev- 
eral concerns producing gasoline co- 
operated last year in tests which sup- 
plied much basic information. The 
same cooperative system is to be em- 
ployed this Summer. 

The course over which the test runs 
will be made has not yet been selected. 
Last year’s tests were conducted in the 
West Virginia mountains over a road | 
which included a uniform grade ap- 
proximately six miles in length. If a 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


THE truth should be kept con- 


people desiring to preserve 


ernment.” —Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 
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ity and poise indispensable to 
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Show More Than 


Normal Increase 





Federal Reserve Board Also 
Reports Expansion in Pros 
duction of Greater Than 
Seasonal Proportions 





Residential Building : 
Found to Be Larger 








Wholesale Prices Drop Further 
| In February; Loan Volume 
Declines Despite Expansion 
In Brokers’ Borrowings 





Output of most of the important ine 
dustries increased more than seasonally 
in February, according to the summary 
general business and financial conditions 
in the United States based upon statistiés 
for the months of February and Mareh 
| which will appear in the forthcoming issué 
| of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Although factory employment advanced 
at a less rapid rate, the volume of wage 
payments at factories rose by more than 
the usual seasonal amount. The general 
level of commodity prices continued to 
decline. 

Increase of 4 Per Cent 


, Lg Board's summary follows in full 
ext: 

Production.—Industrial production, ag 
measured by the Board's index, which ig 
adjusted to allow for seasonal variation, 
increased by 4 per cent in February from 
| the low level prevailing in December and 
January. 

On the basis of the average for 1923¢ 
1925 as 100 the volume of production in 
February was 85, compared with 82 for 
the two proceding months, and 107 for 
February of last year. 
| At steel mills activity increased cone 
siderably, and the output of automobiles 
; advanced by somewhat more than the 
usual seasonal amount. Output of shoe 
| factories and textile mills increased sube 
| stantially, while the output of coal con- 
tinued to decline. 

During the first half of March activity 
at steel mills continued to increase. 
| Value of building contracts awarded in 
| February was slightly larger than in Jane 
| uary, according to the F. W. Dodge Core 
| poration. An increase in residential build- 
}ing was accompanied by a decrease in 
; contracts for public works and _ utilities, 
| while awards for factories and commercial 
| buildings continued in small volume. 

In the first half of March there was an 
increase in the daily average of contracts 
awarded, as is usual at this season. 


Factory Pay Rolls Larger 

Factory employment and pay rolls—~ 

Factory employment increased slightly 
less than usual in February, while factory 
pay rolls increased by more than the sea« 
sonal amount from the low level of Jane 
uary. 
_ In many industries the rate of increase 
in pay rolls was about the same as in 
February of other recent years, but in the 
automobile, shoe, woolen goods, and clothe 
ing industries, the rate of increase wag 
larger than usual. 

Distribution.—Daily average freight-car 
loadings showed little change from Jan- 
uary to February, while ordinarily there 
is an increase at this season. Sales by 
department stores increased slightly. 

Wholesale Prices.—Wholesale commode 
ity prices declined further in February, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 
at 75.5 per cent of the 1926 average, was 
about 18 per cent below the level of @ 
} year ago. 

Prices of many 








agricultural produets 
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‘Protection Advocated “ 


For Thrift Accounts 


B ‘ ‘ 
|New York Legislature Asked to 
Initiate Action 


Atsany, N. Y., March 24, 


| In a special message to the Legislature 
| today relating to thrift accounts in coms 
| mercial banks, Governor Roosevelt told 
e@ members of that body that “the ree 
sponsibility for strengthening the banke 
jing laws rests with you.” The recome 
mendations of the Superintendent of 
| Banks, Joseph A. Broderick, he declared, 
| were proposed in the light of the expe= 
| rience of the Department in the last two 
| years of financial stress. 
| After sketching the history of thrift ace 
| counts in commercial banks, the Govere 
| mor said: “I believe that it is nothing 
more than ordinary good faith to the 
| public that the Legislature at this prese 
; ent session do something to initiate the 
| Safeguarding and protection of these 
| thrift accounts. The people of the State 
not only expect it but they have a right 
to demand it. The time to do it is now, 
Any further delay is inexcusable, and in 
my opinion, is a breach of the trus& 
which the depositors of the State have in 
their legislative bodies. The method to 
be followed is a question for the technica} 
| consideration of your banking commite 
| tees. There is no need for any further 
| investigation of the facts. They have 
| been before the Legislature for two 
| ever since the failure of the City ¥ 
| Company in 1929.” : 
| The Governor also sent a message ‘6 
the Legislature yesterday urging a 
| bill appropriating $150,000 to the 
Department to be available for the ape 
pointment of necessary examiners, ace 
countants, clerks and stenographers to 
improve the examination of State ae 
He pointed out that the expense 
ultimately be returned to the State 
through assessments on the banks theme 
selvés 
| “It is in every way the duty of thé 
Legislature and the Governor,” Governor 
| Roosevelt declared, “to cooperate with 
Banking Department in meeting the - 
| isting emergency relative to the adequate 
| supervision and examination of all State 
banking institutions.” 


request for a larger examining force, ~ 8 


for more freedom for the Superinte: t 
from the restrictions of the civil servieg ‘ 
law be granted, 
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He urged that the © ~ 
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Oregon Governor. Illiteracy Is Described as Menace to Economic, Political 


Legislature Adopted 11 Rec- 
ommendations and Held 


Old Age Pension Plan for 
Further Study 





By Julius L. Meier 
Governor, State of Oregon 

In compliance with my recommenda- 

tions, the 

legislation : 

. an act abolishing the Public Serv- 

ice Commission of three members and 

creating in its stead a Department of 

Public Utilities consisting of a single Com- 

missioner appointed by the Governor and 
removable at his discretion. 

The legislation charges the Commis- 
sioner with the specific duty of represent- 
ing the public in all controversies with 
utilities affecting rates, valuations and 


service, and empowers the Commissioner | 
to make investigations and issue orders | 


with or without formal hearings. 


Franchise Rights 
It extends the home rule principles to 
cities and towns, providing that a munici- 
pality may elect, if it desires, to deal di- 


rectly with the utility by franchise or} 
otherwise with respect to rates and serv- | 


ice, but safeguards this right by requir- 
ing the ee to submit to the 
Utility Commissidhner the franchise to- 
gether with a shceule of rates for approval 
or rejection. In the event the Utility 
Commissioner disapproves the franchise. 
it shall not become effective unless sub- 
mitted to an approved by the electorate 
of the municipality. 

Provision is made that a franchise can- 
not be entered into for a longer period 
than five years. Provision is also made 
that if the municipality fails to elect to 
operate under the home rule’ principle, 
the Public Utility Commissioner shall 
have absolute, jurisdiction. 


Contract Provision 


The legislation further provides that 
before any public utility doing business in 


the State shall enter into a contract with | 
another corporation with reference to a} 


number of enumerated matters, where the 
public utility owns a majority of the 
voting stock of the other contracting 
party, or the majority of the voting stock 
of the public utility is owned by the other 
contracting party, or a majority of the 
voting stock of both contracting parties 
is owned by a third corporation, or if any 
officer or director of any of these corpora- 
tions has any pecuniary interest in the 
contract, the contract must first be sub- 
mitted for approval by the Commissioner 
of Public Utilities before it may be law- 


«fully executed. 


The legislation also repealed the so- 
called Certificate of Convenience and Ne- 
cessity Act, under which development had 


been prevented and competition barred in| 


the public utility field. 
Hydroelectric Commission 

Second, an act creating a Hydroelectric 
Commision composed of the State Engi- 
neer and two other members to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and vesting said 
Commission with jurisdiction over the use 
and development of water power resources 


of the State for the generation of elec-| 


tricity. 

The legislation is patterned after the 
Federal Power Act and the Power Act of 
British Columbia. 

Briefly stated, the Commission is vested 
with power to issue licenses, for a period 
not to exceed 50 years, for the develop- 
ment and construction of water power 
projects, and provision is made for the 


set-up of amortization reserves for the) 


payment or reimbursement of the invested 
capital so that during or at the expira- 


tion of the license the invested capital) 


can be repaid or reimbursed. 
Preference is given the application of 
municipalities and the municipality is 


given the right to take over any project! 


upon the payment of an amount not ex- 
ceeding the actual investment at the time 
of its acquirement. 

The législation contemplates and looks 
forward to the time when, out of earn- 
ings, the capital invested in any project 
constructed under the act shall be amor- 
tized and repaid and the project become 


the property of the State, free from all) 


outstanding rights and obligations. 
State Ownership 


Without proceeding further into detail, 
it may be stated that under the legis- 
lation the water power resources of the 
State developed by private capital remain 
for all time the property of the State; 
municipal and public development is en- 
couraged and given preference, while on 
the other hand private capital invested 
in any project is safeguarded and assured 
fair and businesslike treatment until the 
project in which it is invested may be 
taken over by the State or municipality. 

Under the legislation the State receives 
a reasonable compensation for the waters 
used in the generation of electricity, and 
the rates paid by the consumer will be 
based upon a fair return on the actual 
legitimate investment, provision being 
made that the Hydroelectric Commission 
shall have absolute supervision of the 
construction cost and financing of all proj- 
ects for which it issues permits. 

By providing that a project shall re- 
vert to the State at the expiration of the 
license, the act challenges Federal juris- 
diction over State waters, it being the 
contention of the administration in this 
legislation that the State exercises abso- 
lute juridction over the waters within 
its boundaries. 

Farm Agencies Merged 


Third: An act creating a State depart- | 
ment of agriculture and merging all ag-| 


ricultural, horticultural and livestock ac- 
tivities heretofore supervised by numer- 
ous boards under a single agency with’a 


director at its head who shall have charge | 


of the administration and who is au- 


thorized to name a chief over four di-| 


visions; namely, plant industry, animal 
industry, foods and dairy, and market, 
grades and standards. This single agency 
will make not only for more efficient ad- 
ministration but will be productive of 
economies and savings. 

Fourth: An act creating a department 
of State police patterned after the State 
police acts of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. 

The act creates a superintendent of 
State police to be named by the execu- 
tive who, with the approval of the exec- 
utive, is authorized to appoint a State po- 
lice force consisting of such number of 
officers and privates as may be necessary 
to the performance of the duties pre- 
scribed by the act. 

Under the act the State police are 
charged with the enforcement of the 

criminal laws of the State generally, in- 
cluding the traffic, fish, game, prohibition 

and forestry laws. 
Economy Foreseen 

In addition to better law enforcement 
and the consequent suppression of crime, 
it is estimated that the act will save 
the State of Oregon a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars biannually. 

Fifth: Legislation providing for a non- 
partisan judiciary, thereby divorcing the 
courts from political partisanship. 

Sixth: An act repealing the millage 
market road tax and providing for con- 
struction of market roads with funds de- 


Legislature enacted the follow- | 
ion: 


And Social Order by 


Member of National 


Advisory Committee 


Cuicaco, Itt., March 24.—Illiteracy and 
poverty go hand in hand, Alfred K. Stern, 
director of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
and a member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy, asserted in a 
radio address from here March 23 over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. He 
stressed the economic, political and_so- 
|cial advantages of literacy. An author- 
ized summary of his address, delivered 
under the auspices of the National Ad- 
| visory Coramittee on Illiteracy, follows in 
| full text: 

Illiteracy and poverty obviously go hand 
in hand. Ignorance acts automatically as 
a brake on a man’s progress. The poverty 
in which he lives is a breeder of disease 
and his ignorance prevents him from 
fighting it. @ 

The knowledge that comes naturally, 
almost unconsciously, to the man who 
reads is barred to the illiterate. He lives 
in a restricted world, limited by what he 
{can see and hear or learn by word of 
|mouth often from an acquaintance no 
better informed than he is. Shut out from 
the knowledge of events by his inability 
to read a newspaper, deprived of the 


of the enriching experiences of civilized | 
man. 

Idleness Termed 

Product of Illiteracy 


Frequently unemployed and lacking the 
resources of the educated, he spends much 
of his time in idleness and this idleness is 
a menace to himself and a potential dan- 
ger to the community. Learning to read 
is like getting out of prison and being able 
to travel in space, from country to coun- 
try, and in time, from the present to the 
past and into the future. 

Realizing the economic waste, the social 
and political handicaps of _ illiteracy, 
numerous agencies have combined in a 
sincere effort to wipe it out by giving 
| thousands of citizens a chance to learn to 
read and write. The work is being en- 
thusiastically carried on through national, 
State and local organizations. 

Mrsg« Cora Wilson Stewart, who is the 
outstanding leader and crusader for this 
cause, has interestted the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, which has appropriated about 
$175,000 to the budget of Mrs. Stewart's 
National Illiteracy Crusade, Secretary Wil- 
bur’s National Advisory Committee on Il- 
literacy, and to the program of four South- 
ern States. Other States have been stimu- 
lated to make appropriations and to raise 
|money from individuals and industries who 
/have in many instances been generous | 
| contributors. | 

One of the first acts of Secretary Wil- 
bur’s National Advisory Committee on -| 
| literacy was the authorization of a study) 
;on the technique of teaching adult illiter- 
ates. It was one of the most exhaustive 
and authoritative studies ever made in 
this field. A manual was prepared setting 
forth approved techniques for the instruc- | 
tion, at varying levels, of both native and 
' foreign born. 


Interest in Education 


|Of Children Predicted 


The mother and father who have been, 
or are being, educated will, of course, 
take a keen interest in the education of 
their children. They will vote for bond 
issues and taxes for the building and 
maintenance of schools. They will prob- 
ably take the trouble to find out what 
goes on in school and to encourage both 
the teacher and the children. 

The illiterate is a drag not only on the 
community in which he lives but on the 
;entire country. He produces little and 
consumes little. The land which he tills 
is relatively unproductive. He contrib- 
utes but little to the support of the Gov- 





|rived from motor and gasoline 
fees, thereby reducing State 
Oregon $1,125,000 annually. 
Seventh: An act making the personnel 
|of the Port of Portland Commission elec- 
tive by the people of the port, thereby 
divorcing this port from the log-rolling 
| tactics incidental to the selection of its 
personnel in the past by the Legislature. 


Charge for State Wards 


Eighth: An act exacting for the ben- 
efit of the State a reasonable charge from 
|the relatives of the wards of the State, 
such as its insane, mentally defective and 
tubercular patients, whenever such rela- 
| tives are financially able to contribute to- 
ward their mainteance and care. 

Ninth: An act providing for free text- 
| books for the State’s public schools. 

Tenth: An act increasing tax on in- 
tangibles from 5 to 8 per cent, the purpose 
being, with this act and the excise 
and income tax now on the statute books, 
|to relieve real property from any tax for 
State purposes. 

Eleventh: A motor vehicle code, the 
purpose of which is intended to bring 
about the reduction of motor vehicle in- 
| juries and fatalities by providing for 
|more rigid traffic rules and penalties for 
violations thereof. 

Legislation recommended in the mes- 
sage which failed of enactment was the 
| old age pension, the Legislature providing 
|for the appointment of a commission to 
|make a study of this subject and to offer 


appropriate legislation at the next ses- 
sion. 


license 
taxes in 
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ernment. It has been estimated that only 
10 per cent of the illiterates pay any 
taxes, except the poll tax. 


The burden of supporting the local, 
State and National government falls on 
those who are educated. Almost without 
exception the illiterate counties are pau- 
per counties and others are called upon 
to support their healih and welfare 
work. 


From a purely business standpoint il- 
literacy is a curse to this country. The 
illiterate has neither the money to buy 
manufactured goods nor the means of 
learning about them through the ordinary 
channels of advertising. According to a 
recent book on “The History and De- 
velopment of Advertising,” $2,000,000,000, 
or about $20 per capita were spent for 
advertising in the United States during 
the year 1929. This compares with an 
average income of $750 per capita for the 
same year. 

These facts should certainly be of in- 
terest at this time of business depression. 
Illiterates who are at the lowest level of 
the economic scale are the poorest busi- 
ness prospects. 


creasing the purchasing power of millions 
of our population by putting in their 
hands the tools of an education. 


For the welfare of the whole ccuntry 
illiteracy must be wiped out. It is essen- 
tial that every citizen realize the im- 
portance of schools and social agencies 
and do all in their power to support them 
intelligently. Our political situation may 
be greatly improved as the ignorance of 
our voters is diminished. With the control 
of government in the hands of citizens, 
the power of the vote must be recognized 
by those forces which are desirous of im- 
proving our politcial structure. * 

Secretary Wilbur has used his good of- 
fices in every possible way to stimulate 
the movement to reduce illteracy. Forty- 
four States have commissions actively ad- 
vancing this program. If these efforts 
are effectively furthered it is possible that 
within the next five years we will not have 
one man or woman in this country who is 
unable to read or write. This would cer- 
tainly be a beginning to the solution of 
many of our perplexing social, economic 
and political problems. 





Facts to Be Compiled 
On Insulation of Homes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tices. The preparation of the insulation 
booklet is a logical step in this direction, 
because many of the insulating materials 
now on the market are made from wood. 
The publication will be prepared from an 
impartial viewpoint, treating practically 
all types of insulating materials. 
Members of the subcommittee sponsor- 
ing this project and~the organizations 
they represent are as follows: LeRoy E. 
Kern, American Institute of Architects, 
chairman; M. C. Betts, American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers; William F. 
Chew, National Association of Builders 
Exchanges; W. H. Ham, Better Homes in 


America; E. J. Harding, Associated Gen- | 


eral Contractors of America, Inc.; C. H. 
Osborne, Building Officials’ Conference; 
William S. Quinter, United States League 
of Building and Loan Associations; Leon- 
ard P. Reaume, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards; F. B. Rowley, Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers; W. A. Slater, consulting engi- 
neer; James S. Taylor, Bureau of Stand- 


ards; S. Percy Thompson, National Retail | 


Lumber Dealers Association. 


More Women Given 


Wireless Licenses' 


Eighty-six Now Operating Radio 
Outfits as Amateurs 


The list of women amateur radio op- 
erators granted licenses by the Commerce 
Department's Radio Division is showing 


a decided increase, according to W. D.| 


Terrell, Director. 
Although still outnumbered by about 


| 18,000 men operator, Mr. Terrell pointed 


out that the popularity of amateur radio 
activities is growing with women, and the 
present list numbers 86 women operators 
through the United States-and Alaska. 
The Amateur Radio Association in this 
country began to take form about 1910, 
Mr. Terrell said, and is now growing in 
scopé and membership. An amateur is 


defined by the Federal Radio Commission | 


as one who seeks to gain no profit out of 
fadio. 

Because of the potential use to be made 
of amateurs in times of military neces- 
sity, all amateurs in the United States 


|are licensed, and one of the first require- 


ments is knowledge of the international 
wireless telegraphic code signals. There 
is a great deal of radio “talk” between 
amateurs in this country and other coun- 
tries in the world, it was pointed out, 
the usual method being by signals, but 
sometimes “phones” are used. 

The list of women commercial operators 
is still small, there being but eight in the 
country registered in the Commerce De- 
partment’s Radio Division.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 
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Taxation—(P 6--c 6). 
Territories and Possessions— 

(P 1--c 3) (P 2--e 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 6--c 2, 4). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 6) 

(P 8--c 1, 6). 


(P 4--c 7) 


(P 4--c 3) 


(P 3--c 6) 


(P 2--c 6) 


Weather—(P 4--c 2). 

Wholesale Trade—(P 4--c 7) (P 8--c 7), 
Wild Life—(P 2--c 5) (P 10--c 3). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 17--c 6), 





N Industry should be the} 
pleasure of reading a book, he misses most) first to recognize the importance of in- 


Adult Education Is Advocated President Pledges | 
= 
As Means to Reduce Poverty | Aid to Porto Rico’ 


In Rehabilitation 


Mr. Hoover, in Address to 
Legislature at San Juan, 
Praises Progress Shown 
By Inhabitants 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with us all in the world-wide business 
depression. 
Discouraging as these disasters may be 


with the courage of your people and under 
the benevolent institutions which have 
been builded here, their effects will be 
overcome and the Nation and this Island 
will resume their march in prosperity and 
progress. 

In Washington we are sensible of these 
many serious difficulties with which you 
are struggling at the moment. We also 


which you are confronted, but we realize 
also your possibilities for future progress. 

This Administration has given proof of 
the continued solicitude of our citizens on 
the mainland for your welfare by the 
measures recommended to the Congress 
and authorized by it. It has been the 
policy of the Federal Government to con- 
tribute even more liberally to the develop- 





|ment of Porto Rico in this. period of her| 


| upgrowth toward freedom and liberty than 
has been given to our States. 


Federal Assistance Listed 
| Not only has the Island enjoyed the 
| invaluable privileges of full inclusion in 
|our economic system but all of the Fed- 
/eral revenues from the Island have been 
assigned to the Island Treasury, and now 
\a large measure of the Federal welfare 


| services in public works, public roads, edu- | 
| cation, agriculture, and in public health, | 


|are being extended to the Island without 
| costs to its people. 


The suffering of the people of the Island | 


|from the great hurricane found» a gen- 
erous response not only from the contri- 
bution of your fellow citizens in the United 


States but by large measures of relief! 


from the Federal Treasury. The Amer- 
ican people have been glad to cooperate 
in this upbuilding and in the reconstruc- 
tion from present difficulties, and they 


take great pride in the progress you have| 


made. 

Basically what we are all striving for 
in our economic life is to provide, for all 
of our citizens on this Island as well as 
the mainland, the opportunity to gain for 


| effort a fair and adequate livelihood. 
We have confidence in the advancement 
of your part of our Nation through eco- 


}tion, and through the ordered liberty, 
which have created the great sister com- 
monwealths upon the mainland. 


Equal Opportunity Urged 


We wish to see every Porto Rican with 
the same opportunities in life to which 
we believe every American citizen is en- 
titled. Economic advancement is not nec- 
essarily the foundation of moral and 
| spiritual advancement, but it can be made 
so if we so conduct our institutions that 
prosperity shall be diffused among all 
our citizens. 

If we use its surplus to advance the 
cultural, the moral, and spiritual welfare 
of our people, then economic advance- 
ment serves not alone these purposes, but 
becomes the bulwalk of liberty and free- 
dom itself. 

I have been particularly impressed with 
the splendid efforts that you are making 
in the education and in health and care 
of children. They are the responsibility 
|}of every man and woman of the com- 
munity, for in them as a whole lies the 
future. A 

If each generation of youth enter upon 
the responsibilities of life and of the 
Nation better equipped in body and mind 
and in character than their parents the 
| Nation will advance. If we fail in that, 
no amount of legislation, no amount of 
wealth, no amount of culture or scientific 
discovery will assure progress. 

I would be remiss if I should not on 
| this occasion refer to the distinguished 
and devoted services to the people of 
Porto Rico of your Governor, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Not only has he devoted him- 
self with success to the problems of re- 
construction and development in every 
proper direction, but he has realized, as 
we all must realize, the peculiar and grave 
problems presented by the increase in 
your population more rapidly than ade- 
quate livelihood can be gained from the 
older and established industries. 

I should wish to convey to you a word 
of encouragement for the future. The 
achievements of your past should be your 
assurance. You have shown splendid 
ability at cooperation, building new in- 
stitutions of government, and in disaster, 
magnificent courage. That courage and 
that spirit of cooperation will bring to 
you the blessings of prosperity. 

You are endeavoring, as all our people 
are endeavoring, to build a system where 
men may have an opportunity of liveli- 
hood, where insecurity is no longer a 
specter in the home of those who have 
the will to work, and where upon the soil 
of this prosperity you shall find richer 
| fruits of culture and wider opportunities 
of mind and spirit. 

Those possibilities are before the people 
of Porto Rico. Your felléw citizens upon 
the mainland will cooperate with you to 
those ends. 


‘Fruit Spirits Made 
As Industrial Aleohol 








Dr. Doran Discusses Develop- 
ment of New Industry 


The possibility of development of high 
| proof fruit spirits, the distillation of which 
|} was authorized under the Tariff Act of 
1930, into a product competitive with in- 


|by Dr. James M. Doran, the Commis- 
| sioner of Industrial Alcohol. Dr. Doran 
stated orally that promulgation of the new 
| regulations had been followed by “consid- 
erable activity” in the direction of de- 
veloping the new product. 

“We are watching these experiments 
with great interest,” Dr. Doran said. “The 
new regulations may tend to place the 
high proof fruit spirits in direct competi- 
tion with industrial alcohol of other forms. 
Of course, only further experimentation 
can prove whether it will be commercially 
profitable.” 

The Commissioner said that one plant 
near Sacramento, Calif., was preparing to 
distill alcohol from California grapes and 
| to manufacture a cream of tartar prepara- 
tion out of the residue. He pointed to 
this program as indicative of the possibili- 
ties in 
there is the natural tendency in industry 
to continue experimentation with the view 
of producing new marketable commodities. 

“None can foretell the limit to which 
commercial processes will carry the pos- 
sibilities of the situation,” the Commis- 
sioner explained. “Each development 
widens the field for further study and with 
industry seeking economical fuel and new 
| chemicals in this age, the condition is at- 
tracting interest outside of the Govern- 
ment as well as within it,” 

! 





for the moment we know that they are | 
but passing events in our history; that | 


realize not only these difficulties with | 


themselves and their families by their own} 


nomic development, through the educa-)| 


dustrial alcohol, was suggested March 24) 


the new industry, adding that | 
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Timber Resources of Alaska 
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United States Forest Service. 


Alaska’s total forested area is conservatively estimated at 70,000,000 


acres, says the United States Forest Service in a bulletin on the dis- 


tribution and mechanical properties of Alaskan woods. 
21,347,000 acres is comprised in Tongass and Chugach National For- 
ests, under control of the Forest Service, and most of the remainder 
is administered by the General Land Office of the Department of the 
Hemlock, spruce, cedar, cottonwood, birch, poplar, aspen 


Interior. 


Of this area, 


| and tamarack are among the species growing in the virginal forests. 
| The map shows the forest distribution. 








'N ative Caribou Herd Makes Last Stand 


| On Island Rese 


| Possibility Feared That Only 





The last herd of caribou known in the 
| United States, consisting of an estimated 
400 animals but very possibly consider- 
ably fewer, now roams Isle Royal in Lake 
Superior, and it is possible this last group 
may cross over the ice some Winter and 
| disappear into Canada, according to an 
|oral statement March 24 by Vernon 
Bailey, senior biologist of the Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture. 

The herd and the smallness of its num- 
bers are reminders, Mr. Bailey said, of 
| the inability of a highly civilized people 
to domesticate any of the wild animals 
which formerly roamed North America 
and of the fact that America has relied 
/on semi-civilized peoples to provide it 
with domesticated animals drawn from 
| wild herds. 

The reindeer is an example of this do- 
mestication ‘by people considered to be 





Entries From Mexico 


Total 85 for Month 


Consuls Said to Be Enforcing 
Rules More Strictly 


Information received from the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Mexico City in- 
dicates that a total of but 85 natives of 
Mexico received immigrationevisas for ad- 
mission into the United States during the 
month of February, 1931. As has been the 
case for the last 11 months, none of those 
issued visas were common laborers with- 
out previous residence in the United 
States. 

The total includes visas issued to wives 
and minor children of American citizens, 
students, ministers of religion, professors 
and Mexicans previously resident in the 
United States. 


total of visas issued since the beginning 
of the current fiscal year on July 1, 1930, 
to 2,052, or at the annual rate of 3,078, 
as compared to an average annual rate of 
49,348, according to official statistics of 


years ended June 30, 1930, for which com- 
plete statistics are available, a reduction 
of 94 per cent. 

Contrasting sharply with the number of 
Mexicans entering the United States, the 
following information concerning depart- 
tures of Mexicans from the United States 
to Mexico during the calendar year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, is of interest. On the basis 
of the report received from the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Mexico City, which 
is said to have been obtained from the 
Mexican authorities, it may be stated 
that departures of Mexicans from the 
United States would appear to have ex- 
ceeded admissions during the 





ment of State. 


Society of Friends Seeks 
Modified Allegiance Oath 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ground that Madame Schwimmer had 


“no sense of nationalism, only a cosmic | 


consciousness of belonging to the human 
family.” 


their duty to religion. 


Government says that “the oath and obli- 


stead of desiring thinking citizens, de- 
mands unqualified subjection, so that the 
majority of the people shall rule in all 
spheres and on all issues. No exception 
is allowed to the rigorous sovereignty of 
the State. 

“The premise assumed by this view has 
long been discussed and expounded by 
| political philosophers. It came to prevail 
in Prussia early in the nineteenth century 
and from Prussia spread to the rest of 


discussed it generally. Bismarck applied 


sive war. 


plications the English and American ideas 

of liberty and the practices of democratic 

governments are in complete opposition, 

and the antagonism of ideas and (or) 

peetits was one aspect of the World 
ar. 

“The system would tolerate no protest 
against the invasion of Belgium, and none 
|against waging some futyre war with gas 
and bacterial poison, too horrible to con- 
template. 

“The theory of an authorization by the 
citizen of all possible future acts of gov- 
ernment is destructive of the springs of 
individual morality.” 

In conclusion, it is stated that “the 
demand for an oath or affirmation pre- 
supposes the existence of a conscience 
and can not be reconciled with a denial 
of the privilege of obeying that con- 
| science. This court should not declare the 
oath or affirmation to mean ‘I promise to 
render junto Caesar the things which are 


God's 





The figure for February thus brings the | 


the Department of Labor for the six fiscal | 


period ' 
stated by 45,086.—IJssued by the Depart- 


Professor MacIntosh and Miss | 
Bland, it is asserted, base their fellowship | 
upon a unity of feeling diametrically op- | 
posed to Madam Schwimmer, because | 
they patriotically acknowledge their duty | 
to the Nation and “reverently insist” upon 


In the brief it is pointed out that the | 


gation of allegiance are unqualified and | 
means and contends that our Nation, in- 


Germany. Hegel developed it. Treitschke | 


it to internal and external politics, and | 
von Bernhardi used it to glorify ageres- | 


“To this Prussian concept and its ap- | 


rve in Lake Superior 





Remaining Animals in United 


States Will Disappear Into Canada 


lower in the scale of civilization, he said, | 


the industry having been built on animals 
domesticated by Laplanders. For the 
most part, wild animals have been exter- 
minated instead of domesticated in the 


United States, he added. The following | 


information also was given orally by Mr. 
Bailey: 

Caribou until recent years were found 
in small numbers in Maine, the “pan- 
handle” of Idaho, Isle Royal, and the 
region of Minnesota opposite Isle Royal. 
Hunting has pushed them northward until 
most recent reports show that there prob- 
ably are not more than two or three, if 
any, caribou in the Idaho region, the last 
herd of 25 known in Minnesota has dis- 
appeared, and none are known in Maine. 

The caribou is a fast-traveling, elusive 
animal, however, and there are consid- 


erable numbers of them in Canada, so| 
they may occasionally find their way back | 
into the United States. “When they start | 


to migrate, they usually travel in the day- 


time and at night indiscriminately, with | 


| rest periods when they feel the need. 

| Besides the possibility of the caribou’s 

| leaving leaving Isle Royal over the ice, 

|there is a danger that their supply of 

|feed will prove to be inadequate because 
of the large number of moose on the 
island. The moose use a large amount of 

| forage material. 

| Caribou have occurred in the United 

| States mostly in swampy areas where 

| there are grasses and lichin moss on 


|which the animals feed. They also browse 
}on twigs and brush. 

The animals are valuable almost ex- 
| clusively as game for hunters, no domesti- 
| cation having been effected as far as is 
| known. 





New Agency to Enforce 
Control of Fish Shipment 


Enforcement of the recently amended 
Federal black bass law, to regulate in- 
terstate transportation of large and small- 
mouthed black bass, will be directed by 
Talbott Denmead, who is being trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 
| partment of Commerce, from the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Effective March 24, Mr. Denmead will 
become law-enforcement officer in a newly 
created division in the Bureau of Fish- 
| eries. The request for his transfer, made 
by Commissioner Henry O’Malley, of that 
Bureau, was approved by Paul G. Reding- 
ton, Chief of the Biological Survey, on 
the ground that his experience covering a 
period of 10 years with the Biological 
Survey in enforcement of the Migratory- 
Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts, particularly 








Joint Operation 
Of Radio by Four 
Stations Planned 


Synchronization Tests by 
Eastern Broadcasters Are 
Given Approval by Fed- 
eral Commission 


Synchronous operation of four broad- 
| casting stations on the same channel will 
|be undertaken on an experimental basis 
| under authority granted March 24 by the 
| Federal Radio Commission, with the aim 
of affording the stations, all affiliated with 
| the Columbia Broadcasting System, full 
| time operation without distorting inter- 
| ference. 

| Special equipment, costing $1,800 per 
| Station, will be installed, to make possible 
| close frequency adherence without the aid 
| of connecting land lines, the Commission 
was informed. The stations are WHP, 
| Harrisburg, Pa.; WCAH, Columbus, Ohio; 
| WHEC, Rochester, N. Y., and WOKO, Al- 
|bany. The experiments will be made on 
| the 1,430 kilocycle channel. 


| Similar Authorization 
The authorization follows the granting, 





, |@ week ago by the Commission, of author- 


|ity to four stations affiliated with the 
| National Broadcasting Company to con- 
{duct similar experiments during regular 
| program hours. These stations are WBAL, 
Baltimore, synchronizing with WJZ, N. B. 
C. key station in New York, and WTIC, 
| Hartford, synchronizing: with WEAF, N. 
|B. C. key in New York. 
| All of the Columbia stations now author- 
ized to experiment are licensed for 500 
| watts power during evening hours. At 
| present WHP and WCAH are dividing 
| time during evening hours on 1,430 kilo- 
| cycles, but are operating simultaneously 
in the daytime. WHP also divides time 
with WBAK, at Harrisburg, owned by the 
ennsylvania State Police, but this sta- 
ion has agreed to place its evening pro- 
grams on WHP during the period of the 
experiment. WHEC and WOKO operate 
simultaneously in the daytime on 1,440 
kilocycles, but divide time at night. Dur- 
ing the experiment all four stations will 
operate on 1,430 kilocycles at the same 
time during day and evening hours. 
Avoiding Interference 
The following additional information 
concerning the experiments was made 
available at the Commission: 
Broadcasting stations, under regulations, 
are permitted to deviate from their as- 
signed frequencies to the extent of 500 
cycles on either side of their wave length. 
The equipment to be employed in the 
tests, however, has been guaranteed to 
hold the assigned frequency to within 25 
cycles or less. About six weeks will be 
required for the manufacture and installa- 
tion of the frequency-control apparatus. 
Technically, the objective of the four 
stations is to operate simultaneously on 
the 1,430-kilocycle channel without inter- 
ference in their respective service areas. 
The distances between the stations are 
|small, and under ordinary circumstances 
ruinous interference would be caused by 
simultaneous operation on the same 
channel. 


! 





Frequency Maintained 

_The special apparatus to be used is de- 
signed to maintain the carrier frequency 
of each station so constant and so accu- 
rately that any difference in frequency 
among the stations will be inaudible and 
therefore unobjectionable. It is said there 
will be a complete absence of the hetero- 
dyne whistle. 

Should the experiment prove practicable 
it will benefit the broadcasting industry, 
and through it, the public, since it will 
make possible the elimination of inter- 
| ference, and, in the long run, increase the 
station capacity of the broadcast spec- 
trum. 
| When the four stations broadcast the 
same program, it is hoped there will be 
|no objectionable interference whatever in 
;all portions of the service area of each 
| station in which the strength of the pro- 
| gram of the station serving the area is 
}10 times that of other stations on the 
same channel. Without the use of this 
|equipment, in order to avoid interference, 
{it would be necessary to have stations so 
|far apart that the strength of the pro- 
|gram of the station serving its area would 
| have to be 200 times greater than that of 
| other stations on the same frequency. 


with those phases that are concerned with 

| restrictions on illegal interstate commerce 
}in game, has peculiarly fitted Mr. Den- 
|}mead for this specialized type of work 
}in the Bureau of Fisheries, the first law 
| enforcement work of this character of 
| that Bureau.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Tested for Use in | 


Substitute for 
Cod Liver Dil as Bone- 
developer for Farm Ani- 
mals Is Predicted 





Domestically produced fish oils, to be 
fed to livestock as bone-developers, may 
be sold to farmers at a cheaper price than 
cod liver oil, as a result of experiments 
being conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture, Representative Free (Rep.), 
of San Jose, Calif., stated orally March 
24. This, he said, will aid both the fish- 
ing and agricultural industries. 

Experiments are being made, he ex- 
plained, to determine definitely the feed- 


ing level of domestic fish oils with the, 


view to insure proper bone development in 
farm animals. Sardine, tuna, salmon and 
menhaden are sources of such oils. Be- 
cause of the depressed market situation 
of the domestic fish oil industry, Repre- 
sentative Free stressed the importance of 
farmers ascertaining the facts and substi- 
tuting these oils for cod liver oil. 


Tests Held on Chickens 


He said the Bureau of Fisheries con- 
ducted experiments, using rats for tests 
of the vitamin value of fish oils. Mr. 
Free then took up the matter with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
who agreed, he said, to go ahead with 
the experiments and the tests are in 
progress with chickens at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's experimental farm 
at Beltsville, Md. From the results oi 
these experiments so far, Mr. Free said, 
it is apparent that the following facts 
have been demonstrated: 

(1) The cost to chicken raisers will be 
much less. The oils from the domestic 
fish industry cost 21 cents a gallon, re- 
tail, and the cod liver oil, 89 cents a gal- 
lon, retail. 


Expansion of Market 


(2) The general use of these fish oils 
from the domestic industry will open up a 
fine market for the domestic fish oils. 
This will mean less cod liver oil imported 
and more home oils from the Pacific 
Coast and other fisheries. 

Mr. Free said the Government investi- 
gations should establish facts that will 
obtain for the farmers a low priced source 
of vitamin “D” to prevent rickets in ani- 
mals and would make this country less 
dependent upon foreign sources of supply. 
His views are set forth in a letter he sent 
to the Secretary of Agriculture on which 


the present experiments are based. The 
letter, dated March 13, follows in full 
text: 


Experiments Requested 

My congressional district is probabiy th 
greatest fish-oil producing section in the 
whole United States and just at the pres- 
ent time this industry is in bad shaps, 
which can to a very great extent be cor- 
rected by cooperation of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

To be specific, I respectfully request that 
the Department of Agriculture perform 
necessary poultry nutrition experiments to 
follow up recent biological assays with 
rats by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
and the Bureau of Fisheries on such 
American fish oils as sardine ‘California 
pilchard), salmon, menhaden, and tuna 
These tests should determine definitely 
the value of these oils in poultry nutri- 
tion and the percentage or level at which 
each oil should be fed in the poultry 
ration to afford ample protection against 
rickets. These tests should be conducted 


@in the customary manner with growing 


chicks. 

It is also important that vitamin A 
tests be conducted as some of these oils, 
such as salmon, have a relatively high 
content of vitamin A. These studies 
should reveal the practicability of using 
domestic fish oils in animal nutrition in 
place of cod liver oil, the great bulk of 
which is imported. 

Value of Cod Liver Oil 

The therapeutic value of cod liver oil 
for man and domestic animals has long 
been recognized. Its importance for feed- 
ing domestic animals has become more 
generally recognized in recent. years. We 
are chiefly dependent upon foreign sources 
of supply, domestic producers providing 
less than one-tenth of the amount con- 
sumed in this country. In 1929 we pro- 
duced 264,809 gallons of cod liver oil and 
imported 2,860,728 gallons. 


Beginning in January, 1930, the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce in cooperation with the Bu- 


reau of Chemistry and Soils of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, initiated nutri- 
tion studies of domestic fish oils to deter- 
mine the practicability of utilizing low 
priced domestic fish oils as a substitute 
for high priced imported cod liver oi! 
These studies in which rats were used as 
experimental animals, have disclosed that 
there are domestic fish oils with fully as 
high vitamin D potency and one oil with 
even higher potency than high grade cod 
liver oil. Included in this class are sar- 
dine or pilchard, tuna, salmon and men- 
haden. It is particularly important that 
the farmers of this country be acquainted 
with these facts, and to replace these oils 
as a substitute for cod liver oil becaus< 
of the greatly depressed market situation 
in our domestic fish oil industry. 

In 1929 we produced 15,353,057 gallons 
of marine animal oils and imported 18,- 
563,561 gallons. Recent prices of domes- 
tic oils have been around 20 to 21 cents 
a gallon and many operators are faced 
with bankruptcy. This is especially true 
of the menhaden industry in which many 
of last year’s producers still have a con- 


siderable part of their last year’s pro- 
duction on hand and will operate the 
coming season with difficulty, if at all. In 


view of the acute situation in agriculture 
it would also be to advantage to replace 
imported oils of relatively high cost with 
domestic oils which may be obtained at 
one-third to one-half the cost of the for- 
eign oils. 
Oils Put on Market 

As soon as the results of these coopera- 
tive investigations were disclosed, a num- 
ber of domestic companies proceeded to 
put biologically-tested domestic fish oils 
on the market. They have been handi- 
capped in the fullest use of the results 
of these investigations because of the lack 
of adequate investigations, using chicks in 
place of rates as experimental animals to 
determine the proper level of the feeding 
of these domestic oils. While individual 
companies may carry on tests, 
agency as the United States Department 
of Agriculture should determine the proper 


place of these oils for feeding purposes. ! 


While the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries has conducted nutrition studies using 
rats as experimental animals, experimental] 
feeding to farm animals is beyond its 
purview. 

The general field is complicated at the 
present time by the fact that there is 
some conflict between former suppliers 
of cod liver oil and the present producers 
of domestic fish oils. In the interest of 
the depressed fish oil industry and the 
farmers of the country interested in ob- 
taining a low-priced source of vitamin D 
to prevent rickets and insure proper bone 
development in farm animals, it is im- 
portant that some agency such as the 
Department of Agriculture determine defi 
nitely the feeding level of these oils and 
thus aid in stabilizing conditions in both 
the fishing and agricultural industries, 
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Livestock Feed Installation of Two New Stations Near Washington by the 


Bureau of Standards to Permit Additional Studies 
Of Transmission and Reception 


There will be a notable expansion in| 
the Bureau of Standard’s radio service to | 
the public, both in transmission of stand- 
ard radio frequencies and in the study of 
radio wave transmission, when the two 
new stations near Washington are built, 
Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief of the Bureau's | 
radio section, stated orally March 24. 
The location of the new stations, which 
Congress authorized last February, is be- 
ing studied by Dr. Dellinger and other 
Officials, and soon will be determined. 
Under the terms of the law (Public Law 
No. 700, 7ist Congress), the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to acquire for the 
Bureau not more than 200 acres of land 
in the vicinity of the District of Columbia 
for construction of buildings, facilities 
and equipment for radio research and is 
authorized to construct upon Government 


land in the same vicinity buildings, fa- 
cilities and equipment for an_ experi- 
mental transmitting station. It author- 


ized an appropriation of $147,000. 
A prepared statement by Dr. Dellinger 
follows in full text: 


Two Field Stations 
Will Be Constructed 


Under the terms of an act recently 
passed by Congress an extension will be 
made in the Bureau's facilities for radio 
research. The act authorized the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to acquire for the Bu- 
reau of Standards a parcel of land in the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia hot 
in excess of 200 acres, and to construct 
thereon buildings and facilities for ex- 
perimental researches in the propagation 
and reception of radio signals. The act 
further authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to construct upon land now owned 
by the Government in the vicinity of the 
District of Columbia, buiidings and equip- 


Gov. Pinchot Seeks 
Board to Fix Rates 
For Utility Service 


Bill Introduced in Legisla- 
ture Proposes to Substi- 
tute Group for Present 
Public Service Body 





FYarRISBURG, Pa., March 24 


} 


Governor Gifford Pinchot’s propesa! to 
substitute a Fair Rate Board for the Pub- 
lic Service Commission has been incor- 
porated in a bill introduced in the Legis- 
lature 

The measure includes a provision for 
confiscation by the State of all earnings 
by public utilities in excess of 8 per cent 
a year. It fixes 7 per cent as a legitimate 
return and provides that earnings between 
7 and 8 per cent shall be divided equally 
between the State and the utility. 


Broad Powers Proposed 


The bill proposes to confer upon the 
Fair Rate Board power to suspend indefi- 
nitely any new rate schedule submitted by 
a utility, or until such time as the Board 
may investigate the fairness of the pro- 
posed rates 

It is proposed to divide the State into 
seven zones, from each of which one mem- 
ber would be elected 

In a statement issued by Governor 
Pinchot concerning the bill he said that 
it “provides for basing rates and charges 
upon a fair return on the actual, legiti- 
mate, prudent capital investment by the 
utilities. 

“This rule, of course,” he continued 
“can not apply to compgnies that have 
already secured their charters and fran- 
chises, but it can and should apply to all 
new companies, and to all present com- 
panies that apply for new grants, such 
as extensions and mergers. 

Calls It Fair Basis 
“The money actually and prudently in- 


vested is a simple, stable and fair basis 
of determining the amount upon which 
consumers must pay interest. It provides 


certainty in the rate base, and it is equally 
just to the utilities and the public. Pres- 
ent value as a rate base is unstable, and 
changes from day to day.” 

The bill, Governor Pinchot said. will 
Simplify methods of determining rate: 
and reduce “the spread between large and 


small users to the lowest practicabie 
minimum.” 
“As things stand now,” he said, “the 


small users, who are least able to pay the 
high prices per unit of service, actually 
pay the highest rates. They are the very 
ones who, under the past and present 
practice of the Public Service Cominission 
(notably with regard to electric current) 
have been obliged to pay ridiculously high 
rates, while the consumers of great quan- 
tities of current pay ridiculously low rates 


The Fair Rate Board will correct that 
Security Control Planned 
The Governor further stated that th 


bill “specifically authorizes the Fair Rate 
Board to disapprove issues of public util- 
ity securities which do not represent 
actual prudent investment.” 

As to holding companies, “‘the fair rate 
bill gives the Board authority to re- 
Strain holding companies and other selfish 
interests from exploiting our people,” the 
statement said. 


ment for an experimental radio trans- | 
mitting station. 

This contemplates the establishment of | 
two field stations, one for radio reception | 
experiments and one for radio transmis- 
sion. These facilities are required because 
of the inherently large-scale nature of 
radio experimentation. The Bureau's 
radio work has been greatly hampered 
by the lack of a transmitting station at 
a distance from the Bureau, since any 
transmissions carried on produce destruc- 
tive interference to the Bureau’s radio 
measurement and standardization work. 
For a different reason a remote and large 
area is necessary for reception experi-! 
ments | 

In order to study the behavior of radio 
waves as received and in the medium 
through which they are transmitted, it is 
necessary that delicate measuring instru- 
ments be used and that the waves be re- 
ceived in a location free from obstacles 
which would disturb the incoming waves. 

The Bureau's radio service to the public 
along two principal lines will be consid- 
erably expanded by the new facilities. 

The first of these is the transmission 
of standard radio frequencies. Radio is 
unique in that the primary radio standard 
can be made simultaneously available to 
every one in the country. By sending out 
signals of standard frequency controlled 
by the primary standard maintained by 
the Bureau it is possible for all who wish 
to tune in and make direct use of the 
standard. 


Improved Transmitter 


Will Be Operated 

An improved transmitter will be located 
at the new transmitting location, and it is 
hoped to send out signals of standard fre- 
quency continuously. This will be of the! 
utmost value to radio stations of all kinds 
which can thus readily determine whether 
they are on the correct frequency. Inter- | 
ference will be minimized by this pro-| 
cedure. | 

In addition, it is possible that broadcast 
stations may be directly controlled by 
means of the incoming signals. This of- 
fers a possibility of synchronizing broad- 
casting stations so that a number may 
operate on the same frequency. 

The other principal service which can 
be expanded by means of the new facili- 
ties is the study of radio wave transmis- 
sion. Low power and temporary equip- | 
ment which have been used in the past 





| will be replaced by a suitable transmitter 


proper receiving and recording ap- 
The suitability of radio waves of 
various frequgqencies for transmission 
over Cesired distances, the accuracy of | 
radio direction finders, and knowledge of 
such limitations of radio as fading and 
“static,” depend upon large-scale investi- 
gations of radio wave transmission. 

One of the most valuable of the means 
of studving the behavior of radio waves 
is the direct measurement of the height 
of the Kennelly-Heaviside layer by means 
of radio waves reflected from it. This 
layer is a region of ionized air from 50 
to 100 miles above the earth which deter- 
mineg the carrying power and behavior of 
all high-frequency radio waves. The de- 
termination, as nearly continuously as 
possible, of the height of the Kennelly- 
Heaviside layer is expected to furnish the 
best possible index of the conditions de- 
termining radio wave propagation. 


and 
partus. 








Business in Far East 
Somewhat Improved 


Situation Generally Quiet in 


Most Parts of World 


Several Far Eastern areas show a tend- 
ency toward improvement in_ business 
sentiment, but in some instances the gains 
are offset by losses in other directions 
The Japanese import trade has improved 
somewhat but exports remain low. 

The gradual improvement of silver ex- 
change, depleted warehouse stocks, and 
easonal factors have stimulated Chinese 
business to some extent. especially in the; 


Shanghai area, but the uncertain ex-| 
change outlook prevents any substantial 
gain. The results of the Round Table 


Conference continue to improve sentiment 
in British India 


The Siamese rice market has_ been 
stimulated somewhat by the advance in 
Hong Kong exchange. Although present 


business remains dull in British Malaya 
a hopeful undercurrent has appeared with 





shortage of stocks reported in some in- 
stances In the Netherland East Indies 
import business is limited to immediate 


requirements and keen competition is forc- 
ing some sales at a loss 


The only improvement in the Philip- 
pines consists of greater hopefulness 
among strong business houses. Better 


wool prices and good agricultural condi- 
tions in Australia have ben offset by the 
unsettled financial situation. Although 


retail trade remains fair in Hawaii, the 
long-term outlook affected by low sugar 
prices. 


Textile ordering in Argentina improved 
slightly last week; exports have been 
heavy in volume this year but the value 
has declined. Coffee exports were normal 
in Brazil last week but general business 
was disturbed by the weakness of the 
milreis. 

Canadian business is generally quiet but 
the situation in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec is slightly better than at this 
time last year.—JIssued by the Department 
of Com:nerce 


Development of Measures to Lessen 


Child M arriages Is Recommended 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


cestor worship, this law will be difficult 
of enforcement 

In the United States and in Europe 
as well as in India the age of marriage 
has been influenced by “religious beliels 
It has also been infuenced by occupa- 
tional standards and general industrial 
conditions. by housing conditions, by the 


pioneer life of a newly settled coun. ry, by 
the exigencies of wir, by the ncaceiul 
| processes of education and of organized 


play, and last but ict least by the con- 
quest of that separateness in which many 
rural families have dwelt.” 

All of this means that many things 
other than the law determine the mar- 
riage age. Children who are brought up 
to look forward to completion of high 
school or college, to professional or trade 
training, to the accumulation of some ex- 
perience and some material resources be 
fore marriage do not usually think of 
marrying until this preparation for life 
is completed. 

These centrals need to be fostered be- 
cause they are in other ways more bene- 


and thereby render us less dependent 
upon foreign sources of supply. In fact 
the agricultural industry will benefit more 
economically due to present price condi- 
tions than will the fishery industry. 


ficial than a mere age prohibition. We 
all know then that in general whatever 
the law may be young children of 12 and 
14 do not marry in the United States 
That is not the only important question 
What we want to know is whether any 
considerable number of children do marry 
at this age and what are the individual 
or social results of these marriages. .- It 
is not easy to determine these facts. The 
records of the license bureaus are notori- 
ously inaccurate for an older age is unu- 
ally given in such marriages. The decen- 
nial census gives us some information. 


Facts for 1930 Are 


Not Yet Available 


The facts for 1930 are not yet available 
but in 1920, according to Richmond and 
Hall, 12,834 girls recorded as married 
were 15 at the time of the census and 
5.554 more were under 15 making 18,388 
who were still under 16 and who must 
have been 15 or younger when they mar- 
ried. This census showed also 825 girls 
of 15 who were either widowed or di- 
vorced. It is estimated on the basis of 
this census of 1920 that 343,000 women 
jand girls living in the United States to- 
day were child brides, that is, under 15 


when they married. There are about an| 
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Memorial on French Soil to Americans Who Died in World War | 


97 





| 


American Battle Monuments Commission. 


Memorials to Americans who died in the World War and who now rest in French soil are to be erected 


by Federal and State governments in 25 French cemeteries. 
Mihiel Cemetery, near Thiaucourt, is shown above. 


The design of the chapel to be erected in St. 
The design has been formally approved by the Na- 


tional Commission of Fine Arts, and the work of construction will be directed by the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, created by Congress to plan for the development and care of cemeteries abroad 


Right of Ohio to Redistrict State 


in which American dead are buried. 


Aliens Deportable 


In Accordance With Census Upheld’ Under New Ruling 


Attorney General of State Says Districts May Be Changed, 
Or Retained, at Will of Legislature 


CoLumsBus, OnIO, March 24. , 


The Ohio Legislature has the right 
either to redistrict the State into 24 con- 
gressional disiricts for the election of Ohio 


members of the National House of Repre- | 


sentatives or to continue the present 22 
districts and take advantage of the in- 
crease in the number of Representatives 


resulting from the recent census by elect- | 


ing the two additional Congressmen at 
large, according to a ruling of the At- 
torney General, Gilbert Bettman. 

The opinion of the Attorney General 
goes back to the construction of section 
2 of Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the member- 
ship in the House of Representatives and 
reviews the various apportionment acts 
passed by Congress in relation to censuses 


taken since the beginning of the Govern- | 


ment. The opinion points out that the 
manner of electing congressmen can be 


determined either by Congress or by the} 


tes and that before 1842 many 
of the States of the United States elected 
their congressmen at large. The exact 
question whether congressmen must at the 
present time be elected by districts turned 


separate Sta 


on an interpretation of an act of Congress | 


of Aug 8, 1911. 

Attorney General Bettman ruled that 
this act of Congress, which required Rep- 
resentatives to be elected by districts in 
the States, had relation only to the then 
apportionment, after the thirteenth cen- 
sus, and that there was no law of Con- 


election of these two additional congress- 
men, the existing election laws relating to 
the election of State officers were broad 
enough to permit the election of céngress- 
men as State officers, that is, congress- 
men at large. 

An opinion of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1892 was pointed out as 
authority for the principle that Congress- 
men, even though elected by districts, 
really represent the people of an entire 
State and the opinion concluded that, if 


no other provisions are enacted by the 
Ohio Legislature, Congressmen in the 
coming election may be nominated and 


elected as other State officers. 

In promulgating this opinion, Attorney 
Attorney General Bettman said: 

“It is rather strange that despite 
importance of the question involved, to 
wit, the right to have congressmen at 
large under the present United States 
laws—I have not been able to find 
express court decision on the subject. It 
has been urged that the Act of Congress 
of August, 1911, compels all congressmen 
to be elected by districts. If that is so, 
then all the congressmen at 
Illinois, Texas and Pennsylvania have had 


the 


Declared Numerous 


Secretary Doak Comments 
On Supreme Court Deci- 
sion in Regard to Desert- 
ing Seamen 


A large number of aliens who have 
entered the United States unlawfully are 
now deportable under the ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
March 23 that alien seamen who deserted 
in this country and remained beyond the 
period permitted by the Immigration Act 
may be deported moreethan three years 
after their entry, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Labor, W. N. Doak. 

A statement issued by the Department 


‘of Labor March 24, containing Secretary 


any | 


large that) 


jin recent years were illegally elected. My| 


gress which today compelled the States to} 


elect congressmen by districts. The opin- 
ion further held that under present Ohio 
laws Ohio is divided into 22 congressional 
districts. 
ted 24 congressmen to Ohio by the Ap- 
portionment Act of 1929, Attorney General 
Bettman held that the two additional 
congressmen could be elected in such 
manner as the laws of Ohio provide. The 


belief is that the congressional act of 1911 
applied to the then apportionment, and 
though never expressely repealed, is in- 
operative so far as succeeding apportion- 
ments are concerned, and so far as the 
apportionment of 1929 is concerned. That 
conclusion, therefore, leaves the States 


| free to elect congressmen as their own laws 
| provide, and, therefore, though Ohio might 


But Congress having now allot- | 


opinion then concluded that if the Ohio; 


Legislature makes no provision for the 


Daylight-saving Time 
Opposed in Maryland 


Senate Adopts Measure Requir- 
ing Standard Time 


Annapolis, Mp., March 24. 

The Senate has passed, voting 16 to 3, 
a bill making it unlawful to show in pub- 
lic any clock designating other than 
siandard time. It now goes to the House 

The measure would affect any time- 
piece in public view, either on the streets 
or highways, on public buildings or in 
store windows, and provides a fine of $25 
for each violation. 

The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate a resolution asking Baltimore 
merchants not to institute voluntary day- 
light saving time. 

The New Hampshire House recently 
killed a bill which would have permitted 
cities and towns to determine for them- 
selves whether they would adopt daylight 
saving time, and previously had defeated 
a measure proposing to make such time 
effective throughout the State. 


ried these child brides so that this prob- 


lem affects about two-thirds of a million | 
proportion of | 


people. This is a small 
our 120,000,000 people, but these child mar- 
riages lead to social problems which make 
this number of great importance. 

The reason which led the League of 
Nations to look into this whole subject 
so far as the international aspect of the 
problem is concerned is of importance 
here—very young girls are married some- 
times for exploitabion and immorality. 

Arguments against early marriages are 
as follows 

While the facts as to the physiological 
aspects of child marriages have not been 
completely assembled, the weight of evi- 
dence is that full bodily maturity, their 
adult height and weight, is not reached 
for many girls until 18 and for many 
boys until 20. That they should not under- 
take the responsibilities of parenthood 
until maturity seems reasonable. The girl 
who marries very young, @ man usually 
much older than herself, passes under 
the tutelage of her husband and frequently 
never acquires the independent outlook 
and resourcefulness that she would have 
had, had marriage been postponed until 
womanhood. A childish mother or a child- 
ish wife may be appealing to the incurably 
romantic individual, but she is unequal to 
the burdens and responsibilities which 
she should carry. 

There is some opposition to raising the 
marriage age lest it may result in compli- 
cated moral situations. Those who meet 
these cases in the juvenile court and in 
institutions often favor some possible ex- 
ceptions in special cases to the age estab- 
lished by law. Most of those who issue 
the licenses and those who handle the 
problem think the age should be slowly 
raised in States which have a low age at 
present. They emphasize a slow raising 
of the age because they think any sud- 
den and considerable advance in the age 
minimum without preparatory education 
of the community and without adequate 
preparation for enforcement would do lit- 


‘equal number of men and boys who mar-|tle good and might do great harm. 


redistrict into 24 districts, Ohio will not 
lose the two additional congressmen if it 
fails to redistrict, but the two additional 
congressmen may be elected as other State 
officers are elected—at large.” 


Construction of Ship Canal 
Is Sought in New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., March 24. 

Congress would be memorialized by a 
resolution introduced in the Legislature 
by Senator Clifford R. Powell of Burling- 
ton, to construct the proposed New Jersey 
ship canal from Bordentown to Morgan, 
Raritan Bay. 

The resolution points out that New Jer- 
sey is ready to furnish the right of way 
and that construction of the canal is 
desirable to complete in inland waterway 
system along the entire length of the At- 
lantic coast. 

The House has defeated a measure for 
the licensing of public swimming pools 
A bill providing the naming of alternate 
jurors for service in the event that a 
member of a panel in a prolonged case 
be excused has also been rejected 

The House approved a bill providing 
that persons practicing law without li- 
cense would be liable civilly. 

The Senate passed a bill to exempt air- 
craft from the gasoline tax. 


Restriction in Output 


Of Rubber Proposed 


British and Dutch Growers to 
Confer in London 


The proposed conference of British and 
Dutch rubber growers to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of restriction in production will 
be held in London during the current 
week, according to British trade advices 
received in the Commerce Department's 
Rubber Division from Trade Commis- 
sioner Roger R. Townsend at London. 

The news that a committee represent- 
ing the Dutch rubber growers was com- 
ing to London to discuss a possible re- 
striction scheme aroused considerable in- 
terest in the rubber market, and specula- 
tive buying raised the price from about 
3%,d. to 444d. per pound, according to the 
British information. Rubber shares on 
the London stock exchange also reflected 
the news with higher quotations for the 
great majority of them 

It is believed in British rubber circles 
that the scheme which the Dutch com- 
mittee proposes to discuss is based on 
that sugegsted some time ago by Sir 
George Maxwell. It provides for a pivotal 
price of 9d per lb., with 25 per cent re- 
striction of exports when the price falls 
below this figure, and a 10 per cent ex- 
port tax on native production which would 
not otherwise be subject to the restriction 
scheme. Considerable doubt is expressed 
by trade leaders as to whether such a 
plan would be acceptable to the Dutch 
government, which has hitherto been op- 
posed to restriction, but it is said that 
the government has expressed its willing- 
ness to reconsider its position in the mat- 
ter. The fact that it has recently spon- 
sored restriction plans for tin and sugar 
has encouraged the rubber interests in 
hopiny that some schemé may be evolved 
which will have the government's support 
current British opinion indicates. 

Market opinion is divided as to whether 
the present discussions will lead to any 
definite result, and there is considerable 
doubt that any satisfactory scheme can 
be agreed upon by the Dutch and British 
interests which would also gain the ap- 
|proval of the Dutch government. That 


Doak's comments on the decision, follows 
in full text: 


Secretary of Labor W. N. Doak, in com- 
menting upon the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court rendered on Monday 
of this week, said that he believes this 
will enable the immigration authorities 
to effect the deportation of a large num- 
ber of aliens who have entered the United 
States unlawfully under the Immigration 
Act of 1924. The decision affirms the 
contention of the Department of Labor 
that an alien seaman who deserts his 
ship in a United States port and remains 
in the country may be deported at any 
time after arrival. Under an earlier law 
deserting seamen were not subject to de- 
portation unless procedings to that end 
were instituted within three years after 
entry, and a lower court held that the 
more stringent law of 1924 did not change 
a seaman’s status in this regard. 

Ever since the quota limit laws went 
into effect, illegal entry in the guise of | 
seamen has been a prolific source of im- 
migration law violations. During the past 
six years nearly 100,000 seamen have de- 
serted ships in ports of the United States. 
‘A large propoition of these arc still in 


the country and under the Supreme 
Court’s decision they may be deported 
whenever found without regard to the 


length of time they have been in the coun- 
try. Most deserting seamen take employ- | 
ment in the United States thereby de- | 
priving citizens and lawfully resident 
aliens of jobs and Department of Labor 
officials are confident that it will now be 
possible to expel many who had evaded 
arrest for three years and believed they 
were safe from deportation. 


Drought Loans Expected 
To Consume Entire Fund 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


tions for loans from the $2,000,000 fund 
for advances to farmers in the storm- 
stricken States of the Southeast 

About 2,500 applications for loans ar- 
rived at the Washington regional office of 
the Farmers Seed Loan Office March 23, 
and applications are arriving regularly 
at the rate of 800 to 1,500 a day, the large 
number on March 23 being due to the 
over-Sunday accumulation. The Wash- 
ington office mailed out 1,040 checks on 


| was invested in dormitories. 
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Housing Facilities” 


For Land Grant 
Colleges Sought 


Small Percentage of Stu-. 


dents in Such Institutions 
Are Living in Dormi- 
tories, Survey Shows 





An unusual shortage of housing facil- 
ities for students exists on many campuses 
of the 52 land-grant colleges in the United 
States, according to a survey made by 
the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior. The land-grant group in- 
cludes many of the Nation's leading in= 
stitutions of learning. 


Capital investments of the institutions, 
with special reference to dormitories for 
men and women students, were appraised 
in the survey requested by the colleges 
with the discovery that only 48 per cent 
of the colleges’ total outlay of $427,005,366 
In 44 of the 
institutions examined with a total enroll- 
ment of 136,000 students, the number 
living in dormitories was 21,000, or 15 per 
cent of the entire student body. Two of 
the colleges. the University of Nebraska 
and Colorado Agricultural College, are 
recorded as having no residence halls of 
any type. 

The need for the construction of addi- 
tional dormitories for women students was 
particularly emphasized by the survey 
findings. Out of the total students resid- 
ing in dormitories at the colleges, 13,000 
were men and 8,090 were women, indicat- 
ing that more facilities were supplied for 
the housing of men students than for 


; women students. 


In many instances, the study revealed, 
universities and colleges have been wait- 
ing for State legislatures to make appro- 
priations to provide needed housing fa- 
cilities on their campus. Purdue, Iowa 
State, University of Kentucky, University 
of Minnesota, Rutgers, Oregon Agricul< 
tural, Penn State and Washington State, 
however, have secured enactment of a 
general law giving them a right to con- 
struct new residence halls, including addi- 
tions, through the issuance of bonds or 
special corporation financing. 

The University of Idaho, Michigan 
State, Mississippi A. and M., Oklahoma A, 
and M., and Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
reported that on different occasions they 
constructed particular residence and din- 
ing halls through bond issues authorized 
by special legislation, the law <-pplying 
only to the specified construction projects, 

Other methods to finance additional 
housing facilities have been resorted to; 
a sinking fund at the State College of 
Washington; a nonprofit sharing corpo- 
ration at the University of Wisconsin; 
and a fund from actual residence and 
dining hall earnings at Rutgers and the 
University of Illinois. 

Georgia State Agricultural, Purdue, 
Massachusetts Tech, University of New 
Hampshire, Rutgers, Cornell, Penn State, 
University of Tennessee, and the Unie 
versity of Vermont have been very fore 
tunate in receiving liberal donations to 
finance initial construction costs of resi- 
dence and dining halls.—IJssued by the 
Department of the Interior. 





Uniform Narcotic Act Given 
‘Pocket Veto’ in New Mexico 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., March 24, ° 


Governor Seligman has “pocket vetoed” 
the uniform narcotic act (S. 94). He said 
he believed such a law to be superfluous, 
as there is already a Federal statute regu- 
lating all narcotics excepting marijuana 
and there is a State law to control that. 

yovernor George W. P. Hunt of Arizona, 
allowed the uniform narcotic act (H. 23) 
to become a law without his signature, 


(A statement concerning his action was 
printed in the issue of March 11.) 





and prove 
their 





March 24 before noon, and the work was 
proceeding steadily. This office is only 
one of five regional offices, and the one 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been making loans 
in much larger volume 

Forces handling the loans again are be- 
ing expanded to keep the work current. 


About 100 persons are at work at the 
Washington office, and more are to be 
taken on. 

| 
the British government is ready to ap- 





prove any practicable scheme is indicated 
by its reply to a recent question in | 
parliament on the subject. The Colonial 
Secretary stated that the government 
could not initiate any scheme, but that 
it will give careful consideration to any | 
scheme agreed upon by the producers in | 
all countries concerned, which provides | 
for a practicable planning of aggregate | 
production in correspondence with world 
demand.—Issued by the Department of | 
Commerce. 
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Joint Activities 


‘Open Winter Aids 


Of Public Health *"°*"!" % "88° 


Service Outlined 


Medical Service in Federal 





Prisons Added to List of, 


Cooperative Efforts With 
Official Agencies 


An interesting sidelight on the varied 
cooperative activities of the Public Health 
Service is indicated in a report of Sur- 
geon General H. S. Cumming of the Pub- 
lic Health Service recently made public. 
It is pointed out that in accordance with 
the policy of the Service for the past} 
several years, cooperation with official and 
unofficial organizations in matters con- 
cerning public health was continued dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. Some of these 
cooperative activities are required by law. 
and the remainder are deemed necessary 
in the interest of economical and efficient 
administration. : 

By means of this cooperation, similar 
or related activities are coordinated and 
duplication of effort is avoided. The vol- 
ume of this cooperative work, although 
heretofore cxtensive, was further in- 
creased during the fiscal year 1930 by the 
provision through the Public Health 
Service of medical service for Federal 
penal institutions. : 

Among the more important cooperative 
activities with official agencies may be 
mentioned: 

Examination of Immigrants 

With the Department of State in the 
medical examination of intending immi- 
grants abroad for visa purposes, and in 
the issuance of bills of health by Amer- 
ican consuls and related quarantine mat- 
ters, and in the treatment of destitute 
seamen returned from abroad. 


With other branches of the Treasury 
Lepartment in the hospital care and med- 
ical and hospital service of the Coast 
Guard. including retired personnel, in the 
deve'srment of venereal disease contro] 
activitics among seamen, and in making 
san > surveys cf Coast Guard stations; 
in a:dinz the Bureau of Customs in the 
mat**~ of violations of the Act of, Feb 
15, 1393, because of failure of mastérs oi 
vessels to present American consular bills 
of health; in issuing port sanitary state- 
ments to out bound vessels and in stand-4 
ardizing and administering procedures re- | 
quired of aircraft arriving in the Unitea 

tates from foreign countries; in the is- 
suance of permits to ships for medi€inal 
liquo> and narcotics; in service on com- 
mittess for the examination and disposi- 
tion of narcotic drugs; with the Office of 
the Supervising Architect in the prepara- | 
tion of plans for water supply and sew- 
age disposal systems at border customs 
stations. 

‘York at Penal Institutions 

With the Department of Justice in mak- 
ing sanitary surveys of water and sewcr- 
age sysiorrs and pasteurization of milk at 
penal institutions; in matters related to 
th> protection of the interests of the 
United States in which the administration 
of the quarantine laws and regulations 
are concerned, or in which the proper | 
care and preservation of public property 
is concerned; in the treatment of Federal 
prisoncrs retained in jails at certain ports; 
in furnishing personnel for medical and 
psychiatric work in Federal prisons and 
with the Prohibition Bureau in the study 
of the cause of Jamaica ginger paralysis. 

With the Department oi the Interior by 
making, .or the Bureau of Pensions, 
physical examinations of applicants for 
Civil Service retirement and for military 
pensions; the Office of Indian Affairs in 
the investigation of water and sewerage | 
systems on Indian jurisdictions, and in a 
study of th? relation of dental caries to 
nu.rition end climate; by the detail of 
medical officers to supervise the medical 
work of the Office of Indian Affairs; with | 
the National Park Service in the supervi- 
sion of sanitation in national parks and 
monuments, in maintaining the joint 
venereal disease clinic for indigents at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and in an epidemiological 
study of the various phases of an in- 
testinal illness of unknown origin which 
has occurred for the past few summers in | 
the National Parks of the Rocky Mountain | 
region. 

Foreign Aircraft Inspection 

With the Department of Commerce in 
th: matter of standardizing and admin- 
istering procedures required of aircraft 
arriving in the United States from for- 
eign countries; by the physical examina- 
tion ard instruction and examination in 
the principles of first-aid of applicants 
for licens? as ships’ Officers, at the re- 
quest of the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice: by the treatment of lighthouse keep- 
ers and s2amen from vessels of the light- 
hous? cs‘ablishment, Coast and Geodetic | 
Survey, and Bureau of Fisheries; by fur-| 
nishing medical supplies to lighthouse 
vessels; by the physical examination of 
commercial air pilots, by making sanitary 
surveys for the Bureau of Lighthouses; 
with the Bureau ef Mines by assisting 
with the organization of venereal disease 
activities in the clinic at Picher, Okla. | 
and also by the detail of medical per-| 
sonnel to that Bureau; with the Bureau 
of Standards, the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
icc, and the Bureau of Mines in connec- 
tion with the health hazards arising from 
the use of refrigerating gases; and with 
the American Marine Standards Commit- 
tee in the preparation of standard spccifi- 
cations for the rat-proofing of ships. 

With the Department of Labor by the 
examination of immigrants in the United 
States and abroad and treatment of de- 
tained aliens: in standardizing and ad- 
ministcring procedures required of air- 
craft arriving in the United States from 
foreign countries; in the medical exam-| 
ination of arriving immigrants, and the 
medical examination of intending immi- 
grants abroad. 

Cooperation and assistance was ¢ex- 
tended to a number of other bureaus and 
departments. 

Collection of Data 

The Public Health Service cooperated 
with all of the States of the Union in 
the collection of reports of the prevalence 
of diseases and epidemiological data re- 
lating to the communicable diseases. The 
Public Health Service was also able to 
assist and cooperate with a number of 
States in various public health matters 
rela‘ing to venereal disease control; dem- 
onstrations of rural sanitation; supervision 
and c>rtification of watcr supplies used 
by inierstate carriers; campaigns for the 
prevention and control of trachoma: 
stream pollution; malaria control and 
other special public health problems. 

Cooperation was also extended to a 
number of cities in connection with mat- 
ters pertaining to the public health. 

Cooperation was effected with a number 
of organizations engaged in public health 
activities, among which may be mentioned, | 
the American Public Health Association, 
the Service of Epidemiological Intelligence 
and Public Health Statistics of the League 
of Nations, the National Safety Council, 
the American Red Cross, and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation.—/ssued by the Public 
Health Service. 





















Sponge Production 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., is the chief sponge 
market of this country. More than 414,- 
082 pounds of sponges valued at $302,938 | 


were handled there last year. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


|is borne out by ectual practice, that ship- 


Output Per Farm Flock for 
First Quarter of Year 
Rises Sharply 


Egg production per farm flock the first 
three months of this year has increased 
markedly over the corresponding period a 
year ago, in spite of a sharp reduction 
in the number of hens and pullets of 
laying age, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

The heavy layings this year are at- 
tributed to the open Winter, but the Bu-; 
reau believes that the reaction to be ex- 
pected later will fend to reduce layings | 
per flock to below the level of recent) 
years. The Bureau's figures cover reports | 
from 22,000 crop correspondents, exclud- | 
ing flocks numbering 400 or more hens | 
and pullets of laying age on Jan. 1, this 
year. | 

The figures show that on March 1 this 
year, the number of hens and pullets of } 
jaying age in farm flocks of crop re- 
porters averaged 83.6 per farm, compared 
with 88 a year ago, and a five-year av-| 
erage of 85.9 on that date. The reduction | 
since January has been six birds per flock, ; 
compared with a five-year average re- 
duction of 1.8 birds in this period. ; 

Layings per farm flock on March 1: 
averaged 35.7 eggs compared with 38.6 | 
eggs last March 1, and 32 for the five- 
year average. The aggregate of the lay-! 
ings per flock on Jan. 1, Feb. 1, and 
March 1 combined is 75.3 eggs this year 
compared with 71.5 in 1930, and 64.9 in: 
the five years 1925-29.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Improved Methods 


For Refrigeration 


Of Seafood Adopted 


Processes of Packing Fish 
Are Gradually Being Per- 
fected, Says Specialist of 
Federal Bureau , 





By J. M. Lemon 

Associate Technologist of 

the Bureau of Fisheries 

The complete developments of standards | 

for the application of refrigeration to sea- | 

food is not, as yet accomplished. _ There | 

are certain recognized practices which are | 

considered favorable to progress in the} 

industry, and others which are not to be} 
recommended. ’ 

It has been proved by experiments, and 


ments of fish, refrigerated by direct con- 
tact with ice and packed in boxes, arrive 
at their destination in a superior condi- | 
tion and often find a more ready market 
and sell for a higher price than do those 
which sre packed in barrels. The boxes 
used for packing are generally made in 
certain standard sizes and the shape varies 
with individual box manufacturers. On 
the other hand the barrels which are used 
for packing fish for shipment are gen-| 
erally secondhand and have previously 
been used for the shipment of other com- 
modities, such as sugar or salt pork. 
Use of Low Temperatures 


It has also become a recognized fact 
that fish which are frozen at very low 
temperatures are in every way superior | 
to those frozen at temperatures slightly | 
below the freezing point. At the present | 
time, firms which are freezing fish are 
employing temperatures varying between | 
15 and 50 degrees blow 0 degrees F., each 
firm using a temperature considered by it | 
to yield the best product. It is generally | 
conceded that there is a point in this 35) 
degree range at which fish can be frozen 
economically and rapidly enough to yield 
a product which would meet the require- 
ments for quick-frozen fish. At the pres-| 
ent time this standard temperature has | 
not been found. | 

The temperatures at which frozen fish 
are stored until they are marketed vary} 
between 5 and 20 degrees above 0 degrees 
F. It is not improbable that there is a 
certain temperature within this range of 
15 degrees that will give the desired re-| 
sults and affect the quality of the product} 
the least. It can be Getermined, by scien- 
tific research, whether or not there is an| 
optimum. temperature. 


Efficient Handling 


The handling of fish which are to be 
frozen is being reduced gradually to | 
methods which are considered good prac- 
tice, and for this reason may eventually 
be accepted as standard. It has been 
found by practice that a standard size 
pan in which fish are packed for freez- 
ing is more economical than the use of | 
pans of miscellaneous sizes. The reasons | 
for this are quite apparent, since pans of 
odd sizes would slow up the packing proc- 
ess and would not lend themselves to ef- | 
ficient placing in the freezing rooms. 

The size and general construction have 
been determined by actual practice, and | 
it has been found that the shape of the 
bottom should be rectangular. The width 
should be about two-thirds of the length 
and the height about one-sixth of the 
width. The average weight of these pans 
when packed with fish should be about 35 
pounds each. The fish which are frozen | 
in these pans form a cake and remain 
in that form when removed. The cakes 
are packed for storage and shipment in 
yvooden boxes of the proper dimensions to 
contain 100 to 200 pounds each. 

Conveying Systems 

Standardized conveying systems have 
been adopted by many of the firms oper- 
ating freezers, which transport both the 
tull and empty pans to various parts olf 
the plant. Machinery for scaling, skin- 
ning, and filleting fish has been adopted, 
and is constantly being improved. This 
is another indication of the general trend 
toward uniformity and standardization. 

Certain sizes and shapes of packages 
and containers in which frozen fillets are 
being marketed are showing increased 
popularity with the public, the producers, 
and dealers in these products, thus indicat- 
ing a distinct tendency toward standards. | 
The most popular package for wholesale 
distribution is one constructed of cor- 
rugated board, insulated on the inside 
and having a capacity of 15 pounds, bear- 
ing the trade mark of the producer on} 
the outside. The fillets are individually 
wrapped in trade marked and branded 
parehment paper. Frequently a sheet of 
cardboard slightly larger than the fillet, 
containing instructions for handling and, 
in many cases, recipes for cooking, is in- 
cluded in the package. 

Types of Packages . 

It has been found that these cartons | 
when sealed can be shipped surprisingly | 
long distances without any appreciable de- 
terioration, even though no additional re- 
frigeration is used.” | 

Other types of packages which are} 
growing in use are the one-pound cartons 
containing fillets wrapped in a trans-| 


containing | 
fillets individually wrapped in trans- 
parent wrappers and frozen in the pack- 
ages are also being introduced. 

At present there are no standards for 
grading fish which are to be frozen and 


| Placed in cold storage for future use. This 
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| bles a tide curve. 
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Wind Gage for Testing Standard Current Meters 





curacy and life of the meter. 





Daily Predictions of Ocean Currents 
Made Available by Geodetic Survey 





Value of Studies to Navigation Explained by Chief of 


Division of Tides and Currents . 


By Capt. Paul C. Whitney 


Chief, Division of Tides and Cur rents, Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Mariners all know of and appreciate | ject to the disturbing influences of non- 
the importance that currents play in safe tidal currents which affect the regularity 


navigation. A false knowledge of their 
strength and direction may cause the loss 
of the ship, especially when about to 
make a landfall. It is every-day routine 
to make port in fine weather with all the 
necessary aids to navigation plainly vis- 
ible as the ship passes up the entrance 
channel. In thick weather, with visibility 
extending only to the bow of the vessel, 
it is another story. Then the “set” of the 
current must be known, or the master 


|may soon find he is completely lost or, 
| even worse, aground on a dangerous out-| the times of slack water, but leave un-| 
|lying reef, perhaps exposed to all the! changed the times of flood and ebb. In 


dangers of the restless sea. 


In attempting to unravel the factors 
that bring about currents, so that their 
nature may be understood and their 
changes predicted, it has been found that 
currents fall into two large classes, 
namely, tidal currents and nontidal cur- 
rents. 


Tidal currents are periodic, like the 
tides with which they are connected, pass- 
ing through regular cycles of flood and 
ebb, with periods of slack between. Non- 
tidal currents are not periodic, being 
brought about by winds, temperature dif- 
ferences of sea water in different areas of 
the oceans, and other factors. An ex- 
ample of a tidal current is that which 
floods and ebbs through the Narrows, into 
and out of New York harbor. The Gulf 
Stream, 40 miles wide off Miami Beach, 
Fla., carrying more than 1,000 times the 


|}amount of water borne by the Mississippi 


of its occurrence, as regards times, veloc- | 
ities, and directions. Studies of these cur- 
rents disclose the surprising fact that along! 


| our coasts a wind will bring about a cur- | 
}rent not in its own direction, but in one 


about 20 degrees to the right of the wind. 


| The velocity of such a current approxi- | 


| mates, 2 per cent of the velocity of the 
| wind. 


A tidal current in a river may be) 


|so changed by a steady nontidal current | 


as to make both the period and velocities | 


| of flood and ebb unequal, and to change} 


| a river, therefore, with considerable fresh 


|as a swifter ebb current. 


water run-off, we find the period of ebb 
somewhat longer than the flood, as well 
If the velocity | 


'of the nontidal current exceeds that of | 


the tidal current at time of strength, the 
tidal current will be completely masked, 


|and the resulting current will set at all 


| times 


in the direction of the nontidal 
current. In such a case there will be 
no slack water, but during the regular 


| tidal periods there will occur maximum | 


|rise and fall of the tide. 


and minimum velocities. 

Many confuse tidal currents with the | 
For instance, 
we hear “the tide was flooding at the 
time,” when what is really meant is that 


|the “current” was flooding. Paradoxical | 


| face may be falling when the tidal current 
|is flowing into an area. 


River, is an example of a nontidal cur- | 


rent in the open ocean. 


Ocean Currents Said to Be 


Fairly Well Charted 


Ocean currents have been known for 
years, These “ocean rivers,” through ob- 
serVations made by the mariner in sailing 
the seven seas, are fairly well charted 
and their relations to winds known. Some 
of the more important are the Gulf 


as it may seem, it is from the very nature 
of tidal phenomena that the water sur- 


This important 
feature depends a great deal upon whether 
the tide-producing wave in the area in 
question is a progressive or stationary 
wave, and whether there is any great 
amount of retarding effect due to fric- | 
tion. In a purely progressive wave type 


| pict the direction and velocity of the cur- 


jin any 


The division of field equipment, 
United States Geological Survey, 
has under its supervision over 600 
current meters which are either 
made in the field equipment shops 
or to its specifications, and tested 
and kept in repair in the shops. 
Fifty years of experience with cur- 
rent meters have been written into 
the specifications which have been 
adopted as a standard, with all 
parts interchangeable. The mate- 
rial emnloved, it is stated, has been 
adopted for use to increase the ac- 


The upper photograph shows a current meter under test, and below is shown one 
of the current meters which has been tested according to the 
ry + - 


standard specifications. 


at high and low waters, whereas in a 
stationary wave type the greatest current 
occurs midway between high and low 
waters. This may be modified both by 


tidal friction and the configuration of | 
the water area. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey for many 
years has been making observations of 
the complexities of current movements, 
and the reader from this partial recapitu- 
lation of facts will appreciate the intri-! 
cacies of the many problems they present. 
However, it is just another job handled 
by this scientific bureau of the Federal | 
Government and an orderly analysis of 
these findings has made possible the is- 
suance in advance of daily predictions of 
the strengths and slacks of the current at 
many of our important Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports, and by the use of current aif-| 
ferences and constants, to extend this 
information to over 1,000 other localities. 


Movements Studied 


For Many Years 


These predictions are made on the tide 
predicting machine. By a slight mechan- 
ical modification, this machine not only 
indicates on its dials the predicted times 
of strengths and slacks of the currents 
for any given place, for any day in the 
year, but also traces a curve of the vari- 
ations of the velocities of the current. 

Current predictions are published an- | 
nually in advance for the Atlantic coast 
and the Pacific coast. They are likewise 
combined with tide predictions and pub- 
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For Maple Syrup 








Many Pennsylvania Dealers 
Adopting Classification 
Used by Vermont 


Harrispunc, Pa., March 24. 


Tentative color standards and grades 
| for selling Pennsylvania mapie syrup are 
j; being used this season by a number of 
‘leading producers and dealers, according 
to George A. Stuart, director, Bureau of 
Markets, Pennsylvania Department of Ag- 


Standard Sioces Giles af Cand 


| riculture. These standards have been pre- | 


| pared to conform to the official Vermont 
| grades which have been used successfully 
in that State for several years, he said. 

{ “Pennsylvania is one of the five lead- 
| ing States in the production of maple 
| products and frequently 
{of these products per tree than any othei 
State,” Mr. Stuart said. 


“The maple syrup and sugar producers 
in Pennsylvania have, at their front door 
| the greatest consuming markets in the 
| world, and yet there is great danger of 
| these markets being lost to producers in 
other States who are in a position to 


produced more | 


supply the producers in quantity and of a} 


| known standard. 

“Hotels and restaurants, for example, 
}are large users of maple syrup and are 
| particularly anxious to know the color 
and grade of the syrup when making pur- 
chases. For that reason, they have con- 
fined their buying largely to States where 
standards have been officially adopted.” 


|NEW BOOKS 
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Findlay, Geo. M. Recent advances in chemo- 


therapy. illus. 532 p. Lond, J. & A 
Churchill, 1930. 31-1793 
Fisher, Susanna G. Bible pictures and their 
stories. author, Susanna G. Fisher, artist. 
E. S. Hardy. 72 p., illus. Phil., Natl. pub 
co., 1930. 31-1833 


Fleming, Daniel J. Helping people grow: ap- 
plication of educational principles to Chris- 
tian work abroad. 236 p. N. Y., Assn. 
press, 1931 31-1891 

For Joan of Arc, an act of homage from: 9 
members of French Academy: Marshal Foch, 
Louis Bertrand, Georges Goyau, Henri Lave- 
dan, Louis Madelin, Me. Henri-Robert, Mer 


Baudrillart, Maurice Barres, Gabriel Hanoe- 
taux. 121 p., illus. Lond., Sheed & Ward 
1930. 90-27092 
Golub, Jacob S. Israel in Canaan. (Union 
graded _ ser., ed. by E. Gamoran.) 356 p.. 
ilus. Cincinnati, Dept. of synagogue and 


school .extension of Union of American He- 


brew congregations, 1930. 31-1839 
| Goodell, Chas. L. Life reveries. 175 Bo: 
Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 31-1608 


Gordon, Buford F. Pastor and people, prob- 
lems of church administration 
Akron, O., Pub. for author by Superior prig. 


& litho. co., 1930. 31-1834 
Haddon, Kathleen. Artists in string: string 
figures; their regional distribution and so- 


cial significance, by ... (Mrs. O. H. T. Rish- 


173 p. | 


lished as convenient pocket-size local beth). 174 p., illus. N. Y., E. P, Dutton, 
“Tide and Current Tables” for Massa- pees i : ; 31-1712 
chusetts Bay, New York harbor, San Fran- ao ie * en ontge. 28 ot. 
cisco Bay and Puget Sound. operative socy., 1931.) = 31-1794 | 


New means are constantly being found 
to contribute available data to the mar- 
iner and hydrographic engineer, as evi- 
denced by a new series of “Tidal Current 
Charts” for various harbors. These de- 


rent at maximum flood, maximum ebb and 
hourly before and after each maximum 
flood and ebb. They are of interest alike 
to the navigator, engineer and scientist. 





|These 12 charts, printed in colors and 


bound into a gingle pamphlet, portray 
for each tidal hour the current that may | 
be expected throughout the entire harbor 
i year. The demand for similar 
publications previously issued for New 
York harbor and San Francisco Bay has 


oe tide the maximum currents occur about ; proven their popularity. 


| 


| 


| Stream off our Atlantic coast; the great | 


Kuro Siwo, or Japan current; the Hum- | 


bolt, or Peru current, west of South Amer- 
ica; the Benguelo current, west of Africa; 
and the Equatorial currents of the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. The impor- 
tance of the mariner 


parent. Even 


knowing their | 
velocities and directions is at once ap-| 
rior to the Revolutionary | 


War, knowledge of the Gulf Stream by | 


certain masters of sailing packets gave 
them an advantage over rivals in Short- 
ening their crossing times from the col- 
onies to England. 

Of even more importance is the pro- 
found effect currents have on the climate 
and living conditions in many parts of 
the world, as they transfer to the north- 
ern and southern portions of the globe a 


| great deal of the heat received from the 


sun over the equatorial waters of the 
earth, and modify to no small degree the 
temperatures. Northwestern 
Europe would be far less fruitful without 
the warm waters brought to its shores by 
the Gulf stream. 

Currents resulting from the tide alone 
have little velocity tn the open oceans, 
but along the coasts, where their effects 
are significant, they are of major impor- 
tance. As tides may be predicted, so may 


| the currents to which they give rise, if 


sufficient observations are made to study 
their periodicities. Such observations 
have been made by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for a number 
of years in many localities, such as har- 
bors, bays, and rivers, and from light ves- 
sels anchored along the coasts. 


Two Types of Tidal 


Currents Are Known 


A study of these observations develops 
the fact that tidal currents are of two 
types—-reversihg and rotary. In the en- 
trance to a bay, in a river, or where a re- 
stricted width occurs, the tidal current is 
the reversing type; that is, the flood cur- 
rent runs in one direction for a period of 


| about six hours and the ebb current for 


a like period in the opposite direction. 
The change from flood to ebb gives rise 
to a period of slack water. From slack 
to the strength of either ebb or flood the 
velocity increases continuously. In fact, 
if one plots the changing velocities 
against times, the resulting curve resem- 
The velocities of these 
currents react to the tide; the large 
ranges of Spring tides give rise to in- 
creased velocities of currents while during 
neap tides the velocities are small. For 
example, the strength of ebb in the 
Golden Gate varies from less than a knot 


| to as much as six knots. 


Off-shore tidal currents are generally 
not of the reversing type. Instead of flow- 
ing in the same general direction during 
the period of flood and in the opposite 
during ebb, they axe continually changing, 
with no neriod of slack. 

The tidal current at any place is sub- 


works to the disadvantage of both the 
producer and the purchaser. A system 


- |parent wrapper and frozen in the carton. | should be devised which would grade the 
|Five- and 10-pound cartons 


fish of each species into classes accord- 
ing to size, and which would eliminate 


all fish which are not strictly fresh from | 


the freezing process. The purchaser could 


most suited to his need and thus climi- 
nate considerable waste. 


... Record o 


F Bills in... 


STATE LEGISLATURES | 





Taxation | 

Minn. S. 352. Amending Constitution to 

permit levying of motor vehicle tax on com- 

panies now paying the gross receipts tax. 
Passed by Senate and House. *® 

Mont. H. J. R. 7. Requesting Congress 

to enact legislation permitting the taxation 


| of the personal property of employes of mili- 


tamy reservations. Signed by Governor. 

Mont. H. 211. Imposing tax on motor 
carriers. Signed by Governor. 

Mont. H. 347. , Providing method for re- 
funding gas tax. Signed by Governor. 

N. Mex. H. 17 and S. 70. Senate substi- 


tute. Providing for refund of gasoline tax 
when fuel is not used for operation on high- 
ways. Signed by Governor. 

N. Dak. H. 152. Exempting certain grains 
from taxation. Passed by House and Senate. 

N. Dak. S. C. R. 252. Proposing amend- 
ment, to section 176 of Constitution permit- 
ting taxation of real estate acquired by 
State or county through tax proceedings. 
Passed by Senate and House. 

S. Dak. H. 135. Imposing a tax of 5 cents 
a pound on lard substitutes. Signed by Gov- 
ernor. 

Utah. H. 26. License tax of $100 a year 
on signboards along highways. Killed. 

Utah. H. 114. Rev. and Taxation Com- 
mittee (by request of Tax Commission). Giv- 
ing Tax Commission power formerly held by 
Board of Equalization to assess public util- 
ities. Incorporated in S. 118; passed. 

Utah. H. 115. Rev. and Taxation Com- 
mittee (by request of Tax Commission). Giv- 
ing Tax Commission right to review local 
budgets and levies, upon ‘petition of 10 tax- 
payers. Killed. 

Utah. H. 116. Rev. and Taxation Com- 
mittee (by request of Tax Commission). Ex- 
emption of power plants used in pumping 
irrigation water. Passed by House and Sen- 
ate as S. 76. 

Utah H. 118. Rev. and Taxation Com- 
mittee (by request of Tax Commission). Giv- 
ing Tax Commission power formerly held by 
State Board of Equalization in taxing mines. 
Incorporated in S. 118; passed. 

Utah. S. 6. Personal income tax. 
as S. 113. 

Utah. S. 24. 
tax commission 
S. 118 

Wash. 
lands. 
gation Commission. 
House. 


Passed 


Putting te constitutional 
into operation. Passed as 


Sub. 8S. 23. Taxation of forest 
Introduced at request of Tax Investi- 
Passed by Senate and 


Workmen's Compensation 
Calif A. 627. To amend section 46 of 
Workmen's Compensation Law relating to in- 
surance by the State and political subdivi- 


sions, districts, State agencies, and public 
and quasi-public corporations. Failed in 
House. 

Kans. S. 345. Relative to notices of injury 


and claims for compensation. 
ate and Hovse. 

N. Mex. H. 117. Relative to compulsory 
benefits and to include under act those en- 
gaged in railroad construction work. Killed 
by Senate 

mse Ae Oh 
benefits from date 


Passed hy Sen- 


To allow compensation 
of disability. Killed. 
N. Y. A. Int. 52. Print 514. To amend 
sec. 13, Workmen's Compensation Law, by 
providing no claim for medical or surgical 
treatment shall be valid where physician re- 


fuses to furnish employer upon request a 
report of injury and treatment. Killed. 
N. Y. A. 66. To amend groups 12 and 18, 


sec. 3, Workmen's Compensation 
to make them apply 
chauffeurs Killed 

N. Y. A. 141. To make compensation for 
permanent or temporary partial disability not 
more than $25 a week instead of $20. Killed. 

N. Y. A. 211. To increase maximum com- 
pensation for any disability to $30 a week. 
Killed 

N. Y. A. 236. 


Law. so as 
to private or domestic 


Int To provide complete 


i ; coverage for all occupational diseases, includ- 
then order the size and species of fish 


ing present specified list. Killed 

N. Y. A. Int. 452. To repeal subdivision 
6a, section 15. Workmen's Compensation Law, | 
relating to reclassifying disabilities. Kilied. 


Changes in Status 





N. Y. A. Int. 344. To establish an exclu- | 
sive State fund for compensation insurance 


| Keun, Odette. 


Higginson, Alexander H., ed. As hounds ran; 
4 centuries of foxhunting. illus. 240 i 
N. Y., Huntington press, 1930. 31-1796 

Ivens, Walter G. Island builders of Pacific: 
how & why the people of Mala construct 
artificial islands. 317 p., illus. Lond., Seeley. 
Service & co.. 1930. 

Foreigner looks at British Su- 
dan. (Criterion miscellany. no. 20.) 56 p 
Lond., Faber & Faber, 1930. 31-1829 

Merrill, Horace G. Your vision and how to 
keep it, by... and L. W. Oaks. 145 p.. illus. 
N. Y., G. P, Putnam’s sons, 1930. 31-1796 

Moore, W. H. Frequent fallacies: causes and 
resultS of mental confusion. 77 p. Boston, 
Christopher pub. house, 1931. 31-1837 

Munroe, David H. Grand national, 1839-1930. 
147 p., plates. N. Y., Huntington press, 1930. 

31-1797 

Myers, Denys P. Reparation settlement, 1930 
252 p. Boston, World peace foundation. 
1930. 30-27112 

Patterson, Adelaide. How to speak. 153 p., 
illus. Beston, Little, Brown, & co., 1931. 

31-1843 

Study of farm animals. 551 

St. Paul, Minn., Webb book pub 

31-1798 


Plumb, Chas. S. 
p., illus. 
co., 1929. 


license to be required every two years; \Motor 
Vehicles and Motor Tax Laws. 

N. Y. S. 1369. Byrne. To make it a felony 
for a motor vehicle driver to run away from 


} scene of accident without giving name, ad- 
| dress 


and license number to injured party 
or police officer; Internal Affairs. 

R.I. H. 811. Meade. To permit compulsory 
service of process upon nonresident motorists 


(same as S. Int. 53). Killed. i j ses: . 
N. ¥. A. Int. 468. Relative to counsel |'™ *Cident damage cases: Judiciary. 
fees in workmen's compensation cases. Killed.| yy; H. 546 Barnes , 
2 - . 346. Ss. To prohibit public 
N. Y. A. Int. 492. To permit injured em- | utilities from engaging in retail business. 
ployes to obtain medical treatment and serv- Taxation 
ice at expense of employers. Killed. ” roe . 
N. Y. A. Int. 493. To allow compensation a BMY Imposing a mileage tax on 
from date of disability, Killed. Ill. H. 407. Changing distribution gasoline 
= A. Int. 584. To provide for com- tax proceeds 
pensation for all occupational diseases arising me s 149. Ch . - Ss 
out of employment. Killed. wagie et anging time for payment of 
. Y. A. Int. 625. To provide that appeal a" e ieee 
from decision of referee or board shall not | et at ne @ license taxon out- 
oe payment of compensation awarded. Minn. H ae Imposing an income tax on 
illed. . 73. si ? 
N. Y. A. Int. 980. To strike out list of | Corporations and individuals. 


occupational diseases and provide compensa- | 
tion shall be payable for any occupational 
disease or illness established by medical tes- 
timony as directly due to or caused by any 
employment enumerated in subdivision 1, sec- 
tion 3. Workmen's Compensation Law. Killed. 
N. Y. A. Int. 1464. To permit injured 
employe to provide for his own treatment 
and care at expense of employer. Killed, 


Minn. H. 986. Increasing tax on iron min- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. 

Minn. H. 1026. Imposing an estate tax. 

Minn. H. 1027. Amending inheritance tax 
law by providing that gifts made within three 
years of death shall be presumed to have 
been made in contemplation of death. 

Minn. H. 1932. Allowing municipalities to 
appear formally before Tax Commission, and 
to appeal to district courts from orders of the 
Commission. 





: 
Bills Introduced Minn. S. 845. Same subject as H. 1027. 
Minn. S. 864. Same subject as H. 973 
Insurance Minn. H. 878 Proposing constitutional 
% e i incom 

Ill. H. 439. Buck. To establish and main- )~Sgaaiaes nt permitting a graduated me 
fee 60 unemployment insurance fund; In- Nev. A. 205. Increasing gasoline tax to 
aan 5 cents. 

Minn. H. 976. Helgeson. To legalize and 7 ' 95 ; ; ate 
validate renewal or extension of corporate tee eee H. 325. Recodification of property 
existence of township mutual insurance com- ay 5 . i , s 
panies in certain instances; Insurance. me e. 1305. _ Exempting savings bank 


Minn. H. 1006. Meyers ct al. 
section 3410, Mason's Minn. Stat. 1927, elim- 
inating exemption of industrial policies; In- 


To amend 


from franchise tax on business corporations 
N. Y. 8. 1397 Amending statute 
title and credit guaranty corporations. 


taxing 


» N. Y. A. 1962. Same as S. 1395. 
surance. | rc 6 ; 
(sa N. C H. 976. Levying a tax on mortgages 
Minn. H. 1007. Meyers et al. To eliminate and deeds of trust. - nd ° 
exemption of industrial policies in require- Okla. H. 438. Relating to gasoline tax. 
ment of annual apportionment and account Okla H. 445. Imposing a production tax 
of surplus of life companies to policies is- on lead and zinc. 
Ee sonenenaees pad ng ae , Okla. H. J. R. 64. Proposed constitutional 
AN. S. 6lc ommen. To require provi- | amendment limiting property tax rates 
sion in automobile liability insurance policies Pa. H. 957. Amending Inheritance Tax Law 
stating company is directly responsible to Pa. H. 978 Amending Gasoline Tax Law. 
persons entitled to recover; Insurance. Pa. H. 1025. Amending Fiscal Code. sec. 
sien 2 Rereeetins eat: 1102, by eliminating last two paragraphs. 
cies; Insurance. Ra H. 1072. Amending Inheritance Tax 
N. ¥. S. 1445. Hickey. To amend section Pa. H 1073. Amending Capital Stock Tax 


59, vehicle and traffic law, relative to provi- 
sions of bonds executed by or insurance 
policies issued to motor vehicle owners; In- 
ternal Affairs. 


the sale of marriage insurance policies or con- 


Law by providing proportionate deduction for 
exernpt assets. 


Pa. H. 1087. Amending Gasoline Tax Law. 


eet r } 
N. Y. 8S. 1497. Downing. To create a Ps 1. #. 173. Amending Gasoline Tax 
| temporary commission to study best method ~“,,. sifvi . 
s js se L : | Tes. 3. J. BR. 2 Classifying interest- 
} oo ProviRing unemployment insurance; Fi- | pearing bonds and notes as intangibles and 
, ‘ 3 ~. limiting rate to $3.33 per $100 
een ced ee Steingut. Same as 8S. 1497; “Tex. HH. J. R. 39 Proposing constitutional 
Pe  OnIe. amendment permittin raduated income tax 
N. Y. A. 2036. Wemple. To provide for Tex. H abt. ianasine uae on malt. 
unemployment insurance indemnity at rate Tex. H. 888. Property reported for rate 
of 50 per cent of employes’ wages and to ap- making purposes to be assessed at 40 per 
propriate $125,000; Ways and Means. cent 2 P 
Okla. EH. 422. Timmons et al. To prohibit Tex. H. 900. Permitting cities to levy gas- 


oline tax of 1.5 cents 


tracts. Reported favorably. 7 3 
R. I. H. 807. Cianciarulo. To prohibit at- a tee tee jaw imposing . tax 
tachment by creditors of proceeds of life in- Wash. 8. 249 Imposing sales tax of 1 per 
surance policies and to preserve policy income cent. 4 F P : e 
of minors until they are ot age; Judiciary. Wash. S. 261. Imposing cigarette tax 
5 one Motor Vehicles Wash. H. 393. Creating five classes of 
Ill. S. 206. searcy. To provide that mo- property, each to be taxed at a diferent per- 
torists shall not be liable for injuries to! centage of actual value 
guest passengers; Insurance. =} H. 413. Impos nissions 
Ill, S, 244. Bohrer. To make automobile senna a tax on sanpeting on neous sion 
owner liable for damages due to violation of malt, golf balls, etc _— oe 
motor act of negligent cperation when car 1s Workmen’s Compensation 
operated by member of his immediate family Md. H. 352. Lindsay. To increase max- 


with his knowledge or consent; Roads and 
Highway Transportation. 
Ill. H. 506. To extend reciprocity to out- 
of-state motorists indefinitely; Motor Vehicles 
Md. H. J. R. 18. Hummel. To authorize 
appointment of commission to study question 
of repair of motor vehicles by mechanics and 


to report any needed legislation for regulation | 


of such mechanics; Judiciary. 
Minn. i. oe Brophey To regulate 
licensing of motor vehicle operators, new 


imum benefits for permanent and temporary 
total disability from $18 to $20 a week and 
to define proof necessary for compensation 
in hernia cases; Judiciary. 

Tex. H. 877. Daniel. To allow 6 per cent 
discount for lump sum payment of week!) 
compensation benefits: Judiciary. 

Tex. H. 879. Daniel. To provide that suit 
contesting final decision of Industrial Acci- 
dent Board shall be brought in county where 
jinjury occurred; Judiciary. 


} 


31-1897 | 





By Wholesalers 


Show Decrease 


Usual February Trend Said 
To Be Reversed; Early 
Easter Date Believed to 
Be Probable Cause 





Wholesale sales of confectionery in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, did not follow the usual trend. 
The present report shows a decrease of 
3.8 per cent in value in the sales of con- 
fectionery manufacturing wholesalers, as 
compared with increases of 1.7 per cent 
in February, 1930, and 11.5 per cent in 
February, 1929. This downward trend held 
true in all areas. 


In New England, a February decrease 
this year of 10.5 per cent followed de- 
creases in the two pzevious years of 13.1 
per cent and 12.2 per cent. 


Earlier Easter Blamed 


The situation may probably be ex i 
by the fact that Easter falls sprenimetete 
two weeks earlier this year than in 1930 
and the comparatively better showing in 
January, 1931, reported last month. in- 
cluded some wholesale transactions ordi- 
narily made in February. 


This opinion is verified by some of the 
leading confectionery Manufacturers, who 
add that unusually heavy buying in Jan- 
uary following depleted stocks in Decem- 
ber, together with somewhat restricted 
credit conditions in February, make this 
condition quite logical. ; 
_ Unusually warm weather in February 
in practically all sections of the country 
= reported by the United States Weather 
— no doubt affected confectionery 

Retail sales of confectionery r 
closely the trend of previous an ee 
ing an increase of 30.2 per cent in Febru- 
ary, 1931, over January, 1931, compared 
with increases of 32 per cent in February 
over January. 1930, and 238.9 per cent in 
February over January, 1929. The Sales 
for this group are shown to be 93 per 
cent below the February, 1930, level check- 
ing closely with the general downward 
tfend of 9 per cent in the Federal Reserve 
Board's report of department store Sales. 


All Report Lower Sales 


All types of confectionery l 
turers (wholesale, retail and seein, 
turers of chocolate products), show a de- 
crease for the country as a whole of 12.1 
per cent in February,4931, compared with 
February, 1930, as against decreases of 4 
per cent in February, 1930, over February 
192S, and 4.6 per cent in February 1929, 
over February, 1928. A comparison ‘of 
total confectionery sales for the emai 
country shows that February, 1931 un 
peso 18.0 per cent and 15.5 per cone. 
ca from the same months in 1928 

Total sales for the first tw nth 
1931 are found to be 10.6 per cent tne 
below the corresponding period of 1930, 
aoe note below 1929 and 7.1 per cent 

, —Jcevpa hh 5 “ 
eae issued by the Department of 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this h i 
are obtainablegat prices stated, eat 
of postage, from the Mquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers. should be given. 


American Underwriting o " i iti 
in 1930—T. I. B. No. ‘at ane 


Domestic Commerce, U. Ss. 
merce. Price, 10 cents 29-2 
Mount McKinley National Park, atest “— 
cular of General Information National Park 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free. 
. (30-264 
Reapportionments of Merchandise by U “ 
Customs _Court—No. 100, Reappraisement 
Circular Nos. 1931-1958. Subscription price 
75 cents a year. (13-2916) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Siate given below. 





Dept. of Com- 








De!l.—-State Budzet. Submitted to General 
sembly by C. Douglass ck, r 

1931. Dover. 1931 Pe Ye aes 

Calif.—Lezisl Digest, 1931. 49th Legisl. Ses- 
sion. Jos. A. Beek. Secy. of Sen.. Arthur A 
Ohnimus, Chief Clerk of Assembly, Comp. 
by Fred B. Wood, Legisil. Coupsel. Sacra- 
mento, 1931 

Idaho—l4th Bienn. Rept. of Idaho Training 
School, part of 9th Bienn. Rept. of State 
Bd. of Educ.. for yrs. 1929-39. Submitted 


to Bd. of Educ. by E. Ova Cook, Supt. Boise, 


Blaw 
the Whistle 


1931. 
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York over NBC aet- 
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‘Volume of Work Ice Cream Output | 
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In South Atlantic 


Area Maintained 





Little Change Noted for 
Month Although Some 
Progress Was Apparent 
In Portions of District 





Volume of employment was fairly well 
maintained in February in the South At- 
lantic district, according to the monthly 
review issued by the Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor. The section 
of the review dealing with the South At- 
Jantic district follows in full text: 


South Atlantic District 


Including the District of Columbia, and the 

“len of Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 

~‘nia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida.) 
Delaware 


(No general summary issued.) 


@ Wilmington.—While the majority of the 


plants operated on close to normal sched- 
ules, part time prevailed in a number of 
establishments. 
building yard, and a machinery plant 
maintained a five-day-week schedule. A 
railroad car-repair plant worked on a 40- 
hour-week basis, with approximately 
1,650 men employed. 
was noted in the paper factory, which 
was operating full time at the close of the 
month. The leather industry reported 
fairly satisfactory operations and employ- 
ment. A plant manufacturing 
steel-passenger cars worked full time. A 
railroad repair shop curtailed its force by 
releasing approximately 115 men. The 
mayor’s emergency-employment commit- 
tee was successful in placing many work- 
ers in temporary jobs. There was a fair 
volume of building under way, and per- 
mits recently issued call for the expendi- 


ture of over $262,000. There was very! 


little demand for farm help. The surplus 


of labor apparent throughout February | 


embraced builditg-trades men, machinists, 
clerical help and unskilled workers. 
Dover.—The majority of the manufac- 
turing establishments were in operation 
and there was only a small surplus of labor 
apparent. 
seasonally closed. Building in course of 
erection included several dwellings and a 
gasoline-service station which offered 
employment to about 50 men. 
oversupply ) 
vailed. The farmers reported a plentiful 
supply of agricultural help to meet all re- 
quiremtns. As the month drew to a close, 
there was definite evidence that the indus- 
trial and employment situations in this 
locality were beginning to improve. 


Maryland 


General.—-The major industries were 
in operation in most instances, but cur- 
tailed schedules prevailed in several plants. 


While surplus of labor was apparent in| 


the larger communities which embraced 


practically ali trades, building-trades men | 


and unskilled laborers predominated. Some 
improvement in the employment situation 


is expected during the next 30 days, es-| 


pecially in connection with outdoor activi- 
ties. No shortage in any class of help 
was reported in any locality. 


District of Columbia 

The United States Employment Service 
and various welfare organizations of the 
District of Columbia were successful in 
finding employment for many idle work- 
ers throughout February. The majority 
of the manufacturing establishments re- 
pgrted their usual forces engaged on 
fMirly satisfatcory schedules. The hotels 
and retail establishments recalled a num- 
ber of workers that were released follow- 
ing the Christmas season, and these forces 
will probably be augmented during March 


in preparation for the Easter period. The | 


highway department of the District re- 
cently awarded four street-improvement 
contracts, and four others are to be let 
jn March. These projects should pro- 
vide employment for about 2,000 men. 
While there was a large volume of Fed- 
eral, municipal, and private building un- 


@ der way, it was not sufficient to employ 


all the building-trades men. Building 
permits recently issued called for the ex- 
penditure of over $5,159,000. 
of labor apparent at the close of the 
month included sales persons, clerical and 
professional help, hotel and restaurant 
workers, domestic 
men, and unskilled laborers. 
schedules and employment were reported 
in the public-utility establishments. 
Virginia 

While curtailed schedules and forces 
obtained in several of the major indus- 
tries, a slight improvement in the indus- 
trial-employment situation was reported 
in a few localities. With the exception of 
those plants that were seasonally closed, 
practically all manufacturing establish- 
ments were in operation. No particularly 
large building programs were in opera- 
tion, the silk mills on day in this class 
of work is anticipated in March. There 
was plenty of farm help for all require- 
ments. 


| 

West Virginia 
Part-time schedules were reported in 
quite a number of plants throughout this | 
State during February, and a general sur- 
plus of labor prevailed in practically all 
of the larger cities. Building and mu- 
nicipal improvement work remained sea- 


& ally dull; however, some improvement 


e Columb’ 


was anticipated in March. There was) 
sufficient agricultural help to meet the 
requirements. 


North Carolina 

Part-time schedules continued in many | 
of the industrial establishments of this 
State throughout February. Surpluses 
of labor were reported in all of the larger 
cities. There was a fair volume of build-| 
ing in some localities, but there was not | 


sufficient work to absorb all of these 
craftsmen. ; 
South Carolina 
(No general summary issued.) 
Charleston—Although a general sur- 


plus of labor was apparent at the close 
of the month, there was some decrease | 
in the volume of unemployment during 
February. Practically all plants were in 
operation, with close to normal forces en- 
gaged in most instances. One textile mill 
was closed. No new building projects 
were reported. 

ia—Two textile mills remained 
closed, affecting approximately 300 
workers. Another textile mill curtailed 
its production schedule to 35 hours per! 
week, affecting 800 workers. Some over- 
time was reported in a group of textile 
mills employing 1,500 persons. Building | 
under way included a $140,000 church and | 
a $300,000 training school. No shortage of 
any class of labor was reported; however, | 
the volume of unemployment was not) 


large. The farm-labor situation as de-| 
scribed its satisfactory for this period of | 
the year. | 


Greenville—The surplus of labor ap- 
parent included textile workers, building- | 
trades men, and unskilled workers. The | 
majority of the plants were in operation, 
the textile mills now operating on a 55- 
hour-week basis. Work has been started 
on the paving of approximately 25 miles 
of State highways in Greenville County, | 

ich has absorbed some of the resident} 
laborers. Building under way consisted 
principally of the remodeling of business | 


The fiber plants, a boat-| 


Increased activity | 


railroad | 


Several canning factories were | 


A slight | 
of building mechanics pre-| 


The surplus | 


help, building-trades | 
Normal | 


|izations and 





Higher in Canada 





Annual Consumption Rises to | 
One Gallon Annually for 
Each Citizen 


Canada, like the United States, is eat- | 
|ing more ice cream, and the yearly per| 
| capita consumption of the frozen prod-| 
| uct in the Dominion has risen to one gal- 
{lon from three-fifths of a gallon six years 
|ago, according to infomration from Com- 
mercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, at To- 
ronto, received by the Foodstuffs Division | 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The Canadian Government Bureau of 
Statistics: places the 1929 production at 
9,797,436 gallons, an increase of more than 


| 
| 


years. 


the border provinces of Quebec and On- 


fectionery industries. 
Canada’s per capita consumption of 
one gallon compares with a per capita} 





| gallons, to which :t has risen from 1.04 


consumption in the United States of three | 





| gallons since 1910, according to figures of | 








Construction projects totalling $145,- 


| 292,508 were under contract last week, the 


largest weekly total yet reported to the 
Public Works Section of the President's 


| Emergency Committee for Employment, 
1,200,000 gallons over the previous year,| the Committee announced March 23. (The 
and an increase of 179 per cent in 13| Committee’s announcement 


of reports 
from cities was printed in the issue of 


Most of the production is carried on in| March 24.) 


The Committee’s summary of projects 


tario, and as part of the dairy and con-/ynder construction in various States fol- | School, 


lows in full text: 


Record Construction 
Reported for Week 


Three hundred and seventy-one projects 





improvements, $54,063; Santa Ana, post 
Office, $245,000. 
Connecticut: Bridgeport, office building, 
$200,000. 
Florida: harbor 


Miami, dredging, 


amount not stated; Miami Beach, exca- | 


vations at Virginia Beach, amounted not 
; Stated; Ocala, high school, auditorium 
|and library, amount not stated; Biscayne 
| Bay, dredging, $203,314; Chipley, high 

$75,000; Winter Park, chapel, 
$200,000. 


Georgia: Atlanta, Georgia School of 
Technology, construction, $100,000. 

Idaho: Boise, grading on Old Oregon 
Trail, $35,757. 

Illinois: Chicago, club building, $1,600,- 


the United States Department of Agri- | totalling $145,292,508 in cost were recorded | 000; Peoria County, nine road contracts, 


culture—Issued by the Department of | as under contract in reports last week|@mounts not stated; 


| Commerce. 








Rockford, paving, 


|to the Public Works Section of the Presi- | $300,000; Washington County, road sur- 
| dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- | facing, $31,965; Peoria, resurfacing, $66,- 


| structures and the erection of several res- | 


| idences. 


The farmers in this locality re-| 


| ported sufficient help for immmediate re- | 


| quirements. 
Georgia 
(No general summary issued.) 

Americus.—While the majority of the 
local plants operated on _ satisfactory 
schedules, part-time prevailed in several 
establishments, including the lumber mills. 
No large building projects were reported. 
No shrinkage of any class of labor was 
noted. 


| 
| 


Atlanta—The majority of the plants) 


| 


| were in operation, but quite a number 


textile mills reported part time and a fur- 
ther curtailment of forces. Building per- 
| mits recently issued which will offer em- 
ployment to about 400 men, called for the 
expenditure of over $318,830. There was 
little change in the employment situation 
and a surplus of labor continued through- 
out February, embracing practically all 
trades. 

Augusta.—Fairly satisfactory schedules 
were reported 11 the local plants in most 
instances. Building under way included 
the erection of a £17,000 gas-filling sta- 
tion. There was sufficient labor available 
for all requirements. 
| Columbus.—One plant was closed, af- 
fecting approximately 150 workers. The 
| majority of the other establishments op- 
lerated; however, several reported part 
time. A number of mills continued on 
day and night shift operations. Approx- 
| imately 1,000 men should soon be employed 


| 
| 


| worked on greatly curtailed schedules. The | 


| on the outdoor projects already under way | 


or soon to start, which includes the erec- 


; tion of a $100,000 hosiery-mill addit.on.| 


New construction planned at Fort Ben- 
ning, on which work is expected to start 
in the next 30 days, calls for the expendi- 
ture of about $750,000. The st:rplus of 
labor reported consisted principally of tex- 
tile-mill workers. 

Macon.—Two clay-products piants re- 
mained closed, affecting about 190 work- 
ers. Several textile mills, lumber estab- 
lishments, and brick plants worked on 
part-time schedules. Other manufacturing 
establishments reported fairly satis: actory 
schedules in most instances. A general 
surplus of labor prevailed, including many 
agricultural workers. Building was re- 


| diking, 


ported as below normal for this period of | 


the year. 

Rome.—Practically all the local plants 
operated on part-time schedules and a 
general surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout the month. No large build- 


ment. The total of all contracts reported 
to the committee since Dec. 1, 1930, is 
$927,112,243. 

The figure for last week represents the 
largest weekly total as yet reported to the 
committee, the figures for preceding weeks 
being as follows: Week of Feb. 9, $62,- 
897,145; week of Feb. 16, $121,478,663; 
week of Feb. 24, $72,556,559; week of March 
2, $92,014,247; week of March 9, $79,465,- 
934. Largest contract reported last week 
is for the New York City Parcel Post 
Building, $10,368,587. 

The projects include public and semi- 


public works, post offices and other Fed-| 


eral buildings, State and municipal build- 
ings, colleges, hospitals, churches, bridges, 
highways and streets, sewer construction 


and other work of this type, which are re- | 


ported by local correspondents to the 
Public Works Section as they advance to- 
ward construction stages. The reports for 
last week are from 38 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The complete list by 
States is as follows: 


Projects in 38 States 


And District of Columbia 


Alabama: Marshall County, road repairs, 
$40,000; Maxwell Field, paint, oil and dope 


}166; Madison County, paving, $175,000; 
| Moline, street paving, $200,000; Chicago, 
| sewer, $2,924,938; Vermillion County, pav- 
| ing, $36,063; Chicago, dredging in Chicago 
|}and Calumet rivers, two contracts, $196,- 
/400 and $67,200; Steger, water mains, 
| $49,700; Cook County, three paving con- 
jtracts totaling $157,693; Dupo, sewer, 
| $79,779. 

| Indiana: Indianapolis, golf course, $70,- 
000; Anderson, resurfacing, $30,000; Peru, 
|; artesian well, $28,826; De Kalb County, 
| two paving contracts, $67,900 and $135,- 
135; Crown Point, sewer, $86,000; Boon 
ville, road surfacing, $64,000; Jefferson 
ville, surfacing, $27,651; Indianapoli 
| dormitory, $150,000; Gibson County, roac 
improvements, $26,000. 


| Addition to Hospital 
To Cost $310,000 


Iowa: Centerville, lodge 
amount not stated; Tipton, road work, 
amount not stated; Marshalltown, steel 
construction, amount not stated; Daven- 
port, addition to hospital, $310,000; Clin- 


ton County, grading and culverts, $33,-| granite paving contract, 


| 000; Iowa City, addition to hospital, $20,- 
| 000; Davenport, fire house, $22,000; Buena 
| Vista County, road and _ bridge work, 


building, | 





stated; Brooklyn, sewer, Avenue P, $150,- 


| Head of Farm Board | 
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000; Far Rockaway, sewers, $91,929; El- 
mira, school and hospital, $338,000; Long 
Island City, grading Park Lane, $40,582; 
Pine Aire Station, refrigerating and 
kitchen equipment, $40,090; Kings Park, 
heating installation, $42,980; Long Island 
City, 220th Street, improvements, $76,- 
964; Ogdensburg, heating installations at 
State Hospital, $26,987; 

| house, amount not stated. 
ing, $68,497; Jamaica, laundry at Queens 
| Hospital, $79,100; Westchester County, 
paving, $491,558; Long Island City, sewers, 
| $66,287; Long Island City, paving, $78,400; 
| White Plains, St. Agnes Hospital, $750,000; 
| Yonkers, street improvements, $44,131; 
Mannsville, water system, $30,000; Long 
| Island City, water mains on Nassau and 





| Kissena Boulevards, $684,500; Fort Wash- | 


|ington, paving approaches to Hudson 
| River Bridge, $469,467; Brooklyn, nurses’ 
|home, $312,000; Brooklyn, courthouse, 
| $555,000; Buffalo, telephone exchange, 
| $300,000; Rochester, paving and sewers, 
| $77,150; St. George, street improvements, 
| $50,947; Glens Falls, repairing feeder, $28,- 
|064; Schenectady, park 


lyn, fire alarm improvements, $29,613. 


Babylon, bath-— 


(Also New York) Nassau County, pav- 


improvements, | 
$100,000; Wassaic, roads, $145,000; Brook- | 





| JAMES C. STONE, of Lexington, 


Ky., a member of the Federal 
Farm Board, has been designated 
by the President to be chairman, 
| vice Alexander Legge, resigned. 
| Mr. Stone was vice chairman of 

the Board under Chairman Legge. 


Free Services Given 


In Southwest Stores 


New York City: Three power and light-| 


ing contracts, $275,000; $1,045,000 and $7,- 
793,000; improvements and equipment 
Tast River Generating Station, $5,520,100 
tation finish, $341,127; memorial hospital 
ind laboratory, $150,000; parcel post build- 
ing foundations, $631,413; traffic lights, 
5th Avenue, $45,021; generating plant 


’ 


equipment, Hell Gate Station and other| 
plants, $6,329,000; Seaman's Branch, Y. M. | 
paving approaches to 


Cc. A., $700,000; t 
| Queens bridge, $123,550; elevator plant in 


| 300,000; grading and sewer contract, $35,- 
026; park improvements, Bronx, $26,910; 
$131,534; Ele- 
| mentary School No. 106; $415,000; altera- 
| tions to telephone building, amount not 
stated; parcel post building, $10,368,587. 





warehouse, maintenance building, ware-| $120,000; Cresco, road and bridge work, | 


house and garage, $81,890. 
Arizona: Yuma, paving, $51,927; Phoenix, 
200-mile natural gas pipe line, $6,000,000. 
Arkansas: West Memphis, canal 


stated; Saline County, eight buildings at 


State hospital, $431,447; Arkansas River,) 


earthwork in Kinbrough levee, $196,880. 


California: Los Angeles, church, $150,- | 


000; San Bernardino, curb and sidewalks, 
$29,687; Imperial, grading, overhauling, 
headwall, culverts, $42.495; Long 
Beach, sidewalks, paving, etc., $32,840; Los 
Angeles, sidewalks, paving, etc., $86,005; 


Oakland, paving, $32,305; National Forest | 


Highway, grading, $64,413; Riverside. pav- 
ing, $44,550; San Diego, barracks, etc., at 
Rockwell Field, $324,450; Kentfield, gym- 
nasium, $500,000; Fort Bragg, jetties and 


dredging in Noyo River, $178,720; Comp- | 


ton, addition to mausoleum, $134,881; San 
Mateo, service building, $60,000; San Fran- 
cisco, two building contracts totalling $65,- 
000; San Diego, metal aircraft structures 
shop, $103,720; San Diego harbor, dredg- 
ing, $297,000; Pomona, mausoleum, $70,- 
000; Santa Maria, elementary 


| $100,000; Upper Lake, school, $29,999; Red- 


ing projects were under way and the over- | 


supply of labor included these craftsmen. 
Agricultural help exceeded requirements. 

Savannah.—While a majority of the 
local plants operated with their usual 
forces employed in most instances, part- 
time schedules prevailed in several indus- 
tries and some surplus of labor was ap- 
parent. No new large building projects 
were reported. 

Waycross.—The railroad shops. were 
closed, affecting approximately 1,000 men; 
however, these shops will reopen early in 
March, when the furloughed workers wiil 


forces, affecting approximately 250 per- 
sons. The majority of the manufacturing 
establishments were in operation, but a 


and repair work. Soil preparation has 
been started that will provide employment 
for a few of the agricultural workers. 


Florida 
(No general summary issued.) 

Jacksonville-——The temporary closing of 
the grapefruit-canning factories caused the 
release of approximately 350 workers. Some | 
plants were in operation, but the others 
worked on somewhat curtailed schedules. | 
The surplus of labor apparent consisted | 
principally of unskilled workers. One} 
plant manufacturing’ cigars, another/ 
manufacturing cigar boxes, and a per- 
fume establishment reported some over- 
time. Building under way included a hos-| 
pital which will soon be completed. The! 
farm-labor situation was reported as satis- | 
factory. 

Fort Lauderdale—The supply of labor,| 
including agricultural’ help, was reported | 
as equal to all requirements. Practically | 
all plants operated with their usual forces | 
employed in most instances. Building in-| 
cluded the erection of a warehouse and 
other smaller projects. | 

Orlando.—The resident supply of labor 
was reported as fairly well employed, as 
there was only a small surplus of workers 
apparent. This surplus consisted princi- 
pally of people from northern States who 
come to this locality during the Winter 
period to seek employment. Tie major- 
ity of the local plants operated with their 
usual forces employed in most instances. 
No large building projects were reported. 
There was sufficient farm help for re- 
quirements. 

Pensacola.—One plant closed at Gull 
Point, releasing about 150 workers. Other 
manufacturing establishments in Pensa- 
cola were reported in operation; however, | 
three large plants worked on part-time 
schedules, affecting about 600 employes. 
A general surplus of labor was apparent, 
including farm help. The building pro- 
gram calls for the expenditure of about 
$3,250,000. Approximately 1,000 men will 
be engaged on these various projects. 

St. Augustine—The surplus of labor ap- 
parent in February included railroad shop- 
men and some workers usually employed 
in the shrimp-packing industry. The rail-| 
road shops operated with greatly curtailed | 
forces. Other plants reported fairly satis- | 
factory schedules in most instances. There | 
was very little building under way and/| 
some surplus of building-trades men was| 
also apparent. Harvesting of the potato} 
crop will be under way in this locality in| 
another 30 days which will offer tempo-| 
rary employment to about 5,000 laborers. | 
Steps are being taken by the civic organ- 
individuals in St. Johns 
County to see that resident workers re- 
ceive first consideration in the matter of | 
employment. | 

Sanford.—Part-time schedules obtained | 
in several plants producing concrete pipe! 
and building materials. All manufactur- | 
ing establishments were réported in oper- | 
ation and several celery-packing houses} 
worked overtime, which will be continued | 
for the next few weeks. The orange- 
packing houses were not particularly busy. 








general surplus of labor was apparent. | 


be recalled. The stores reported curtailed | 


wood City, service buildings, $40,000; Oak- 
land, church, $70,000; Oakland, school, 
$300,000; Mare Island, barracks at Navy 


Yard, $143,300; Richmond, extension of | 
wall in harbor, $190,000; Sacramento, 
hangar, $32,746; San Francisco, ward 


buildings, $324,400; San Francisco, street 


The painting and remodeling of various 


houses in Sanford and Seminole Counties | 


provided work for some of the idle crafts- 
men. No shortage of any class of labor 
was reported. 

Tampa.—While several cigar factories 
were closed, quite a number worked on 
full-time schedules, but several reported 
some curtailment of forces. The citrus- 
canning factories operated with full forces 
on a 10-hour-day schedule. 
cluded the erection of a $42,000 addition 
to the Young Women's Christian Associ- 


ation building and a $45,000 school struc-| 


Building consisted principally of alteration | ‘Ure. 


Resident farm workers were well 
employed, but the general surplus of labor 
that was apparent throughout the month 
included some agricultural workers from 


other sections of the country. 


Mountain District 


(Including the States of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Colorado.) 

New Mexico 

A surplus of labor continued through- 
out February, and industrial activity re- 
mained below normal. Operations in con- 
nection with metal mining and allied ac- 
tivities, lumbering, and in the manufac- 
turing establishments continued on a cur- 
tailed basis, and a further reduction is 
noted in the metal-mining industry. 

There was a slight increase in the volume 

of building, with a more noticeable expan- 

sion expected during March. Included 
among the various projects under way or 
soon to start are the $10,000,000 middle 

Rio Grande conservation project, a $250,- 

000 hotel, a $400,000 Federal penitentiary 

building, a $136,000 Federal structure, the 

laying of 37 miles of new railroad in the 
northern part of the State, and consid- 
erable miscellaneous telephone-construc- 
tion work. Logging operations in the 

Bernalillo district was entirely suspended 

during the past 30 days for an indefinite 

period. The railroad shop and transpor- 
tation fortes worked on the usual cur- 

tailed Winter schedules; however, a 

seasonal increase in railroad maintenance- 

of-way and construction forces should oc- 
cur in the next 30 days. An increase in 
agricultural work and other outdoor activi- 
ties which will mean employment for 
quite a number of laborers is expected in 

March. While coal mining continued on a 

fairly satisfactory basis throughout Febru- 

ary, a seasonal increase in production 


try during the next 30 days. 
Arizona 
Lumbering and metal-mine activities de- 


creased in volume in February and there | 


was very little agricultural work under 
way. Building and highway construction 
increased somewhat during February, with 
a further improvement expected in the 
next 30 days. Projects under way or soon 
to start include three irrigation propects 
at a total cost of approximately $1,200,000, 
electric and power extensions and im- 
provements at a cost of approximately 
$1,445,000, $235,000 post office, and con- 
siderable miscellaneous telephone work. 
A large surplus of resident and migratory 
labor was apparent. Work will soon be 
started on the laying of 54 miles of new 
railway in the northern part of the State. 
Manufacturing establishments operated on 
fairly satisfactory schedules, with a sea- 
sonal increase in activity noted in plants 
producing construction equipment. Cul- 
tivation of the Spring lettuce crop and 
soil-preparation work will be well under 
way during March. There was a further 
curtailment in production and employ- 
ment in mining (chiefly copper), ore mill- 
ing, and smelter-plant activities; however, 
there was a slight increase in gold mining. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


for | 
draining levee borrow pits, amount not) 


school, | 


Building in-| 


| $90,000; 
hg me Valley, city hall, $75,000. 


Turner, grade _ school, 


| Bend, $94,000; Hays, street improvements, 
$90,000; Lakin, high school, $90,000; Dedge 
City, post office, $125,000. 

Kentucky: Louisville, hospital, $500,000; 
Adairville, high school, $40,000. 


$100,898; 
pital, $37,470; New Orleans, 
around Shushan Airport, $951,521; 
Orleans, wharf, reconstruction and re- 
| pairs, $50,000; New Orleans, pumping sta- 
tion, etc., $110,703; Plaquemine, high 


Rouge, State capitol building, $5,000,000; 
St. Landry and St. Martin Parishes, drain- 
age canals, $160,000; New Orleans, levees, 


$361,589; St. James, high school, $100,000; 


; Golden Meadow, school, $50,000. 

Maryland: Baltimore, Northeast Junior 
High School, $470,000; Baltimore, 
bridge contracts, $400,000 and $103,241; 
Churchville, grade school, $40,000; Bal- 
timore, landscape work, $36,900; Balti- 
more, tunnel work, $1,500,000; Baltimore, 
sewers, $70,000; Baltimore, pumping sta- 
tion, $100,000; Timonium, state fair build- 
ing, amount not stated; Baltimore, pav- 
| ing, $38,161; Centerville, electric light 
plant, $60,000, 

Massachusetts: Somerville, Y. M. C. A. 
building addition, $150,000; Springfield, 
church, $50,000; Newton, courthouse, $150,- 
000; Billerica, school, $66,000; Foxboro, ad- 
een buildings at State hospital, $105,- 

Michigan: Escanaba, dock improve- 
ments, $15,000; Branch County, road work, 
$85,000; Barry County, paving, $50,000; 
Grand Rapids, Plaster Creek bridge, $29,- 
290; Berrien County, paving, $75,000; Mon- 
roe County, paving, $80,000; Bloomfield 
Hills, school, $60,000. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, sewers, amount 
not stated; Minneapolis, water works, $58,- 
011; Red Wing, courthouse, 
Duluth, dredging, $90,000; St. Paul, addi- 
tion to high school, $89,841; Ottertail 
County, grading and culverts, $32,968; 
Marshall, sewage disposal plant, $46,000. 

Mississippi: Natchez, bridge, amount not 
stated; Greenville, sewers, $33,426; Oxford 
hospital, $92,000; Tchula, school addition, 
$30,000; Koskiusko, post office, $43,437. 


| Kansas City Bank Project 
Totals $3,500,000 


Missouri: Kansas City, bank and office 
building, $3,500,000; Kansas City, grain 
elevator, $1,000,000; Jefferson City, paro- 
chial high school, $50,000; St. Louis, 
Washington University building program, 
$974,759; Clayton, city hall annex, $60,- 
600; Poplar Bluff, highway work, $50,000; 
South St. Joseph, revetment and dikes, 
$368,930; St. Louis, Presbyterian church, 
| $37,000. 

Nebraska: Wausau, paving, $55,313; 
Omaha, heating plant alterations, amount 
|not stated; Fremont, children’s home, 
| $45,000; Hastings, water mains, $25,912; 
Omaha, radio station, amount not stated; 
Antelope, Harlan, Holt and Lincoln coun- 





ties, highway work, $81,470; Alliance, 
street improvements, $132,545; Platte 
County, overhead crossing, $200,313; 
Grand Island, sewage system, $124,000; 


Sergeant, high and grade school, $35,000. 

Nevada: Reno, school building, $60,000; 
Boulder City, tank, $28,700; Hawthorne, 
mine filling plant, $333,800; Las Vegas, 
lodge building, $90,000. 

New Hampshire: Concord, Concord 
|Electric Company extensions, $100,000; 
Canaan, school, $125,000; Portsmouth, ex- 
|tension of Navy Yard buildings, $85,000; 
Monroe, power company extensions, $520,- 


; and employment is expected in this indus-'! 000; Bristol, dam, $860,000; Conway, trans- 


| mission line, $90,000. 

New Jersey: Bayonne, library, $263,999; 
Irvington, fire house, $150,000; Glen Ridge, 
municipal building, $175,000; Plainfield, 
squash courts, $25,000; Highlands, sewers, 
$65,000; Raritan, dredging,, $280,664; 
Metuchen, hospital, $50,000; Long Branch, 
jetties, $25,000; West Orange, sewers, 
$254,266; Preakness, clubhouse, $35,000; 
Manasquan, jetties, $138,772; Irvington, 
junior high school, $400,000; Sharptown, 
| highway bridge, $100,000; Long Branch, 
| paving, $36,000; Atlantic County, road re- 


| pairs, $104,262. 
| List of Contracts 


| Awarded in New York 


| New York: Marcey tunnels for heating 
| lines, $39,935; Long Island City, sewers, 
183rd Street, $73,534; Marcey, service tun- 
nels, $58,423; Long Island, sewers, $60,- 
368; Long Island City and vicinity, power 
land lighting, $4,812,000; Staten Island, 


| 


Kansas: Hanover, parochial grade school, | 
$35,000; Kansas City, fire station, $35,000; | 
$80,000; Wichita, | 
sewers, $220,556; Arlington, pumping sta- | 
tion, $32,000; Wolcott, revetment, Weavers | 


Louisiana: St. James Parish, high school, | 
East Baton Rouge Parish, hos- | 
sea wall! 
New | 


school $100,000; New Orleans, mechanical | 
and arts memorial building, $72,263; Baton | 


two | Tulsa, 


$300,000; | 


dormitories, $144,383; Long Beach, jetties, | 


| $50,000; Rye, addition to high school, $46,- 


| 000; Brooklyn, improvements, Sunset | 
Park, $64,824; Briar Cliff Manor, grade | 
crossing elimination, $124,309; Albany, 


paving, $134,153; Long Beach, water stor- | 


| age, $100,000; Creedmoor, power plant and 
connections at State Hospital, amount not 


Clinton, road grading, $70,000; | Sewer Work in 


|\Cleveland Announced 
North Carolina: Charlotte, 


$150,000; Mount Airy, lodge building, 
$30,000. 

Ohio: Cleveland, three sewer contracts, 
totalling $735,000; Cincinnati, water 


mains, $500,000; Boardman, school, $170,- 
/000; Upper Arlington, paving and sewer, 
| $30,000; Cincinnati, retaining walls, $61,- 
| 441; Magnolia, school, $150,000; Youngs- 
town, Y. M. C. A. building, $200,000; Cin- 
cinnati, Government building, $90,000; 
Cincinnati, conservatory and greenhouse, 
$175,000; Medina, sewer system, $135,000; 
Mahoning County, high school, $150,000; 
| Columbus, courthouse and sewers, $143,- 
| 110; Cleveland, sewers, $38,903; Green 


land, dredging, $100,000; Perry, school ad- 
| dition, $100,000; Columbus, paving con- 
| tract, $438,960; Hudson, paving, $57,109; 
| Cleveland, bridges to stadium, $200,000; 
| Akron, paving, $27,405. 

Oklahoma: Tulsa, home for delinquents, 


| $50,000; Lawton, standpipe and elevator, | 5 é 
post office, $56,990; | banking hours, and there is no service 


sewers, amount not stated; Hol-| Charge for checking accounts, earnings on 


| $37,300; Frederick, 


appraiser’s stores, $57,928; dredging and| 
rock removal, $100,000; addition to 39th| 
| armory, $1,053,000; pier construction, $1,-| 


clubhouse, | 


County, widening bridge, $113,927; Cleve- | 


To Stimulate Trade 


Retail Dry Goods Merchants 
Develop Many Sales Aids, 
Department of Commerce 
Finds in Survey 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


on interior decoration, free cutting and 
fitting of piece goods, and the service of 
Style advisers. 

A great variety of miscellaneous spe- 
cial services are provided by other stores 
throughout the area seeking individual- 
ized methods of boosting their trade. 
Free parking, free bus service, free tele- 
phone, post office accommodations and 
collection of gas and electric light bills 
for convenience are found profitable by 
some. A number of others offer free de- 
livery for articles purchased elsewhere, 
free checking service, rest and writing 
rooms and free instruction in needlework, 
bridge and other popular subjects. Free 
art, music and flower exhibits, supervised 
children’s playrooms, and even accept- 
ance of postdated checks, are other speci- 
mens of customer accommodations listed 
in the Commerce Department's report. 


Store Bank Maintained 


One of the most interesting of the spe- 
cial services reported is a store bank, orig- 
inally started for employe use with a cap- 
ital of $5,000, now having 16,000 deposi- 
tors, 11,000 savings accounts, 4,000 safety 
vault subscribers and a capitalization of 
$200,000. The institution is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System and has a 
strong customer appeal, for it keeps store 
hours, which are longer than the usual 








| denville, dam and reservoir, $225,000; Mus- | the savings department making possible 
| kogee, grading and paving, $55,000; Tulsa,| the free checking service. 


| sidewalks, $25,000; Tulsa, paving, $26,000; | 


The official report entitled “Distribu- 


| Canadian County, drainage ditch, $30,000; | tion of Dry Goods in the Gulf Southwest” 


| Tulsa, school addition, $43,649. 


| presents a detailed discussion of all prin- 


| Oregon: Portland, waterworks and ex-| cipal phases of dry goods merchandising 


| te 
| grading, $146,874. 


| Philadelphia Gives 


1 ee 
| Water Works Contract 


Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, waterworks, 
amount not stated; Philadelphia, bulk- 
head, $133,513; Brentwood, paving, $35,- 
| 578; Philadelphia, sprinkler system, $64,- 
| 800; Williamsport, 
|ing, $34,796; Berwyn, school, 
|Brentwood school, $200,000; Nicholson, 
|school addition, $35,000; Lower Allen 
Township, school, $45,000; Philadelphia, 
|shop building extension, $168,980; Allen- 
town, sewers, $150,000; Philadelphia, sea 
| wall, $100,000; Philadelphia, elementary 
school, $400,000; Philadelphia, University 
Bridge approaches, $75,000; Washington 
County, school, $50,000; Souderton, sewer, 
$44,000. 

Rhode Island: Newport, sewers, $30,000; 
Providence, paving, two contracts totalling 
$5,500,000; Providence, sewers, $500,000; 
Newport, improvements to landing, $60,000. 

South Carolina: Parris Island, paving, 
$77,152. 

Sou... Dakota: Brookings, engineering 
building, $300,000; Faulton, school, $80,000. 

Ter. ssee: Memphis, nurses’ home, 


$200,000; 


Paris, 
stated. 


Road Improvements 
In Texas Listed 


telephone exchange, amount 


244; Dallas, paving, $25,821; Amarillo, 
|} grain elevator, $250,000; Waco, road im- 


$161,697; Houston, nurses’ home, $45,000; 
Houston, bridge, $122,000; Fort Worth, 
underpass, $39,493; Beaumont, improve- 
ment to air port, amount not stated; 
|Beaumont, paving, $35,415; Corsicama, 
paving, amount not stated; San Antonio, 





electric sub-station, $13,244; Fort Sam 
Houston, officers’ quarters, $250,380; 
Huntsville, school, $150,000; Menard, 
courthouse, $90,000; Midland, paving, 


$45,000; Waco, hospital group, $1,200,000. 
Virginia: Norfolk, dredging, $72,370; 
James River, dredging, $185,020; Norfolk 





dredging, $350,000; Portsmouth, remodel- 
ing post office, $80,940; Hampton Roads, 
barracks, $478,290; Norfolk, hangar and 


ley Field, sewage disposal plant, $39,990. 


Washington: Tacoma, telephone ex- 
change, $475,000; Tacoma, bridge over 
Puyallup River, $57,300; Port Orchard, 


road improvements, $51,389; Seattle, post 
office, $1,250,000. 

Wisconsin: Rhinelander, water system, 
$70,000; Madison, lighting system, $30,000; 
Neenah, water tank, $27,000; Waukesha, 
paving, $60,000; Barron, paving, $40,000; 
Milwaukee, alterations to city hall, $200,- 
000; West Bend, waterworks, $40,000. 

District of Columbia: Washington, addi- 
tion to School No. 122, $127,826; Whittier 
School, $83,940; Klingle Valley Bridge, 
$500,000; Dunbar High School athletic 
field, $75,000. 

In addition to these projects, levee work 
under contract amounting to $54,825 has 
been reported the past week, Additional 
highway construction reported as awarded 
during January in various States amounts 
to $2,244,778, and highway construction 
thus far reported as awarded during Febr- 
uary in various States totals $38,107,002, 





administration build- | 


| $300,000; Cookeville, college building, $162,- | 
830; Dayton, school, amount not stated; | 
not | 


| provements, $246,552; Sabine Pass, re- 
pairing jetty, $106,000; Austin, paving, 
amount not stated; Beaumont, paving, 
$100,000; Dallas, paving, $29,694; Fort | 
Stockton, school and gymnasium, $100,- 
000; Sweetwater, paving, 

moyle, barracks, $180,000; 

laboratory, $400,000; Houston, paving, 


Harbor, dredging, $53,520; Tribble Shoals, | 


shop, $82,697; Salem, school, $25,000; Lang- | 


nsions, $163,577; Siuslaw Forest, road|in the trading territory comprising Louis- 


iana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas and western Tennessee. 
Both wholesale and retail practices are 
treated, and the results are presented 
from the standpoint of the problems of 
the dry goods trade as a whole 

Copies of “Distribution of Dry Goods in 
the Gulf Southwest” may be obtained for 
35 cents from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or from offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in principal cities of 
the country. 





Stipulations in Customs 
Cases Permitted by Court 


New York, March 24.—Judge Young, of 
the United States Customs Court, has 
just handed down a reappraisement deci- 
sion, reversing a ruling given last Sum- 
mer by Judge McClelland to the effect 
that the Government could not enter into 
Stipulations in customs protest or valu- 
Judge Young's decision repre- 
sents the findings of an appeal division 
of the customs court. 

The case, that of A. H. Smith & Co. v. 
United States, referred: to the valuation 
of shipments of French perfumery. Judge 
McClelland had held that the Government 
took the chance of losing large sums in 
customs collections through entering into 
stipulations. The appeal court reversed 
this ruling which, in effect, favors both 
|importers and the Government, both sides 


ation cases. 


Texas: Corpus Christi, dredging, $309,- | having contested the findings of the single 


justice. (Reappraisements 75661-A, etc.) 





Decline in Tire Exports 
The United States in 1930 maintained its 





in the world. Every major tire exporter 


$200,000: Nor- | experienced a volume decrease in that 
‘Galveston, | year, however, except the United King- | 


dom and Germany. (Department of Com- 


merce.) 
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F actory Census 


Figures Listed 
For Four States 


Bureau of Census Reports 
Data Collected in 1930 on 
New Hampshire, Delaware 
Vermont and New Jersey 





The Bureau of the Census announces 
the following summary statistics for the 
States of New Jersey, Delaware, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire, compiled from data 
collected at the census taken in 1930, 
— covered manufacturing activities in 
1929: 

The census of manufactures covers 
manufacturing and printing and publish- 
ing establishments whose products made 


| during the census year were valued at 


$5,000 or more. Repair shops and estab- 
lishments engaged solely in custom work, 
such as custom tailor shops, are not in- 
cluded. 

Preliminary Reports Issued 

Preliminary reports for individual in- 
dustries, covering the United States as a 
whole, were issued in 1930. The prepara- 
tion of these reports (which were in 
greater demand than the State statistics) 
has naturally delayed somewhat the pub- 
lication of State, county, and city figures, 

New Jersey.—Number of establishments, 
8,364; number of salaried officers and em- 
ployes, 74,550; number of wage earners 
(average for the year), 441,105; salaries 
paid, $198,384,151; wages, $628,097,520; cost 
| Of materials, $2,019,419,518; cost of fuel 
and purchased current, $83,622,915; value 
of products, $3,937,656,019; value added by 
|manufacture ‘value of products less cost 
| of materials, fuel and purchased current), 
$1,834,613,586; horsepower (rated capacity) 
| Of prime movers, 809,485; horsepower of 
electric motors driven by purchased cure 
rent, 853,192. 

The number of wage earners and the 
value of products represent increases of 
8.1 and 15.2 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with 408,093 wage earners and 
products valued at $3,417,450,248 reported 
for 1927, the last preceding census year. 

458 Delaware Concerns 


Delaware: Number of establishments, 
|458; number of salaried officers and em- 
ployes, 2,988; number of wage earners 
(average for the year), 23,382; salaries 
paid, $8,123,845; wages, $28,846,813; cost 
of materials, $72,688,190; cost of fuel and 
purchased current, $4,362,483; value of 
products, $146,855,606; value added by 
manufacture (value of products less cost 
of materials, fuel, and purchased cure 
rent), $69,804,933; horsepower (rated cae 
pacity) of prime movers, 59,476; horse< 
power of electric motors driven by pure 
chased current, 54,554. 

The number of wage earners and the 
value of products represent increases of 
9.7 and 13.1 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with 21,324 wage earners and 
products valued at $129,899,735 reported 
| for 1927, the last preceding census year. 

Vermont: Number of establishments, 
871; number of salaried officers and em- 
ployes, 2,976; number of wage earners 
(average for the year), 25,832; salaries 
paid, $7,787,853; wages, $31,491,384; cost of 
| materials, $62,235,686; cost of fuel and 
purchased current, $3,194,416; value of 
| products, $138,367,070; value added by 
|; manufacture (value of products less cost 
| of materials, fuel, and purchased current), 
| $72,936,068; horsepower (rated capacity) 
|Of prime movers, 80,128; horsepower of 
| electric motors driven by purchased cur 
} rent, 73,360. 

The number of wage earners represents 
a decrease of 1.6 per cent and the value 
of products an increase of 3.2 per cent, 
| respectively, as compared with 26,241 wage 
earners and products valued at $134,029,- 
978 reported for 1927, the last preceding 
| census year. 


New Hampshire: Number of establish- 
| ments, 1,065; number of salaried officers 
;}and employes, 5,804; number of wage 
earners (average for the year), 65,119; 
Salaries paid, $14,711,454; wages, $70,107,<- 
388; cost of materials, $176,706,976; cost of 
jtuel and purchased current, $8,668,727; 
| value of products, $331,366,164; value added 
|by manufacture (value of products less 
cost of materials, fuel and purchased cure 
rent), $145,990,461; horsepower (rated ca- 
pacity) of prime movers, 300,170; horse« 
power of electric motor driven by pure 
chased current, 100,919. 

The number of wage earners represents 
& decrease of six-tenths of 1 per cent and 
the vaiue of products an increase of 12 
|per cent, respectively, as compared with 
65,482 wage earners and products valued 
at $327,528,366 reported for 1927, the last 
| preceding census year. 








| 





Leaders of Pennsylvania Fleet 


to Chicago 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 


position as the largest furnisher of tires | 


N Pennsylvania flyers 
to Chicago you will en- 
jOy courteous service, luxuri- 
ous appointments and savory 
meals which make traveling 
a real pleasure. 

To St. Louis the Pennsyl- 
vania offers six swift, luxuri- 
ous flyers, led by The Amer- 
ican and the “Spirit of St. 
Louis.” 


| 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 


RESIDENTIAL THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
SECLUSION Leaves Washington ......... +++ 3.25 P.M 
ad graciousness at the St. Regis. Arrives Chicago........+++: see 9.10 A.M 
Adjacent to the best clubs, galleries, a aa GOLDEN pee pe 
shops. Internationally cherished cui- oe ae ee 00 Noor 

sine . . . center of smart New York s MANHATTAN LIMITED 
gaieties. Day by day accommodations Leaves Washington............ 7.05 P.M 
well within reason. Suites on lease. Arrives Chicago.....-+.++++ see 2.05 P.M 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fitth Avenue + New York 





Six other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B.SMITH, General Passenger Agent 
213-14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
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Death of Seller, 


Inheritance Levy Refused on 
Purchase Money Paid to 
Complete Transfer of 
Land in Another State 


| 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
Estate OF Henry S. PAvL, DECEASED, 
v. | 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
No. 354. | 
Appeal from decree of Orphans’ Court of | 

Philadelphia County. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 16, 1931 


ScnuaFrer, J—Henry S. Paul, a resident 
of Pennsylvania, died seized of real es- 
tate situate in the States of New Jersey 
and Missouri. In his lifetime, he had en- 
tered into written contracts for its sale 
and had been paid various amounts on 
account of the purchase price. At the 
time of his death there remained due to 
him the sum of $42,387.25. He left his 
entire estate to collaterals, and the Com- 
monwealth claimed a transfer inheritance 
tax of 10 per cent. On an appraised value 
of the contracts, which was less than 
the amount remaining due thereund-*r 
The balance owing his estate was sub- 
sequently paid by the vendees under the 
articles of agreement and deeds to them 
for the lands were made by his executrix. 
The court below, one of the judges thereof 
dissenting, decided that the Common- 
wealth is not entitled to the tax and it 
brings to us this appeal. 

The question for determination is, 
whether the unpaid purchase money of 
real estate situate in other States, evi- 
denced by articles of agreement executed 
by a decedent in his lifetime, is subject 
to a transfer inheritance tax under the 
Act o” June 20, 1919, P. L. 521, where the 
vendor died seized of the lands, and deeds 
therefor, following payment of the entire 
purchase money, were not made until after 
his death by his personal reprcsentative. 

There can be no question that no tax 
could be collected on the lands as lands; 
Frick v. Pennsylvania, 268 U. S. 473; 
Robinson's Est., 285 Pa. 308; Croxton’s 
Est., 288 Pa. 184. Is this situation altered 
because of the existence of the writings 
under which the decedent had agreed to 
convey the lands when the consideration 
therefor was paid? Is the thing sought 
to be taxed any the less the land. because 
of the writing, the vendor being still pos- 
esssed «7 the real estate when he died? 


Status of Contracts 


The Commonwealth contends that the 
contracts of sale themselves are porperty, 
but they are, if property at all, only such 
because ‘they stand for the lands. If the 
vendor had granted the lands in his life- 
time, and had received a mortgage or a 
note, or other evidence of indebtedness 
for the part of the purchase money un- 
paid, the situation would be different, 
then the writing itself would be property, 
the only property growing out of the 
transaction which the vendor possessed, 
and his estate would have to respond with 
a tax upon it. 

But that is not the situation. We are 
asked to disregard the fact of the testator | 
still holding title to and possession of | 
the lands, and to indulge in the make 
believe that the land had been transmuted 
into something else. We are not pre- 
pared to do so. The agreements of sale 
are not the vital factor. “They are repre- 
sentative and not the thing itself”: Blod- | 
gett v. Silberman, 277 U. S. 1, 15; Baldwin 
v. Missouri, 281 U. S. 586, 593. Taxation 
is a practical matter: Comth. v. Penn-| 
sylvania R. R. Co., 297 Pa. 308; Greene 
County Coal Tax Appeal ‘opinion filed 
Nov. 24, 1930, and not yet reported); 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. y. Minnesota, 
280 U. S. 204. 

As was said in the latter case (p. 212), 
“Taxation is an intensely practical mat- 
ter and laws in respect of it should be 
construed and applied with a view of 
avoiding as far as possible unjust and 
oppressive consequences.” 

We said in Comth. v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. and in other cases that double 
taxation is never to be implied unless the 
imvlication is unavoidable. New Jersey 
and Missouri can levy a transfer inheri- 
tance tax on the lands because they are 
within their borders; the fact that they 
may not, does not alter the situation. Our 
rule ought to be not to subject our citi- 
zens to the possibility and danger of a 
double tax. 

If the conversion had been worked by 
will no tax could be levied: Robinson's 
Est., 285 Pa. 308; Comth. v. Presbyterian 
Hospital, 287 Pa. 49; Croxton’s Est., 2838 
Pa. 184. It is difficult to sce wherein the 
difference lies between conversion by will 
and conversion by agreement of sale. In 
each instance the decedent would die 
seized of the land, which is the reality. 
Taxes should be levied upon realities, not 
upon fictions. 

Restrictions Noted 

Passing upon a related question to the 
one we are.considering the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts, in McCurdy 
v. McCurdy, 197 Mass. 248, 250. thus ex- 
pressed itself, “The law of equitable con- | 
version ought not to be invoked merely 
to subject property to taxation, especially 
when the question is one of jurisdiction 
between different States.” 

Similarly the Court of Appeals of Now 
York has given utterance to the thoughi 
in Heymann v. Viane, 252 N. Y. 159, 166, 
“The doctrine of equitable conversion may 
not be relied on to subject proper.y to 
taxation or to shift the lien of the tax 
from the real property transferable to 
the fund.” 

And in Matter of Swift, 137 N. Y. 
86, that court announced the sound doc- | 
trine that, “The question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the State’ to tax is one of tact 
and can not turn upon theories or fic- 
tions; which, as it has been observed, 
have no place in a well adjusted system 
of taxation.” 

The whole modern tendency is to limit 
the levying of inheritance taxes to the 
sovereignt:- which is the situs of the ac- 
tual property. This is the doctrine of 
Frick’s Est.; Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Minnesota; Robinson’s Est.. and many 
other cases which could be cited. A clear 
illustration of the thought c‘ the Supreme 
Court of the United States along this line 
is to be found in Safe Denosit & Trust 
Company of P-ltimore v. Virginia, 280 U 
S. 83. In that case, a citizen of Virginia 
transferred stocks and bonds to a Mary- 
land Trust Company in trust for his two 
minor sons. The income was to be ac- 
cumulated, and, as each son attained the 
age of 25, the trustee was to pay to him 
one-half of th principal and accumulated 
income. If either died before payment. 
his share was to go to h3 children, if 
he left any, otherwise to the surviving son. 

The donor died in Virginia and the 
sons resided there, but the trustee held 
the securities in Maryland and there 
paid taxes on them. Administration oi 
the donor’s estate was held in Virginia, 
and the courts of that State sustained 
a tax by it upon the whole corpus of the 
trust. It was held by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, reversing the Su- 
preme Court of Virginia, that the tax was 
on property beyond the jurisdiction of the 
State and invalid under the Four-| 
teenth Amendment. The court laid down | 
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Machine Classed as ‘Merchandise’ Under 1922 Tariff Act 
Which Excluded Foreign Made Goods Bearing Trade 
Marks Owned by Citizens of United States 


New York, N. Y 


DoroTHy STURGES 
Vv. 
CiarRKE D. Pease, INC., AND PHILIP ELTING, 
COLLECTOR OF THE PorT OF NEW YorK. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

(ALEXANDER C. DICK 
and HINCKLEY, ALLEN, TILLINGHAST, 
PHILLIPS & WHEELER of counsel), for 
complainant-appellant; Fark & ORLEANS 
(SAMUEL FaLK of counsel), for defend- 
ant-appellee Clarke D. Pease, Inc.; 
Rosert E. MANLeEY, Acting United States 
Attorney (Harry G. Herman, Assistant 
United States Attorney, of counsel), for 
Philip ting, Collector, defendant-ap- 
pellee. 

Before L. Hann, Swan and Avcustus N. 
Hanp, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 9, 1931 


Ave6ustus N. Hann, Circuit Judge.—This 
appeal raises the sufficiency of the 
amended bill of complaint. The amended 
bill alleges that the complainant pur- 
chased a second-hand Hispano-Suiza au- 
tomobile in Paris, France, for 80,000 
francs and attempted to import it into 
the United States; that it arrived on the 
steamship Lafayette at New York on May 
26, 1930, and bore on it in various places 
the trade mark “H-S,.” owned and regis- 
tered by the defendant Clarke D. Pease, 
Inc., a New York corporation; and that a 
copy of the registration had been filed 
with the custom authorities in New York 
pursuant to section 141, chapter 3, title 
19 of the United States Code. 


Suit to Obtain 


Possession Dismissed 


Complainant after the arrival of the 
car at New York made an appraisement 
entry in the office of the defendant Elting. 
as collector of the port, and demanded 
that the car be appraised, the duty fixed 
and after payment thereof possession be 
given to her. This demand was refused 
by the collector on the ground that un- 
der paragraphs 141, 142 and 143 of chapte) 
3, title 19 of the United States Code, it 
was unlawful to import the automobile 
without written consent of 
Pease, Inc., because the latter had reg- 
istered and filed the trade mark which 
the car bore. The complainant thereup< 1 
requested from Clarke D. Pease, Inc., 
written consent to the importation of the 
automobile for her personal use, and not 
for resale, but such permission was re- 
fused. 

Upon the foregoing state c‘ facts the 
complainant sought a decree directing the 
collector to deliver the car to her upon 
payment of lawful duties and enjoining 
Clarke D. Pease, Inc., from requiring the 
collector to detain the car by reason of 
the trade mark or from in other ways in- 
terfering with her use of it. 

Two causes of action are set up in the 
amended bill. The first is based upon the 
contention that the statute relating to 
the importation of merchandise of foreign 
manufacture bearing a trade mark owned 
by a citizen of the United States is inap- 
plicable to articles intended only for the 


the proposition, that mobilia sequenter 
personam is a fiction intended for con- 
venience, not controlling where justice 
does not demand it, and not to be ap- 
plied if the result would be a patent and 
inescapable injustice through double tax- 
ation or otherwise. 

It was said ‘p. 94), “It would be un- 
fortunate, perhaps amazing, if a legal 
fiction originally invented to prevent per- 
sonalty from escaping just taxation, should 
compel us to accept the irrational view 
that the same securities ‘even though 
intangibles) were within two States,at 


the same instant and because of this to} 


uphold a double and oppressive assess- 
ment.” 

We may well say in the instant case, 
that it would be unfortunate, perhaps 
amazing, that part of the purchase money 
representing the value of, and arising out 


of lands located in other States of which! 


a decedent died scized, may be taxed in 
this State, when the lands’ themsleves 
may not be, under the fiction that the 
lands have been converted into money; 
or that the money which the lands will 
ultimately produce, can be, because a 
writing. intended eventually to. bring 
about their conveyance, may be called a 
chose in action, when the same money, 
representing part of the value of the 
lands may be taxed in the other States. 
While an agreement of sale of land, 
which contains a promise to pay the 
purchase price agreed upon, is in one sense 
a chose in action, it differs in essential 
respects from the ordinary chose. Aside 
from the agreement to sell, no such lia- 
bility ever did exist. tIs basic purpose, 
as a writing, is to fix the rights of the 
vendor and the vendee in the land; lia- 
bility for the purchase price is but sec- 
ondary and contingent. The fee in the 
land is still in the vendor, and it is the 
fee which is to be transferred upon pay- 
ment, of the balance of the purchase price. 
Effect of Default 


In case of default, neither the vendor, 
nor those standing in his shoes, are com- 
peiled to sue for that balance in order 
to be recompensed; they may elect to re- 
tain the land. In that event, though the 
written agreement is still in their posses- 
sion, there would be no transfer of either 
land or chose in action, and hence there 
would be no transfer “by will or by the 
intestate laws” and the Act of 1919 would 
no relation to the situation then 
existing. The uncertainty referred to is 
conclusive, for to doubt the existence of 
an intention to impose a tax, is to con- 
clusively determine that it does not exist. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the situation here appearing was not 
contemplated by the Legislature in pass- 
ing the Act. It provides for taxing the 
estate of a decedent “whether the prop- 
erty is situated within the Common- 
wealth or elsewhere.” This language 


echoes the then general belief that the} 


whole value of tangibles, wherever exist- 
ing and by whatever document of title 
represented, furnished a basis for taxation 
at the domicile of the owner, and hence 
it was unnecessary to consider the case 
of an agrcement of sale of such forcign 
tangibles, as distinguished from the value 
of the tangibles themselves. 

In Frick v. Pennsylvania, the foreign 
tangibles were not taxed, but their value 
was taken into account 
the amount of tax to be paid as a condi- 
tion of the taking of such assets located 
ir® Pennsylvania. It was wisely held that 
this was not permissible. That case and 
those which followed it, announce the 
better doctrine that the value of foreign 
tangibles can not be considered in whole 


or in part, directly or indirectly, in de- | 


termining the amount of tax to be paid 
at the domicile of the owner. Being ot 
opinion that our statute, properly 


Commonwealth's claim in the instant case 
must necessarily fail. 

The decree of the court below is affirmed 
and the appeal is dismissed at the cost 
of appellant, 

Dissenting opinion by Maxey, 
which Frazer, C. J., concurs, 


J., in 


Clarke D.! 


in determining | 


con- | 
strued, does not attempt to do this, the} 


personal use of the importer; the second 
upon the contention that if the statute in 
terms covers such articles it is unconsti- 
tutional. 
entire bill and from its decree this appeal 
has been taken. 


The statutory provisions which affect | 


the case are contained in Title IV of the 
Tariff Act of Sept. 21, 1922, and are the 
following: 

Section 401. When used in this title— 


(c) Merchandise.—The, word ‘merchandise” 
means goods, wares and chattels of erevy de- 


scription and includes merchandise the im- | 


portation of which is prohibited. 

Sec. 526. (a) That it shall be unlawful to 
import into the United States any merchan- 
dise of foreign manufacture if such merchan- 


dise or the label, sign, print, package, wrap- | 


per or receptacle, bears a trade mark owned 


by a citizen of, or by a corporation or as- | 


sociation created or organized within, 
United States, and registered in the 
Office by a person domiciled in the 
States, 
titled, “An act to authorize the registration 
of trade marks used in commerce with for- 
eign nations or among the several States or 
with Indian tribes. and to protect the same,” 
approved Feb. 20, 1905, as amended, if a copy 
of the certificate of registration of such trade 
mark is filed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in the manner provided in section 
27 of such act. and unless written consent 
of the owner of such trade mark is produced 
at the time of making entry. 

(b) Any such merchandise imported inte 
the United States in violation of th> provi- 
sions of this section shall be subject to seiz- 
ure and forfeiture for violation of the cus- 
toms laws. 

(c) Any person dealing in any such mer- 
chandise may be enjoined from dealing therein 
within the United States or may be required 
to export or destroy such merchandise or to 
remove or obliterate such trade mark and 
shall be liable for the same damages and 
profits provided for wrongful use of a trade 
mark, under the provisions of such act of 
Feb. 20. 1905, as amended. 

The main ground on which the appellant 
rests her contention that these statutory 
provisions are not applicable to her case 
is that the Hispano-Suiza automobile 
which she seeks to import is not “mer- 
chandise” within the meaning of para- 
graphs 141, 142 and 143 of chapter 3, title 
19 of the United States Code. 


the 
Patent 
United 


Scope of Term 


‘Merchandise’ in Question 


Her counsel begins his argument by say- 
ing that the statutory definition of ‘“‘mer- 
chandise” found in paragraph 231 of chap- 
ter 3, title 19 of the Code is limited to 
Subtitle IV thereof and does not define 
the word when used in paragraphs 141, 
142 and 143 which are contained in the 
prior Subtitle III governing merchandise 
of foreign manufacture bearing a trade 
mark owned by a citizen or a corpora- 
tion organized within the United States 

This particular argument was induced 
by the words in paragraph 231 of the 
Code which limit the definition to the use 
of the word “merchandise” in that par- 
ticular subtitle. But as appears from 
the quotation from paragraph 401 of Title 
IV of the Tariff Act of Sept. 21, 


The court below dismissed the | 


under the provisions of the Act en-| 


1922, | 


the definition of ‘“‘merchandise” relates to | 


the use of the word wherever found in 
that title and thus distinctly defines its 
meaning in paragraph 526 (a), (b) and 
(c) of the Tariff Act. 

While the act codifying the laws of 
the United States provides that the Code 
shall establish “prima facie” the laws of 
the United States it adds that: 

In case of any inconsistency arising through 
omission or otherwise between the provisions 
of any section of this Code and the cor- 
responding portion ot legislation hertofore en- 
acted effect shall be given for all purposes 
whatsoever to such enactments. 44 U. S. 
Statutes at Large, Part"l, p. 1. 

We are, therefore, confronted at the 
outset with the provisions of Title IV.| 
sec. 401 of the Tariff Act which define 
“merchandise” in the most sweeping terms | 
and state that the word “means goods, 
wares and chattels of every description 
and includes merchandise the importa- 
tion of which is prohibited.” It requires | 
much subtraction from the natural mean- 
ing of words to eliminate appellant’s car 
bearing the foreign trade mark owned 
by a New York corporation from the 
term “merchandise” as defined in the| 
Tariff Act. . | 


Bar Not Limited to 
Goods to Be Sold 


But it is contended that the word “mer- 
chandise” naturally means goods imported 
for sale and that the statute was directed 
at goods intended for sale and not at 
property brought in for personal use and 
consumption. In this connection it is 
argued that the drastic statutory provisions 
in question were only adopted to avoid 
our decision in A. Bourjois & Co. v. Katzel, 
275 Fed. 539, where we held that the im- 
portation and sale in the United States 
of am article made in a foreign country 
bearing a foreign trade mark also owned 
in this country did rt infringe the rights 
of the owner of the trade mark in this 
| country. 

That decision doubtless brought about 
the legisiation by Congress and if the re- 
versal of the decision by the Supreme 
Court in Bourjois v. Katzel, 260 U. S. 689. 
had occurred prior to the date of the 
Tariff Act the provisions in question would 
| not have been enacted at all. Coty Inc. 
v. LeBlume Import Co., 292 Fed. at p. 
269. But this fact does not settle the scope 
of the act. 

It is of course true that the appellant 
had a perfect right to buy and im 
}automobile in question provided 
| the statute docs not prevent importation 
of the car itself but only importation of 
the car when bearing the foreign trade 
mark. 

Protection for Domestic 
Owner of Trade Mark 

| The object of this drastic statute is to 
| protect the owne: of a foreign trade mark 
| from competition in 1espect to goods bear- 
jing the mark. If such goods can be im- 
| ported for personal use without his con- 
sent they will be introduced into the coun- 
try with the risk of ultimate sale. By such 
|} @ system an opportunity would likewise be 
afforded for evasive importations when the 
; real object was sale. 

But even though importation, as in this 
case, be for personal use, it is likely that 
any automonile thus imported will finally 
be turned in as part payment toward the 
| purchase price of a new car or otherwise. 
Sales of cars bearing the forcign trade 
}mark and imported without the consent of 
Clarke D. Pease, Inc., interfere with its 
right to control the use of the mark in 


this country which was the apparent pur- | 


|pose of the congressional legislation. 

A mark betokening the origin of a car is 
an important element in its value and the 
American owner of the mark is entitled to 
j have the benefit of such sales as are af- 

fected by it. Buyers are likely to purchase 

Hispano-Suiza cars from Clarke D. Pease, 
Inc., in order to secure the mark if they 
cannot otherwise obtain that advantage. 
If they are allowed to import for personal 
use without ‘ts consent, Clarke D. Pease, 
Inc., may certainly lose customers who 
would be willing to buy from them rather 
than possess cars bearing no trade mark. 
To obtain such advantages the local owner 
| of the foreign mark is given control of the 
importation of all cars bearing it. 

The term “merchandise” has been used 
to cover clothing and other goods imported 
for personal use; United States v. Ches- 
brough, 176 Fed. 778! likewise to include 


port the | fo 
; the | 
trade mark was removed; in other words, | 


«< 


te = earn ea 
State Denied Tax Automobile Intended for Private | 


On Pavment After Use of Importer Is Denied Entry CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Trustee—Right to intervene in State court proceeding by as- 


signee for benefit of creditors— 


A trustee in bankruptcy appointed during the bankruptcy proceeding suit insti- 
tuted pending a suit in the Kentucky State court by the bankrupt’s assignee for 
the benefit of creditors for the settlement of the estate, consising in part of mort- 
gaged land and personal property, was entitled to intervene in the suit for the 
purpose of attacking allowances made by the assignee and of obtaining the excess 
funds remaining after payment of the liens, since the trustee represented the 
general creditors to whom such excess funds were available and was therefore a 


1931. 


necessary party in the State court proceeding. 
Ray’s T'rustee in Bankruptcy v. Ray’s Assignee et al.; Ky. Cl. Appls., March 10, 


JUDGES—Disqualification—Statutory provisions—Power of judge to pass on ques- 
tion—Constructive contempt proceeding— 


A provision of the Code of Civil Procedure of Caiifornia prohibiting a judge 


from determining the question of his own disqualification in 
ceeding” was applicable to a contempt proceeding in which 
the publication of newspaper articles and cartoons constituted 


Briggs et al. v. Superior Court, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 


STATES—Public buildings—Construction—Destruction by fire 
corporated in building—Loss sustained by contractor— 


A building contractor constructing an office building for Pennsylvania under a 


“any action or pro- 
it was charged that 
contempt of court. 


12410, Feb. 25, 1931. 


of materials not in- 


contract requiring the contractor to ‘complete the work in accordance with the 
plans and specifications” and providing that “the work in every respect, from the 


execution of the contract bond and during its’ progress until final acceptance, 


shall be under the charge and in the care of the contractor and at his risk” and 


that “the contractor 


shall effect and maintain fire insurance on all materials 
delivered at the site, including all * * * materials * * * 


intended for use therein,” 


but that “it will not be necessary for the contractor to maintain insurance on any 
material incorporated in the building,” sustained the loss, on the destruction by a 
fire of unknown origin of materials which had not.been incorporated in the build- 
ing at a time when the building was 80 per cent finished and was still in the 
possession of the contractor, although the word “work” within the contract be 
construed to refer to the work of construction and although the State has a fund 
to take the place of insurance in case of the destruction of any of its property 


by fire. 


Schnader, Commonwealth er rel. v. 
Sup. Ct., No. 11, March 16, 1931. 


ZONING—Residential 
fraternity— 


Nelson-Pedley Construction Co. et al.; Pa. 


districts—Use of building as chapter house by college 


A college Greek letter fraternity’s use of a building as a chapter house violated 
a zoning ordinance restricting the use of buildings in the zone to residential pur- 


poses. 


City of Lincoln v. Strode Logan-Jones et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27622, March 20, 


1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This |ssue 


ANIMALS—Testing for tuberculosis—Powers of inspector of Federal Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry—Refusal of owners to permit tests—Interference with performance of 


inspector's duties— 


Where officers of the State of Ohio who were restrained by a temporary injunc- 
tion from making tuberculin tests of cattle procured an inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States to accompany them and demand the right 
to make the tests, the action of the owners of the cattle in resisting the demand 
of the inspector and in refusing to permit the tests to be made did not constitute 
interference with the inspector’s performance of his duties in violation of Federal 
statutes, in the absence of a showing that the cattle were suffering from tuberculosis 
or other communicable disease, that exportation or interstate transportation of the 


cattle was contemplated by the owners, 


and that the Secretary of Agriculture had 


reason to believe that such diseases existed in the locality or had established a 
quarantine, notwithstanding Ohio’s agreement to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, since the making of the tests was exclusively a matter for the 
exercise by the State of its police power in aid of the administration of a State 
law authorizing compulsory tests and was not the performance of a Federal duty, 
either on the theory that the right to make such a test was incidental and essential 
to the proper performance of the right of the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
@ quarantine, or on the theory that the power to make an investigation to ascertain 


whether a contagious, 


Daily, 200, March 25, 1931. 


infectious or communicable disease exists embraced the 
power to make the tests.—Whipp et al. v. United States. 


(Cc. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Entry prohibited—‘“Merchandise” bearing trade mark owned 
by American citizen—Automobile for importer’s personal use—Validiiy of statute— 

A provision of the Tariff Act of 1922 prohibiting the importation of “merchandise” 
of foreign manufacture bearing a trade mark owned by a citizen of the United 
States was applicable to an importation of an automobile of foreign manufacture 
bearing such a trade mark although the automobile was intended for the personal 
use of the importer, since such automobile was “merchandise,” within the mean- 
ing of the act, in view of the fact that the statute was enacted to protect the 
American owners of foreign trade marks; 
stitutional, since Congress may regulate the type of merchandise which is brought 
into the United States and may prohibit the entry and use in the United States 
of merchandise legally purchased and used elsewhere.—Sturges v. Clarke D. Pease, 


Inc. 


so construed, the statute is not uncon- 


(Cc. C. A. 2)—6 U. S. Daily, 200, March 25, 1931. 


Trace Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Infringement—Statutes— 

Tariff Act of 1922, section 256, held not to prevent importation of merchandise 
itself but only importation by another when bearing trade mark owned by a citizen 
of the United States, and such merchandise may be imported if the trade mark be 
removed; provision held to apply to automobile intended for personal use of im- 
porter as well as goods for sale, and so construed held not to be unconstitutional.— 


Sturges v. Charles D. Pease, Inc., et al. 
1931. 


(C. C. A, 2.)--6 U. S. Daily, 200, March 25, 


State Taxation 


PENNSYLVANIA—Inheritance tax—Resident estates—Property taxable—Agree- 
ment by decedent to convey land in another State when consideration therefor 


was paid— 


The unpaid purchase money ot real estate situate in other States, evidenced by 
articles of agreement executed by a decedent in his lifetime, is not subjéct to an 
inheritance tax where the vendor died seized of the lands, and deeds therefor, fol- 
lowing payment of the entire purchase money, were not made putil after his death 


by his personal representative.—Paul v. Commonwealth. 


Daily, 200, March 25, 1931. 


Tax Sought on Corporation | Pennsylvania Rules 


Investments in Oklahoma 
| 


Ox:anoma City, OxKza., March 24 | 
An annual license fee of $1 for every | F 
$1,000 of the capital of foreign and do-| Regulations Issued to Govern 


mestic corporations invested in Oklahoma 
would be required under the provisions of 


a bill (CH. 124), which the Senate has just | 


| passed. 


The bill will be returned to the House 
r concurrence, as the Senate amended 
the bill from a straight provision of $1.50 
per $1,000 to $1 with a limit of-$10,000 
to be assessed against any one corpora- 
| tion. 

Under the present law domestic corpo- 
rations are taxed 50 cents per $1,000 on 
capital stocfi. The law provided for $1 
per $1,000 on the Oklahoma assets of for- 


| 


| 


| 
| 


eign corporations, but that provision was | 


held unconstitutional Federal 


court. 


by the 


opium and intoxicating liquors and sale of 
‘which is forbidden; United States v. 
Sischo, 262 U. S. 165; United States v. 1,250 
Cases of Intoxicating Liquors, 292 Fed. 486. 
In tax cases a yacht used as a pleasure 
boat, Tobey v. Kip, 214 Mass. 477, and 
household furniture, Sullivan v. Ashfield, 
|227 Mass. 24, have been held to come 
|within the term merchandise in tax 
statutes. But decisions construing the 
meaning of the word “merchandise” are 
hardiy important where the statutory defi- 
nition is so all inclusive as the one here. 

In view of the foregoing we held that 
the appellant's car is “merchandise” 
within the meaning of the statute. 


The contention that the statute if in- 


tional is without merit. It has been re- 
peatedly meld chat Congress may regulate 
the type of merchandise which is brought 
into this country and that merchandise 





terpreted as above would be unconstitu- | 


lega'ly purchased and used elsewhere may | 


be prohibited from entry 
Buttfleld v. Strahahan, 192 U. S. 493; The 
Abbey Dodge, 223 U. S. 166; Cunard S. S. 
Co. v. Meiion, 262 U. S. 100. The question 
is really one of legislative policy. By the 
Tariff Act Congress adopted the policy of 
protecting the American owners of for- 
eign trade marks by most drastic means. 
However much we may differ with its 
policy the wisdom of the legislation is for 
| the law-making body and we can not say 
that the means adopted were unadapted 
to the end sought to be attained. 
The decree is affirmed. 


and use here. | 


(Pa. Sup. Ct.—6 U. S. 


On Tax Refund Pleas 


Filing of Review Petitions 


HarrisBurG, Pa., March 24. 


Rules in regard to filing petitions for 
review, under section 1103 of the Fiscal 
Code, have been issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Finance and Revenue 
They follow in full text: 

The Fiscal Code of 1929, approved April 


9, 1929, provides ‘section 1103) that 


“Within 30 days’ after notice by the De- | 


partment of Revenue, of the action ‘taken 


c. any petition for a resettlement filed | 


with it, the party with whom the settle- 
ment was made may, by petition, request 
the Board of Finance and Revenue to 
review such action.” 

The petition must be a new petition, 
complete in itself, and captioned “Petition 
For Review.” It must state specifically 
the reasons upon which the petitioner re- 
lies. “The petition shall be supported by 
affidavit that it is mot made for the pur- 
pose of delay, and that the facts therein 
set forth are true. If the petitioner be 


a corporation, joint-stock association, or | 


limited partnership, the affidavit must be 
made by one of the principal officers 
thereof.” 

This petition must be addressed to th: 
Board of Finance and Revenue. This 
Board requires that a copy of the letter 
of the Department of Revenue notifying 
the petitioner of that Department’s action 


on the petition for resettlement must be | 


attached to the petition for review as an 
exhibit. 
partments took the form of a resettlement, 
a copy of the statement of the resettle- 
ment must be attached.) 

There must be a separate petition for 
review filed in the case of each tax set- 
tlement complained of (for instance, the 
petition should not, cover a capital stock 
settlement and a 
ment even though both settlements are 
for the same year and were made on the 
same date.) 

Important—every petition for refund or 
review of settlements in corporation tax 
and bonus matters is required to have 
a certificate attached thereto signed by 
the same officer who executed the petition 
involved, setting forth from what source 
the information contained in the petitien 
was procured and who actually prepared 
said petition. 
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(In case the action of the De-| 


orporate loans settle- | 


AvuTHorRiIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DalLt 


Owners of Livestock Are Upheld 


In Preventing Tuberculin Tests 


* 


Refusal on Demand of Federal Inspector Is 
Held Not to Be Interference With Per- 
formance of Government Duty 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Wert A. WHIPP ET AL. 
v. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. | 
| No. 5744. 
Appeal from the District Court for the | 

Southern District of Ohio. 
|Before Moorman, Hicks and HIcKEN- 

Looper, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 6, 1931 

HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge.—Appel- 
lants, hereinafter referred to as the de- 
fendants, were indicted, tried and con- 
| victed in the court below upon a charge 
|of conspiracy to violate section 62 of the 
|Criminal Code (18 U. S. C., section 118), 
{which section provides that ‘whoever 
shall forcibly assault, resist, oppose, pre- 
vent, impede, or interfere with any offi- 
cer or employe of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the execution of Mis duties,” shall 
be punished as therein provided. The 
chief meritorious question presented is, 
not whether forcible resistance was of- 
fered to such officer or employe of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, but whether 
there was adequate justification therefor, 
and whether such employe was, at the 
time, in the lawful performance of his 
Federal duties, for it is only when the 
resistance is offered “in the execution of” 
such duties that a crime results. 


| Cooperation With Federal 


Government in Testing 


Various sections of the Ohio General 
|Code provide for the testing of cattle by 
bo injection of tuberculin, as well as for 
the eradication of other contagious and 
infectious diseases of animals, and for 
cooperation with the Federal Government 
for such purposes. Similarly, acts of Con- 
|gress authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make special investigation as to 
the existence of contagious disiseas and 
te establish such regulations concerning 
the export and transportation of live- 
stock as the results of his investigations 
should indicate; to promulgate rules and 
regulations for the speed and effectual 
suppression of such diseases, and for co- 
operation with the several States in pre- 
vention of their spread from one State 
or Territory to another ‘Act of May 29, 
1884, ch. 60, 23 Stat. 32) (21 U. S. C.,, 
sections 112, 213, 214); to establish rules 
and regulations concerning the export 
and transportation of livestock “from any 
place within the United States where he 
may have reason to believe such diseases 
may exist into and through any State 
or Territory” (Act of Feb. 2, 1903, ch. 
349, section 1, 32 Stat. 791) (21 U. S. C., 
| section 120); to quarantine any State or 
Territory “when he shall determine the 
fact that cattle or other livestock in such 
State or Territory * * * are affected with 
any contagious, infectious, or communi- 
cable disease,” and “to make and pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations which shall 
permit and govern the inspection, disin- 
fection, certification, treatment, handling, 
and method and manner of delivery and 
shipment of cattle or other livestock from 
a quarantined State or Territory” ‘(Act of 
March 3, 1905, ch. 1496, section 1, 33 
Stat. 1264) (21 U.S. C., sections 123, 125, 
126). 

These are the principal acts of Con- 
gress to which reference is made by coun- 
sel. Cooperation by the State of Ohio 
| with the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
| the Department of Agriculture has been} 
|approved and authorized by the General 
Assembly of that State. Ohio General 
Code, sections 5806, 5807. 


Cattle Not Shown | 
To Be Diseased 


The defendants are disbelievers in the 
| merit, desirability and harmlessness of 
| the tuberculin testing of cattle. On the 
| contrary they believe the injection of 
|} tuberculin highly injurious to and even 
deadly in its effect upon healthy animals. 
| Under such belief they instituted injunc- 
tion proceedings in the State courts of 
Ohio to restrain the State veterinarian 
from the threatened compulsory testing 
of their cattle. A temporary injunction 
was issued. 


Pending the hearing of that cause, and 
while the temporary injunction was in 
full force, and to avoid the effect of such 
injunction, the State officers procured 
an inspector of the Bureau of Animal 
| Industry of the United States to accom- 
pany them and demand, as if on behalf 
of the Federal Government, the right to 
make the tuberculin test. This demand 
was resisted with such determination and 
show of force as resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the proposed tests and brought 
about the present indictment. 


At the trial of the defendants it was 
not shown that any of the cattle of 
the defendants were suffering from 
tuberculosis or other communicable dis- 
ease, that any exportation or interstate 
transportation of such livestock was con- 
templated by the defendants, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture had reason to 
believe that such diseases existed in that 
locality, or that any quarantine had been 
established pursuant to the above-men- 
tioned powers of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Under such circumstances we search in 
vain for evidence of any Federal duty in 
the performance of which the inspector 
|}of the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
engaged, and it is immaterial whether or 


‘Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated March 24, 1931 

Margaret A. Lunsford, Administratrix of 
the Estate of Abner Lunsford. Docket 
No. 36059. 

Held, that the evidence does not 
establish that $50,000 received by the 
decedent in 1923 from the Pond Creek 
Coal Company was a gift and the 
amount should be included in gross 
income. 

Abraham 
Sultan. 
39377. 

Amounts expended for traveling 
and entertainment determined and 
allowed as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. 

Where a taxpayer at the close ot 
the first year of its existence charges 
off its books debts ascertained to be 
worthless, and, in addition, sets up a 
reserve for bad debts, and the Commis- 
sioner allows the former and disallows 
the latter, the amount of the reserve 
account is deductible from gross in- 
come when proof is made that the 
aggregate of the two deductions taken 
is not in excess of a reasonable re- 
serve for bad debts. 

H. S. Tuthill. Docket No, 42778. 

Petitioner and his wife were joint 
venturers and the respondent erred 
in including the wife's share of profits 
in petitioner’s income. 


Judah 
39376, 


Sultan, 
39374, 


Sultan, 
Docket 


Joseph 
Nos. 


' interstate 


not he was employed at the time in the 
execution of a State law or in the assist- 
ance of State officers, even though such 
employment arose by virtue of his con- 
nection with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, provided he was acting solely under 
and by virtue of the State laws. 

It is objected that it is not necessary 
that the particular act upon which the 
Federal agent is engaged shall be specifi- 


| cally enumerated in an act of Congress, 


but that it is sufficient if the alleged offi- 
cial action be governed by a lawful re- 
quirement of the Department under whose 
authority the officer is acting. U. S. v. 
Birdsall, 233 U.S. 223. 


Compusory Testing 


Considered State Function 


This may be conceded; but the particu- ? 
lar act must nevertheless be responsive to 
some equally particular requirement of 
Federal authority, in order to make such 
act one in the performance of a Federal 
duty. A mere general policy of mutual 
cooperation is not enough. The fallacy 
of the argument lies in the assumption 
that because he is acting in cooperation 
with State officers, and because the Fed- 
eral law requires such cooperation, all acts 
of the Federal inspector must necessarily 
be done in the performance of a Federal 
duty. 

Whether this is so or not really depends 
upon whether the act is performed in the 
administration of a State or Federal law, 
or upon the initiative of a State or Fed- 
eral executive. The mere fact that by 
virtue of established comity a Federal offi- 
cer was procured to be present and de- 
mand the right to make this test, does 
not alter the fact that the only authority 
for making such tests can be found in the 
State statutes, except and unless it be in 
connection with interstate commerce. 

It is urged that the right to make a 
tuberculin test is incidental and essential 
to the proper performance of the right of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
quarantine. But the inspector did not pur- 
port to act upon this specific grant of 
authority, nor is there any evidence, as 
we have said, of a finding of the neces- 
sity of quarantine, or even that cattle 
in the vicinity were affected with a com- 
municable disease, and some such finding 
is made a condition precedent to the 
establishment of a quarantine. 
section 123. 


21 U.S. C. 


e 


Much reliance is placed upon the case s 


of Thornton et al. v. U. S., 271 U.S. 414. 
This decision is not here controlling, for 
in that case the cattle were ranging in 
close proximity to the State line, if not 
actualiy across it, and this was held co 
be a sufficient connection with interstate 
commerce. But an even more obvious dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that the dipping 
there required was a direct treatment for, 
and a prevention against the interstate 
spread of, splenetic fever, or cattle fever 
tick, which had already been found to 
exist as an epidemic in the vicinity there 
involved. 

In the present case the injection of 
tuberculin is merely a test for determin- 
ing whether the animal is infected with 
tuberculosis, not a cure or treatment for 
such tuberculosis. Here the cattle were 
not adjacent the State line nor likely to 
graze across it, and no transportation in 
commerce was suggested as 
imminent. Under these circumstances we 
are of the opinion that the power to me 
vide for compulsory tuberculin tests was 
a purely intrastate function. The deci- 
sion of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit, in Carter, et al. v. 
United States, 38 F. (2d) 227, is in no way 
inconsistent with the views here expressed. 


Lastly, it is argued that the grant of 
power to make special investigation as 
to the existence of contagious, infectious 
or communicable diseases (21 U. S. C. sec. 
112) implies the right to do all acts which 
are reasonably necessary to complete such 
investigation. Doubtless, Congress may @ 
provide for the compulsory inspection by 
tuberculin test or otherwise, of cattle be- 
fore they enter upon an interstate jour- 
ney, or even in the establishment of intra- 
state quarantine regulations, to the end 
that communicable diseases may not ulti- 
mately be carried across State boundaries. 


District Court 
Ruling Reversed 


But the sanctity of a man’s home and 
of his personal property when confined 
upon the real estate occupied by him, is 
such that neither compulsory investiga- 
tion as to its condition, nor its condemna- 
tion or destruction, under the general 
police power and in the interest of public 
welfare, should be permitted except under 
proper warrant, or upon legal proceed- 
ings duly instituted. Citation of authority 
in support of this statement would seem 
unnecessary, but compare: Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Brimson, 154 U. S, 
447, 478-9; Sentell v. New Orleans, etc., 
R. R. Co., 166 U. S. 698, 705; Truax v. 
Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312, 329. 


Briefly stated, our conclusion is that 
investigation by the making of tests solely 
to determine the existence or nonexistence 
of communicable diseases in cattle which 
are not shown to have entered, or to be 
about to enter, the stream of interstat 
comme.ce, lies exclusively within ie 
domain of the police power of the State? 
and the rendition of a service by a Fed- 
eral officer, solely in aid of the admin- 
istration of a State law authorizing such 
compulsory tests, is not the performance 
of a Federal duty; nor does such act 
take Federal color by necessary implica- 
tion from any of the other duties im- 
posed upon or authority lawfully granted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Because of this conclusion it is, unneces- 
sary to determine the other questions 
argued. The judgment of the District 
Court is reversed and the cause is re-= 
manded for error in refusing to direct 
verdicts of not guilty. 


lowa Assembly Approves 
Tax on Butter Substitutes 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 24, 

The bill (S. 9) proposing a tax of 5 

cents per pound on butter substitutes has 

been passed by the Iowa House and Sen- 

ate. The bill was a part of the special 

tax investigating committtee’s tax revision 
program. 


New Mexico Authorizes 
Municipal Gasoline Tax 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., March 24. 

Governor Seligman has signed the bill 
(H. 355) permitting the assessment and 
collection of a license tax of 1 cent “upon 
easoline and oil sold within municipali- 
ties.” 

The wording of the new law is such 
that it does not apply to cities, but only 
to certain towns and cities, Attorney 
General E. K. Neumann has ruled. If 
the law is invalid, as intimated in the 
opinion, that is a matter for the courts® 
Governor Seligman stated orally. 
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Maryland Tax on 
Submerged Lan 





Claims Exemption on 
Ground .That Susque- 
hanna Dam Was Built to 
Aid in Navigation 





Counsel for the Susquehanna Power 
Company, owner and operator of the Con- 


owingo dam and power plant in Hartford | 


County, Maryland, challenged the right of 
the State of Maryland to tax lands sub- 
merged by the backwater of the dam, be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States, March 19 and 20. William Clarke 
Mason, representing the utility interests. 
contended that the lands were exempt be- 
cause the water-covered land had been 
submerged under authority of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission permits issued, 
among other things, in the aid of naviga- 
tion. 


The question of the taxing right was 
presented to the court in the case of 
The Susquehanna Power Company v. State 
Tax Commission of Maryland, No. 368. 
It is before the high Federal tribunal 
upon an appeal from the Maryland Court 
of Appeals which held the tax valid and 
not an infringement upon any Federal 
power or right. The State seeks to take 
the submerged land in Maryland, 2,110 
acres, at approximately $1,113 per acre. 

A motion to dismiss the case or affirm 
the decision of the Maryland court was 
filed by the Attorney General of the State 
of Maryland, William P. Lane Jr. Appear- 
ing before the court on behalf of the 
State, William L. Marbury Jr., Assistant 
Attorney General for the State, stated 
that the State would stand on its motion. 

Cites Act of 1920 

On June 10, 1920, Mr. Mason related 
to the court, Congress passed the Federal 
Water Power Act, having for its object 
the improvement of navigation. Pursuant 
to the authority granted in that act, the 
Federal Power Commission, Feb. 21, 1926, 
granted the Susquehanna Power Company 
jointly with a Pennsylvania corporation 
a license to construct its mile-long dam 
across the Susquehanna River at a cost 
of upwards of $52,000,000. 

The dam, Mr. Mason told the court, 
located a short distance above tidewater 
has created a “pool” extending back up 
the river into Pennsylvania for a distance 
of approximately 14 miles. At the upper 
end is the McCall’s Ferry Dam, backing 
up an eight-mile pool at the end of which 
is now being erected a $30,000,000 project 
by the Safe Harbor Water Power Cor- 
poration which will create slack-water up- 
stream for an additional 10 miles. 

The County Commissioners of Hartford 
County assessed the land submerged by 
the backwater of the dam at approxi- 
mately, $1,113 per acre. The charge was 
contrasted with assessments varying from 
$10 to $25 per acre for similar unsub- 
merged land in the vicinity. 

Denies Power To Tax 

The State of Maryland has no power 
to assess for taxation lands in the bed 
of the Susquehanna River, the paper title 
to which is held by the Power Company 
after such lands have become completely 
and permanently submerged in aid of 
navigation pursuant to the terms of the 
Federal license, Mr. Mason contended 

He further submitted that the “sub- 
merged lands” in the bed of the river did 
not acauire a value which is subject to 
taxation from the waters impounded 
the erection of the dam 
under the license primarily to improve 
the navigability of the river and, c 
ondarily, to make useful the waters pass- 
ing through the dam for the purpose of 
generating electrical energy. 

Even if taxable, he declared, no lawful 
assessment can be made which exceeds 
the assessment of similar lands which are 
unsubmerged. 

Though resting on the State’s motion to 
dismiss, counsel for Maryland, William L. 
Marbury Jr., Assistant Attorney General. 
and Robert H. Archer, denied the im- 
munity from taxation asserted under the 
Federal license. 

The hope for the 
river, Mr. Marbury said, was 
In 1908 it had passed and become the 
“dream of power.” The river was not 
navigable and the acquisition of the lands 
was necessary to the development of the 
power plant. 

Says Dam Barred Navigation 

He declared that “not one penny” of 
the sums expended on the project have 
been in aid of navigation,” directing ihe 
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navigation of the 


court’s attention that the dam consti- 
tuted a barrier to passage on the stream 
It was asserted that the dam was not 


constructed through any facility of 
Federal Government. On the contr: it 
was pointed out that the project had been 
considered as justifying an investment of 
$69.000,000 and the passage of the Federal 
Water Power Act in 1920 entered as a 
barrier to its completion. The liccnse 
granting permission was said to be the 
only place the Federal Government‘ en- 
tered into the picture. 

Referring the court to previously de- 
cided cases, Mr. Marbury urged that thers 
could be no objection to taxing lands un- 
der navigable waters and taxing them at 
their utility value. Nor was it objection- 
able that the valuation reflected the value 
of the Federal franchise. “To get away 
from including reflected values.” he said, 
“the taxing officials would have to be 
philosophers.” 

To construe 


tne 





the Federal power license 
as a limitation upon the State's taxing 
power, Mr. Marbury said in conclusion 
would be to assert its unconstitutionality 
as an unlawful invasion of the sovereign 
rights of the State itself. 

Mr. Archer traced briefly for the court 
the systems followed by the Tax Commis- 
sion’s experts in arriving at the value 
of the submerged land for assessment pur- 
poses. 





Shortwave Radio Station 
In Germany to Be Enlarged 


The German short-wave radio station 
at Nauen which serves as the sending 
and receiving station to and from abroad 
is to be enlarged through the joint ac- 
tion of the German Post Office and thc 
German Transradio Corporation, accord- 
ing to advices from Consul Raymond H. 
Geist at Berlin, made public by the Com- 
merce Department. 

The provisional short-wave sender will 
be replaced through a new installation 
Germany is already connected with the 
world through 14 direct services, with 
North and South America, Mexico, Cuba, 


China, Siam, Japan, Philippine Islands, 
Dutch Indies, Egypt, and Persia. A new 
direct connection with Cape Town is 
projected. 


While telephonic connections have been 
established between Nauen and Argentina 
Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, and Siam, it is 
contemplated presently to inaugurate this 
system between Germany and Japan. 

The importance of Nauen in German 


economic life is indicated by the fact 
that in 1920 the number of words sent 
was 2,800,000, and that in 1930 the num- 


ber rose to 18,000,000 words.—/ssued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Connections of Officers Outlined Two States Stu 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


In Various Power Companies 





d Transcript of Testimony at Trade Commission Investiga- 


tion Concerns Relationships of New England 
Power Association 


Publication of excerpts from trane 
script of testimony March 3 by W. B. 
Horne, of the Economic Division of 
the Federal Trade Commission, ap- 
pearing as a witness in the Commis- 
sion’s investigation into financial ac- 
tivities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of March 24 
and proceeds as follows: 

By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: 


Q. Were any of these trustees elected to 
the directors of the New England Power 
Association ? 

A. Yes, they were all elected directors 
at the time of its organization. 


Q. Turning now to Table No. 1 within 
your report, Exhibit 4828, what does this 
tabulation show? 


A. The officers and directors of the New 
England Power Association and its sub- 
sidiaries who were connected with two 
or more of the 14 companies that made re- 
ports as of March 1, 1928, and the posi- 
tions held with each of these companies. 

Q@. How many individuals were con- 
nected with these 14 companies as officers 
and directors? 

A. 106. 

Q. How many of these 106 were con- 
nected with two or more of these 14 re- 
porting companies? 

A. 27. 

Q. Were any of these 27 connected with 
a majority of the 14 companies? 

A. Yes, two. Carl §. Herrman con- 
nected with 10, and S. C. Moore, with 8, 
and 3 others, F. D. Comerford, A. E. Pope 
and R. S. Pattee were each connected with 
7—exactly one-half of them. 

Q. How many of these 27 were directors 

the New England Power Association? 
A. Thirteen of its 33 directors were con- 
nected with one or more of the other 13 
companies that made reports. 

@. How many of the remaining 14 were 
officers of the New England Power As- 
sociation? 

A. Five. 


of 


Relationship Between 
Two Groups Explained 


Q. What is the relationship existing 
between the New England Power Associa- 
tion and the International Paper and 
Power Company? 

A. The International Paper and Power 
Comp. owns the International Hydro- 
elect s which in turn owned on 
Dec. 31, 1929, 85 per cent of the common 
shares of the New England Power Asso- 
ciation. 

Q. How many of the officers and direc- 
tors of the New England Power Associa- 
tion were connected with the Interna- 
tional Paper and Power Company and its 
other principal subsidiaries? 

A. Seven directors and two officers. 

Q. How many were connected with the 
International Hydroclectric system as di- 








stem 











tors? 
A. Five. 
Q. How many separate groups partici- 


pated in the ¢ rnization of the New Eng- 





land Power Association in January, 1926? _ 






A. Four. 

Q. e them 

A. T! New England Company which 
was to turn over to the new company its 


holdings of stock of all companies in the 


then New England Power System for about 





“3 per cent of the common or voting 
tock and a fixed amount of preferred 
tock which had no voting rights. The 
cther three groups were the Northeastern 
Power Corporation, which was allotted 
about 33 per cent of the voting stock 
Stone & Webster, Incorporated, allotted 
about 27.per cent, and International Paper 


Company, allotted about 17 per cent of the 
voting stock, this stock to be paid for in 
cash and the money used to purchase 
retail distribution systems. 


Connections Outside 
Of New England System 

Q. What does Table No. 3 within your 
report, Exhibit 4828. show? 

A. It shows the 33 officers and directors 
of the 14 companies shown on Table 1 
who were also officers and directors of 
companies outside the New England Power 
System on March 1, 1928 

Q. How many of these 33 were directors 
or officers of the New England Power As- 
sociation? 

A. Twent; 
others were 
Association 
rect or 
subsidiaries 

Q. W 
cers or 
New Eng 
common 
1, 1928? 

A. Northeastern Power Corporation 
Mohawk-Hudson Power Corporation, Buf- 


-three were directors and two 
cers of New England Power 
the remaining eight being di- 
officers of one or more of its 





ors 





ner power groups had offi- 
direc in common with the 
and Power Association through 


officers or directors on March 


tors 








falo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corpora- 
tion, Stone & Webster, Incorporated, Na- 
tional Po & Light Company, through 





Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
United Gas Improvement Company, Fed- 
eral Light & Traction Company, Com- 
monwe h Utilities Corporation, through 
Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric 
Company, Republic Service Companys 













Connecticut Power Company, Western 
Massachusetts Company, through Tur- 
hers Falls Pow & Electric Company 
and the Insull sts through the own- 
ership of 45 per cent of the stock of 
Public Utilities Company, the control of 


which was, according to Poor's vested 
in the Midland Utilities Investment Com- 
pany. There were also six so-called, in- 
cependent companies with which the New 
England Company was connected through 
common officers and directors. 

Q. Have any of these independent com- 
panies been acquired by the New }]:ngland 
Power Association since Mareh 1, 1928? 

A. Yes Gardiner Electric Light Com- 
y, New Salem Electric Company and 
Worcester Electric Lignt Company 
were acquired, prior to Dec. 31, 1929. 

What effect did the resignations of thr 
12 directors in May, 1928, have on the in- 
tercorporate relations of the New ®ngland 
Power System with outside companies 
through common officers and directors? 

A. It eliminated all connections with 
the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corporation and the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Company. It left only J. T. Hutch- 
ings and H. I. Harriman as common direc- 
tors with the Northeastera Power Cor- 
poration and only Hutchings with Mo- 
hawk-Hudson Power Corporation and a 
few minor conneciions with Stone & 
Webster, Incorporated, and a few of its 
superintended companies. 











pa 
t} 
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Connections With Certain 


Companies Eliminated 


Q. What were the connections with 
Stone & Webster, Incorporated, that were 
not terminated by the resignations of its 
five representatives on the board of di- 
rectors of the New England Power Asso- 
ciation? 

A. F. P. Royce, a vice president of Stone 
& Webster, Incorporated, was a director 
of Lawrence Gas & Electric Company, and 
H. W. Welch, an assistant secretary of 
Stone & Webster, Incorporated, was a vice 
president of the Lowell Electric Light Cor- 


| poration. They severed their connections | “ WMAL, M. ‘. Leese, 712 llth Street, N. W.., 
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- Muscle Shoals Plan 


‘Senator McNary Says Proposal 
| Too Indefinite for De- 


termination 





| The proposal for operation of the Mus- 
‘cle Shoals nitrate and power plants by 


, With the Lawrence and Lowell companies | Alabama and Tennessee is too indefinite 


during 1928. 

Q. How long did Mr. Hutchings remain 
a director of the New England Power 
Association? 


A. Until his death in 1929, when all 
connections with the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Mohawk-Hudson 


Power Corporation, and American Public 
Utilities Company were severed so far as 
shown by available records. 


Shareholders Listed 


For Different Years 


Q. Let us now turn to Table 5 of your 
report, Exhibit 4828. What is shown by 
Table 5? 

A. The shareholders of the New Eng- 
land Power Association as of Jan. 20, 
1926, March 1, 1928, and Dec. 31, 1929. 


Q. How many shareholders held as 
many as 1 per cent of the shares on 
Jan. 20, 1926? 


A. Counting the shares that were turned 
over to the shareholders’ committee of 
the New England Company as one hold- 
ing there were nine holding more than 1 
per cent, and three others holding less 
than 1 per cent. 

Q. Who were they and what portion 
did each hold? 

A. Northeastern Power Corporation, 33.3 
per cent; New England Company, 23.1 
per cent; International Paper Company, 
16.6 per cent; Stone & Webster, Incor- 
porated, 7.7 per cent; Frank J. Gould, 4.8 
per cent; Edison Electric 
Company of Boston and Hartford Elec- 
tric Company, 3.9 per cent each; Black- 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Company 


and Estabrook and Company, 1.9 per cent | 


each; and American International Cor- 
poration, Blodget & Company and Fall 
tiver Electric Light Company, .96 per 
cent each 

Q. How many held 1 per cent or more 
of the shares on March 1, 1928? 

A. Five. 

Q. Who were they and what per cent 
did each hold? 

A. Northeastern Power Corporation, 32.3 
per cent; International Paper Company, 
45.8 per cent; Stone & Webster, Incui- 
porated, 2.4 per cent; D. T. Moore & Com- 
pany, 2.6 per cent; and H. I. Harriman, 
1.1 per cent. These five held a combined 
total of 84.2 per cent. 

Q. How many shareholders held 1 per 
cent or more on Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. Three 

Q. Who were they and what per cent of 
the shares did each hold? 

A. International Hydro-Electric System, 
84.9 per cent; the First National Bank 
of Boston, Trustee, 2.7 per cent; and D. 
T. Moore & Company, 2.2 per cent, a com- 
bined total of 89.8 per cent. 

Q. What is the relationship between the 
International Hydro-Electric System and 
the International Paper Company? 

A. They are both owned by the Inter- 
national Paper & Power Company 


"a 








Q@. How many shareholders held one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, but less than 1 per 
cent on Dec. 31, 1929? 


A. Twenty. 

Q. What per cent of the shares did they 
hold? 

A. Forty-nine per cent 


Companies Controlled 
Through Subsidiaries 


Q. Turn to Table 6 within your re- 
port. What does that tabulation show? 

A. It shows a list of the companies 
controlled directly or indirectly through 


subsidiaries by the New England Power 
Association, showing the number of shares 
of both common and preferred stock out- 
standing and the number held by the 
New England Power Association or one of 
its subsidiaries on Dec. 31, 1927, 1928 and 
1929. t 

@. How many companies did the New 
England Power Association control through 
stock ownership on Dec. 31, 1927? 

A. 39 companies 

Was all of the stock of these com- 

panies owned by the New England Power 
ssociation ? 





A. It held all the common stock of 35 
of the 39 companies 

Q. How many companies did the New 
England Power Association control on 
Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. Forty-eight. 

Q. Did it hold all the common stock 
of these 48 companies? 

A. It held all the common stock of 42 


companies 
Q. I show you a 
marked Exhibit 


now 
who 


paper which is 
830, and ask you 
furnished that to the Commission? 

A. It is a public statement or chart 
published by the company and furnished 
by the company to an agent of the Fed- 
Trade Commission. 

Q. What company? 

A. Of the New England Power Asso- 
ciation directly, but it sent to the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company for 
a copy to be turned over. 

Q. This is a chart of the International 
Paper and Power Company, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you understand 
pared by that company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What dces it show? 

A. This chart shows that the Interna- 
tional Paper and Power Company had on 
Oct. 31, 1930. four direct and 127 sub- 
sidiaries, making a total of, including the 


eral 


it was pre- 


;to determine its practicability, Senator 
McNary (Rep.), of Oregon; stated March 
24. 

The proposal was advanced as an alter- 
native by President Hoover in his veto 
message on the Norris bill for Federal 
Government operation or lease, and recent 
announcements from the States disclose 
that the Governors of the two States are 
considering the appointment of commis- 
sions to study the problem. 

Senator McNary was chairmar of the 
Congress conference ‘which reached an 
agreement on the Norris bill. If the 
projected commissions wil' draft - definite 
program of State opcration, it will be 
g ven consideration by Congress, he said. 

Discussing the question of compensation 
by the States to the Federal Government, 
he predicted the States would decline to 
pay the assessed value of the plant, total- 
ing $161,000,000, and on the other hand 
Congress would hardly agree to turn the 
plant over to them without payment. 


Inquiry in Missouri 
Directed Into Sales of 


Cities Service Gas Co. 


Illuminating | 


State Commission Seeks to 
| Determine if Company 
Should Submit to Its 
Jurisdiction 


JEFFERSON City. Mo., March 24. 
The Public Service Commission on 
March 20 issued an order for an investi- 
gation to determine whether the Cities 
Service Gas Co. is a utility engaged in 
the distribution of gas in Missouri and re- 
quired by law to file schedules of rates 
for gas so distributed, and whether the 
company should submit to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. The matter is 
set for hearing on April 15 
In addition to the Cities Service Gas 
Co., the order is diretted to the 
Kansas City Gas Co., Carthage Gas 
Co., Joplin Gas Co., St. Joseph Gas Co.., 
City Light & Traction Co., Webb City & 
Carterville Gas Co., Ozark Distributing 
Co., Springfield Gas & Electric Co. and 
Carl Junction Gas Co. These companies 
are engaged in the distribution of natural 
gas purchased from the Cities Service Gas 
Co., according to the order. 
Direct Distribution 


has come to the attention of the 
Commission,’ the order says, “that Cities 
Service Gas Co. is, in some cases, distrib- 
uting gas directly to consumer, and has 
an arrangement with certain of said dis- 
tributors whereby the said distributors 
receive a fixed payment for each 1,000 
cubic feet of gas transported and distrib- 
uted by them to. industrial consumers and 
turn over the balance to said Cities Serv- 


“It 





ice Gas Co., the rates at which said in- 
dustrial gas is sold being below the rate 
charged said distributors for gas pur- 


chased by them at wholesale. 


“The schedules of rates for the sale of 
said industrial gas are filed by the dis- 
tributing companies, and the Commission 
has heretofore made formal request upon 
said Cities Service Gas Co. to file with 
this Commission schedule or schedules of 
rates for the sale of industrial gas on the 
ground that it is not engaged in such 
distribution and is not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission 


Relationships to Be Studied 


“It is the opinion of the Commission 
that an investigation should be made by 
the Commission to determine whether the 
Cities Service Gas Co. is distributing gas 
directly to consumers, and to find the 
relationship existing between said Cities 
Service Gas Co. and the various dis- 
tributing companies served by it in the 
sale of industrial gas in order that a find- 
ing of facts may be made whether said 
Cities Service Gas Co. is a public utility 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Com- 
mission and required by law to file its 
schedule of rates for all gas which in fact 
and in law is being distributed by it 


International Paper and Power Companies 
132 companies in the system. The four 
direct subsidiaries were the International 
Paper Company, the International Hydro- 
Electric System, the International 
and Power Company of New Foundland, 
and the International Paper Sales Com- 
pany 

The International Hydro-Electric Sys- 
tem had two direct subsidiaries, which 
were the New England Power Association 
and the Canadian Hydro-Elcctric Corpo- 
ration, Limited, and the International 
Paper and Power Company of New Found- 


land had one direct subsidiary, the In- 
ternational Paper Company. Its subsid- 
iaries were classified as follows: Minor 
power companies, seven directly owned; 


service companies, five directly owned and 
two indirectly owned; pulp, paper and 
Column 5.) 


| [Continued on Page 9, 


Decisions on Radio A pplications 


Announced by 


Decisions on applications for broadcast- Washington 


ing and wireless permits have just been 
announced by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

Clarence M. Doyle, 3044 West Lehigh Avenue, 
Philadeiphia Pa construction permit 
amended to request 930 ke. instead of 780 kc. 
and share with WIBG instead of unlimited. 

WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 2016 East Ninth Street Cleveland 
Ohio, modification of license to change fre- 
quency from 610 ke. to 599 ke and hours 
of operation from daytime to unlimited 

WNAT Broadcasting Co Natchez, Miss 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,310 ke., 100 w.; unlimited hours 


WHFC. Triangle Broadcasters, Cicero, Ill., 


modification of license to change name to 
WHFC, Inc. 
WCLF. Chicago Federation of Labor, 623 


South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., license to 


cover construction permit granted Dec. i5, 
1920, for change of equipment only. 

Edward Flutot, Whittier, Calif., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,322@ ke., 7'2 w.; unlimited time 

Olean Times Publishing Co., Olean, N. Y.. 


construction permit to erect a new station to 
use 810 ke 50 w., unlimited time 

WOKO, Inc., 311 Mill St., Poughkeepsie, N 
Y., request to install a special automatic 
frequency control for synchronization pur- 
poses, 

Ramiro Ramirez, 1020 San Augustine Ave.. 
Laredo, Tex., construction permit to erect a 
new station t@ use 620 ke. 100 w., 6 hours 
per day 

The American Legion, Department of Mis- 
sourt, Donald Holden Post 106, Albany, Mo 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,440 ke., 250 w., unlimited time 

Plattsburg Broadcasting Co., Plattsburg 
N. Y., construction permit amended to re- 
quest 1,310 ke., instead of 1.150 kc. 


Federal Commission 


dD. C voluntary assignment of 
license to M. A. Leese Radio Corp. 
W. H. Allen & Co., Alexandria, 
struétion permit amended to 
ke. instead of 1,220 kc 
WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corp 





La., 
request 


con- 
1,210 


Knoxville 


Tenn., construction permit to change equip- 
ment, change frequency from 1,310 ke. to 
920 ke increase power from 100 w. to 250 
w and change hours of operation from 
inlimited to sharing with WFBC. (See 3- 
ML-B-787 for WFBC listed below.) 

WFBC, First Baptist Church, Konxville 
Tenn., modification of license to change fre- 
quency from 1,200 ke., to 920 kc. increase 
power from 50 w. to 250 ~’.. and change hours 


operation from unlimited to Sundays only 
sharing with WROL 


also use transmitter 
nroposed for WROL in application 3-P-B- 
2083, listed above, at WROL's present trans- 
mitter location, 1828-32 W. Cumberland Ave 


Knoxville 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WGO, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago. 1l!., modification of marine relay license 
for additional frequencies as follows: 143, 410 
5.525, 167, 425, 454, 4.775 ke 

W ea, National Broadcasting @o., 
Cali 


Oakland 
renewal of special experimental license 
for 790 ke., 10 kw 

W3XJ, Radio Corp 
West Dover. Ohio 
perimental license 
America. 

WRL, Radiomarine Corp 
Duluth. Minn., modification 
license for additional! 
143, 410, 5,525, 167, 425, 254, 4.775, 8,570 ke 

KSC, Chilket Oil Co., Katalla, Alaska, con- 
struction permit for new transmitter on 460 
268. 500. 274 kc., 200 w., coastal and point-to- 
point service 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd Mussel Rock 
Calif., modification of coastal license to dis- 
ontinue one 10-kw. transmitter 

Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, as- 
signment of aircraft licenses to Transameri- 


of America-Ohio 
assicnment of special 
to Radiomarine Corp 


Co 
ex- 
of 


of America, 
of marine relay 
frequencies as follows 


can Airlines Corporation 





Paper 


Laws to Regulate | 


| Motor Carriers 


' 


| 


Statutes for Control of Buses | 


By Kansas, Montana, Wy- 
o : cw 
' oming and New Mexico 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

but it is not to be construed as a fran- 
chise or to be irrevocable, and no public 
motor carrier shall discontinue service 
without an order of the Commission after 
a hearing. 

In addition to the regular license fees 
and taxes imposed upon public, contract 
and private carriers, the law provides for 
a tax of five-tenths mill per gross ton 
mile for the administration of the act 
and for the maintenxnce, repair and 
construction of the public highways. The 
tax is to be computed for passenger vehi- 
cles on the basis of 150 pounds per pas- 
senger seat plus the weight of the vehicle, 
and for property carriers on the_ basis of 
200 per cent of the rated capacity plus 
actual weight of the vehicle. The tax 
receipts are to be divided 20 per cent for 
of the Commission and the balance 
to the credit of the highway fund. 


use 


Insurance Required 

Each of the various classes of carriers 
is required to file with the Commission 
a liability insurance policy in such sum as 
the Commission shall deem necessary. 

Another measure (S. 386) which has 
been signed by the Governor and to be 
effective from and after its publication in 
the statute book fixes weight, size and 
speed limits for all motor vehicles except 
private passenger cars. 

Motor carriers holding certificates or 
licenses from the Commission are per- 
mitted a speed of not to exceed 45 miles 
an hour, while other vehicles having a 
gross weight in excess of 7.000 pounds are 
_ limited to 30 miles. Vehicles are limited 
in width to 96 inches. 

From and after July 1, 1931, all auto- 
mobile trucks, trailers and semitrailers 
must be equipped with pneumatic tires. 





Hetena, Mont., March 24. 
Montana's new motor carrier law (H. 
211, now chapter 184) will go into effect 








July 1, 1931, according to a statement 
issued by the Public Service Commission, 
and repeals in its entirety chapter 154, 
Laws of 1923, as amended by chapter 103, 
Laws of 1925, and by chapter 141, Laws 
of 1929. 

Under the new act, motor carriers are 
classified as Class A, Class B and Class 
C. Class A embraces those operating be- 
tween fixed termini or over a_ regular 
route under regular rates or charges. 


Class B covers those operating under reg- 
ularr rates but not between fixed termin1 
or over a regular route. Class C includes 
those engaged in “distributing, delivering 
or collecting wares, merchandise or com- 
modities, or transporting persons, where 
the remuneration is fixed in and _ the 
transportation service furnished under a 
contract, charter, agreement or under- 
taking.” School buses and vehicles used 
to carry employes or supplies -for high- 
way work or logging or mining opera- 
tions are excluded 
Certificates Provided 

All three classes of carriers are required 
to secure certificates of convenience and 
necessity from the Commission, paying a 
filing fee of $15 with the application. Each 
carrier is required by the act to pay an 
annual fee of $10 for each vehicle operated 
under its certificate Interstate carriers 
are made liable to the fee, but are not re- 
quired to show convenience and necessity 
for their operations 

The contract or private carriers have 
not heretofore come under the jurisdiction 
of the Motor Transportation Act. accord- 
ing to the Commission's statement. 


| CHEYENNE, Wyo., March 24 

Wyoming’s new bus and truck tax law 
is causing some confusion, according to 
the chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission, Fenimore Chatterton 

The new statute, he said, defines com- 
mon carriers as trucks and buses which 
operate on main highways for hire three 
times or more weekly. Complaints are be- 
ing made, according to the chairman, that 
this does not conform to court decisions 
which are said to make no such classifi- 
cation dependent upon the number 
trips. 

The new law 
per ton-mile tax 
mill per passenger 
was stated. 


two-mill 
one-half 
buses, it 


provides for a 
on trucks and 


seat mile on 


Santa Fr, N. Mex., March 24 
The Motor Bus Department of the State 
Corporation Commission will have juris 
diction over about three times as many 
motor carriers as heretofore as a result 
of the enactment of a new law (H. 205) 
according to a statement from the office 
of the Commission 
| The measure, it was stated, gives juris- 
diction to the Commission over carriers 
not operating on fixed routes and ove! 
contract carriers 


Fifteen Per Cent of Families 


In Florida Own Radio Sets 





The “radio population” of Florida 
amounted to 15.5 per cent of its total 
pumber of families, as of April 1, 1930 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, has just announced in a tab- 
julation based on the Decennial Popula- 
tion Census: 

The Florida analysi the ninth to be 
compiled’ by the Bureau covering radio 
The Bureau's announcement follows in 
full text 

The Director of the Census announces 


the results of a preliminary count of the 
number of families in the State of Flor- 
ida according to the 1930 census, together 
with the number of families reporting 
radio sets. The whole number of families 
in the State on April 1, 1930, was 377,823, 
as compared with 234,133 in 1920. The 
number of persons per family in 1930 was 
3.9, as compared with 4.1 in 1920, The 
number of families reporting radio sets 
in 1930 was 58,446, or 15.5 per cent of the 
total. 

The term “family,” as used in making 
the count referred to above, signifies a 
group of persons, whether related by 
blood or not, who live together as one 
household, usually sharing the same 
table. 
as a family, and, at the other extreme 
all the inmates of an institution, or all 
the persons living in a boarding house, are 
ordinarily counted as one family. The 
detailed tabulation of the 1930 family 
statistics will show separately several dif- 
ferent types of families, and will give 
much information as to the number of 
families of various sizes, the number ot 
families having children, etc., which has 
not been tabulated in connection with 
previous censuses. 


Shale Oil in Italy 


And Trucks Are Enacted. yi 


| 


| 


of | 


One person living alone is counted | 


The production of crude oil from shale | 


in Italy has been subsidized by the Ital- 
ian government which recently signed a 
convention with a large company of that 
} country to undertake the work. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Com pensation 


Half of Premium Would Be 
Paid by Employe Under Bill 


Proposed in California 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





j | ‘wide Cost Cl 
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sed Rating 
For Connecticut 
Motorists Urged 


SACRAMENTO, CaLIF., March 24, Commissioner Favors Pro- 


the cost, of workmen's compensation in- 
surance was introduced in the State Sen- 
ate March 19 by Senator John L. Moran. 

Senator Moran's purpose, he said, is to 
relieve the agricultural interests of the 
State from the burden placed upon them 
by the workmen's compensation plan. It 
is his chief interest to relieve the farmers 
rather than to make the amendment gen- 
eral in application. 

“The present condition of the agricul- 
tural interests,” said Mr. Moran, “makes 
it necessary that some such step as this 
be taken. The rates for compensation in- 
urance have recently been increased mate- 
rially, and it is essential that the farmer 
who insures his employes under the act 
be relieved of a part of the burden.” 

He said he has discussed the bill with 
various persons and has found no objec- 
tion on the part of farm employes to pay- 
ing half the premiums. 


Mistake by Broker 
In Auto Policy Held 
‘ Not to Bar Recovery 


Addition: of Clause Follow- 
ing Accident Upheld on 
Evidence It Should Have 
Included Hired Cars 

. 
Sr. Louts, Mo., March 24.—Because the 


evidence in an action brought by an in- 
surance company to strike from an auto- 


mobile liability policy an endorsement 
covering hired automobiles “during the 
term thereof” showed that the coverage 


of the original contract should have in- 
cluded hired cars, the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has affirmed a judg- 


ment for the insured on a cross-bill to 
reform the policy so as to cover hired 
automobiles from the effective date of 


the policy. The case was entitled Amer- 


ican Automobile Insurance Co. v. Castle, 
Roper & Mathews. 

As originally issued by the policy cov- 
ered the defendant against liability aris- 
ing from the use of its automobiles, the 
court pointed out. 

While the policy was in force an ac- 
cident occurred involving an automobile 


hired by the defendant. 
after the endorsement in question, cover- 
ing hired cars, was attached to the policy 
by the broker who had negotiated the 
insurance, the insurance company having 
had no notice of the prior accident 
Holding that under the Nebraska 
statutes, an insurance broker is regarded 
as representing the company and not the 
insured, the court said that the broker 
would have the right to agree with the 
insured as to the coverage of the policy 





and that if the policy when issued did 
not conform to the agreement of the 
parties, it became the subject of reforma- 
tion. 


Bank Bond Legislation 
Vetoed in West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 24. 
Governor William G. Conley has vetoed 
a bill (H. 305) passed by the recently ad- 
journed State Legislature which would 
have required the State Board of Public 
Works to collect and pay over premiums 
upon blanket bonds given by banks desig- 
nated as State depositories 
“The banks should, as now,” he said, 
“attend to the payment of the premiums 
direct to the bonding company and not 
place such burden and liability on the 
Board of Public Works.” 


Alabama Public Warned 
Of Unauthorized Insurers 


Montcomery, ALA., March 24 
In a notice to the public issued March 


21, the State Superintendent of Insurance 


Two wecks there- | 


A bill (S. 931) proposing that employes, | 
th their written consent, pay half of| 


| 


posed Amendment to 
State Auto Financial Re- 
sponsibility Law 


HartrorD, Conn., March 24, 


A proposed amendment to the Connecti- 
cut automobile financial responsibility 
law, now being considered by the State 
Legislature, was favored by the State Mo- 
tor Vchicle Commissioner, Robbins B, 
Stoeckel, in a recent radio address. 

It is proposed, he said, to narrow the 
jurisdiction of the State Motor Vehicle 
Department to cover those cases where an 
operator has been penalized by a court 
decision. Under the present law, deter- 
mination of blame for an accident is left 
to the State Motor Vehicle Commissioner. 

Those coming within the law are now 
subjected to penalty insurance rates un- 
der a classification system penalizing poor 
risks. Under the proposed change, per- 
sons coming under the law would be clas- 
sified, but no definite penalty rate would 





be prescribed. 


| “It seems proper as a part of com-= 
petition in business,” Mr. Stoeckel said, 
“that the companies furnishing guaran- 


| 


Charles C. Greer, advises against the pur- | 


chase of insurance with companies not 
authorized to do business in Alabama. He 
stated that his attention has been called 
to the fact that some unauthorized com- 
panies are soliciting business through 
‘newspaper advertisements, radio an- 
nouncements and the mail.” 

Attention is called to the requirement 
that persons buying insurance in unau- 
thorized companies must report such ac- 
tion to the Superintendent of Insurance 
and pay to the State 4 per cent of gross 
premiums within 30 days or 8 per cent 
after 30 days 

Persons seeking redress against unau- 
thorized companies, Mr. Greer declared 
must do so in the courts of the State of 
domicile, as the courts of Alabama have 
no jurisdiction in such cases. 


| 


| 


tees be left to make their own rates for 
the risks which are presented. If the 
proposed law passes, the State will classify 
persons who come within the jurisdiction 
of this law, and this list of persons will 
be available to all guarantor companies, 
as heretofore, but will not have attached 
to it any definite penalty rate which a 
company is expected to charge. The re- 
sult undoubtedly will be that insurance 
and other guaranty corporations will ine 
quire of the department as heretofore 
concerning records and classifications, and 
will use those classifications as the basis 
of a charge for writing a guaranty. 

“Under the proposed law the process 
and procedure of requiring guaranty will 
be considerably shortened, more definite, 
better applied, and will provide as many 
cases as the department can handle. What 
the law loses in definite application, it 
more than gains in its adjusted fairness 
to conditions, for it leaves the remedy 
easily obtainable in a court, does not do 
away with any of the defenses or explana- 
tions which can be made, leaves the guar- 
antor companies in a position to deter- 
mine whether or not to do business under 
it to themselves, and on what terms such 
business shall be done.” 


Use of Barn as Distillery 
May Forfeit Fire Insurance 


St. Paut, Mrnn., March 24, 


The installation and operation of a still 
in a farm barn not located or constructed 
with a view safely to carry on such busi- 
ness, exposes the premises to increased 
risk from fire from that contemplated un- 
der a fire insurance policy and for that 
reason the question should not be left to 
the jury where there is conclusive evi- 
dence, the Minnesota Supreme Court held 
March 20 in the case of Schaffer v. Hamp- 
ton Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co, 

However, the court ruled, it was necese 
sary for the defendant, to claim a fore 
feiture of the policy, to prove that the 
insured, who was the owner of the prem- 
ises, had knowledge of the use of the barn 
on the part of the tenant as a distillery, 
For this reason a new trial was ordered, 

The policy provided that the insurer 
was not to be liable for damages occurring 
to the property if “the hazard was in- 
creased by any means within the control 
of the insured.” The court pointed out 
that the owner had reserved a right of 
entry only for certain specified purposes, 


Employers Asked to Attend 
All-Ohio Safety Congress 
Co.umsus, Onto, March 24, 
Wellington T. Leonard, chairman of the 


State Industrial Commission, has issued 
invitations to Ohio employers and others 


to attend the fourth annual All-Ohio 
Safety Congress, to be held at Columbus 
April 21, 22 and 23. 


Louis C. Cramton Named 
For Special Legal Work 


Louis C. Cramton, rormer member of 
the House from Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed special attorney to the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, it was 
announced orally March 24 at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. Cramton will have charge of the 
appraisement of land and the making 
ot lease concessions for residential and 
business property at Boulder City, Nev., 
the new town which is to be the home of 
the workers who will build Hoover Dam, 
according to the announcement. While 
in Congress, Mr. Cramton was chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior, 
it was said, and therefore is familiar with 
the Government procedure and the meth 
ods of handling concessions under the 
National Park Service. 





MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 


CUARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. 


Under 


this class the rates will approximate current market 


qu.tations and any share in the 


rofits of the 


Co «pany applicable to the policy will be credited 
to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly er 
through their accredited. insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


New York, N. Y. 


Chartered 1842 





RAILROADS . 


Inquiry Ordered 
Into Divisions of 
Rail-water Rates 


An investigation to determine the rea- 
sonableness of divisions of freight rates 
on class and commodity traffic of rail and 
water carriers between official and south- | 
ern territories, was instituted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission March 24 
by formal order in Docket No. 24160. 


| 

The first hearing on the investigation | 
was set by the Commission for May 11 
at Washington before Examiner Hosmer. 
The order follows in full text: 


No. 24160—In the matter of divisions 
of joint interterritorial rates between offi- 
cial and southern territories. 


It appearing that the rail and water 
carriers participating in joint class and 
commodity rates between points in official 
territory on the one hand and southern 
territory on the other hand are in dis- 
agreement as to the divisions of such 
rates: 


Inquiry Ordered 


It is ordered that a proceeding of in- 
quiry and investigation be, and it is 
hereby, instituted for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the present divisions 
of joint rates on classes and all commod- 
ities between points in official territory, 
including Illinois, on the one hand, and 
southern territory, except the rates on 
citrus fruits’ from southern territory via 
Maryland-Virginia gateways to destina- 
tions in Buffalo-Pittsburgh, trunkline, and 
New England territories, divisions of which 
are involved in No. 24069, Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company et al. v. Arcade 
& Attica Railroad Corp. et al., are unjust, 
unreasonable, inequitable or unduly pref- 
erential and prejudicial as between the 
carriers parties thereto, and what will be 
the just, reasonable, and equitable divi- 
sions to be received by the several car- 
riers named as respondents in this pro- 
ceeding. 


Divisions of Rates 


It is further ordered that in respect 
of the following rates this proceeding shall 
include the question whether just, rea- 
sonable, and equitable divisions of such 
rates shall be prescribed for the period 
subsequent to the entry of this order, and 
if so what will be just, reasonable and 
eguitable divisions thereof: 


(a) The interterritorial class rates pre- 
scribed in Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 113 
I. C. C. 200, 122 I. C. C. 567; 


(b) Interterritorial rates prescribed in 
Standard Paint Co. v. Director General, 
112 I. C. C. 589; Georgia Peach Growers 
Exchange v. A. G. S. R. R. Co., 139 I. C. 
C. 143; Bear Brand Hosiery Co. v. A 
B. & A. Ry. Co., 140 I. C. C. 109; Mathie 
son Alkali Works v. Louisville & N. R. 
Co., 153 I. C. C. 784; Armstrong Cork 
Co. v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 153 I. C. C. 
189; Dixie Sales Co. v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 620; Silicate of 
Soda in Southern Territory, 165 I. C. C. 
336; Southeastern Sugar Investigation, 132 
I. C. C. 477, 142 I. C. C. 459; Virginia 


State Horticultural Soc. v. Aberdeen & R.} 
R. Co., 169 I. C. C. 295; Railroad Com-| 


mission of Florida v. A. & R. R. R., 144 
I. C. C. 603 (except rates the divisions of 
which are in issue in No. 24069 as afore-| 
said); R. T. Vanderbilt Co. v. A. C. L. R. 
R., 167 I. C. C. 319, and all other pro-| 
ceedings in which the Commission has 
prescribed or may hereafter prescribe in- 
territorial rates between official and south- 
ern territories. 

It is further ordered, That the carriers 
listed in the appendix be, and they are 
pereky, made respondents in this proceed- 
ng. 

And it 
proceeding be assigned for hearing May | 
11, 1931, 10 o’clock a. m., at the office) 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Hos- 
mer. 


Review Is Granted 
In Rate Controversy 


Supreme Court to Hear Case of 
Southern Carriers 


A question of differential railroad rates 
as between New Orleans and Galveston, 


established by the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission, will be reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The 
court noted, on March 23, probable juris- 
diction over the case of Texas and Pa- 
cific Railway Co. et al. v. United States 
et al., No. 744, in which the validity of 
the rates is raised. 


The appellants, the Texas and Pacific 
Railway Co., Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way Co., Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co. and Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Rail- 
way Co., sought to have set aside the rate 
orders of the Commission which were es- 
tablished upon complaints of the Galves- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

By the Commission's orders, it is set out 
in the jurisdictional statement, the car- 
riers were ordered to discontinue “pub- 
lishing, demanding, or collecting for the 
transportation in export, import, or coast- 
wise movement, as the case may be, of 
the commodities specified in the orders 
in carloads. rates from or to shipside at 


Galveston, Tex., and other Texas ports) Total for Period, However, Was 147,000 Cars Below 
Corresponding Week of Last Year | 


taking the same rates, which reflect re- 
lationships with the contemporaneous 
1ates from or to shipside at New Orleans.” 


The effect of the order, it is noted, is 
to prohibit the carriers, and such of their 
connecting lines as are willing to join 
with them, from publishing voluntarily, 
rates to and from seaside at New Orleans 
for the inland rail transportation of cer- 
tain commodities which will provide and 
maintain combination rail and water rates 
on such traffic through the port of New 
Orleans, which are the same as the com- 
bination rail and water rates maintained 
from and to the same points of origin 
and ultimate destination through the port 
of Galveston. 


The District Court for the Southern 
District of Texas sustained the orders. 


Panhandle & Sante Fe Asks 
Extension of Operations 


The Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission March 24 for authority to extend 
its operations by running trains over the 
Elkhart & Santa Fe Railway from the 
Oklahoma-Texas State Line to Boise City, 
Okla., about 22% miles. (Finance Docket 
No. 8717.) 

Both the Panhandle and the Elkhart 
lines are subsidiaries of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, and the ex- 
tension of the Panhandle's operations to 
Boise City is because of the construction 
at that point of a roundhouse, and the 
intention to make Boise City a district 
terminal. 


is further ordered, That this | 


. . FINANCE 


Traffic at Hamburg 


Airport Increases 


Larger Number of Planes and 
Passengers Handled by 
Field in 1930 


| 


Charges Between Official and | 
Southern Territories In- 
volved .in Investigation 


Instituted by I. C. C. 


A larger number of airplanes and pas- | 
sengers passed through the Hamburg air- | 


| port in 1930 than in 1929, according to a 
| report from Consul Lloyd D. Yates at 


Hamburg. 

A total of 14,178 airplanes, 26,182 pas- 
sengers, 202, 298 and 171 metric tons of 
baggage, freight and mail and newspa- 
pers, respectively, were handled during 
1930 as compared with 11,349 airplanes, 
23,939 passengers and 229, 294 and 227 
metric tons of baggage, freight and mail 
and newspapers during 1929. These fig- 
ures include regularly scheduled, non- 


scheduled and special flights. 


On Nov. 1, 1930, the Winter schedule, 
comprising the four lines from Hamburg 
to Berlin, Lubeck, Copenhagen and 
Malmo, and to Hannover-Frankfort and 
Stuttgart, and the Belgin line to Essen, 
Dusseldorf, Antwerp and Brussels re- 
placed the Fall Schedule. There was a 
considerable falling off in the passengers 
and baggage traffic with the beginning of 
the Winter air schedule, but there was an 
increase in the total freight carried, due 
to the increased freight and mail services 
offered.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Continued Decrease 


In Employment by 
Railroads Is‘Shown 


Number of Workers De- 
clined 10 Per Cent Last 


Year With December Low- 
est Month, I. C. C. States 


Railroad employment in December was 
the lowest for any month in 1930, and| 
a steady decline in employment occurred 
since last May when a total of 1,601,485 
|employes were recorded, according to a 
tabulation just made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


During the entire year 1930, there was 
an average employment of 1,510,688, and 
the compensation paid these employes ag- 
gregated $2,590,274,843, as contrasted with | 
employment of 1,686,769 and compensa- 
tion of $2,940,868,690 in 1929, a decrease 
of 10.44 per cent in employment and 11.92 
per cent in the compensation paid, the 
tabulation indicated. 


Extent of Decrease 


The largest decrease in railway employ- 
ment was from the ranks of employes 
engaged in the maintenance of way and 
structures, which dropped 15.08 per cent 
in 1930 as compared with the 1929 total. | 
Employes engaged in maintenance of | 
equipment and stores were second with 
a drop in employment of 10.96 per cent, 
while the next, 9.76 per cent, was in em- 
ployes engaged in transportation, train and 
engine. 

The railway executives, officials, and 
staff assistants were the least affected by 
the employment decrease, the loss in this 
classification being only 2.33 per cent, 
while professional, clerical and general | 
employes dropped off by only 6.09 per cent. 

Employment of all railway workers has | 
declined constantly since last May, with 
the number employed as follows: May, 
1,601,485; June, 1,564,277; July, 1,531,711; | 
August, 1,514,367; September, 1,485,906; 
October, 1,454,963; November, 1,394,401, 
and December, 1,356,558. 


Decline in Compensation 


Except for October, when there was a 
rise in compensation paid to railway em- 
ployes despite the continued decrease in| 
employment, compensation declined con- | 
stantly since May. | 

The largest group of railway employes, | 
and the group suffering the second most | 
severe cut in employment during 1930, is 
| that of maintenance of equipment and} 
stores. This group averaged about 405,900 | 
employes during 1930, and received a total | 
compensation of $646,156,012. } 

Of this group, only 14,862 employes were | 
paid on a daily basis, the remaining | 
391,038 being paid on an hourly basis. | 

The smallest group, executives, officials 

and staff assistants, numbering 16,599, re- 
ceived a total compensation during the 

year of $95,396,794. 


Switching District Limits 
Fixed for L. & N. Deferred 


By an order just entered in Investiga- | 
; tion and Suspension Docket No. 3583, the | 
| Interstate Commerce Commission  sus- | 
;pended from March 24, 1931, until Oct. 
| 24, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
|ules, proposing to establish the eastern 
boundary of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company's switching district 
;number 7 in Louisville, Ky., at Frankfort 
| Avenue and Louisville and Nashville‘Rail- 
|}road Company crossing (between Clifton 
|Avenue and Vernon Avenue), thus elim- 
inating certain industries located east of 
that point from that switching district. 
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Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., March 24. 
The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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abcdefg 
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B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Ce 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 


Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 5s A '71.. 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 4}9s B “77 
104 
109 
99 
88 
9834 


Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6128 '36.. 
C&NW Ry Iisté&r 5s d My 1 2037.... 
C&NW R Isté&r 412s d My 1 2037.. 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34. o% 
Chi U Sta gu Ist 419s A 63... 

Cin U Ter ist 412s A 2020 

coc & StL r&imp 4145 

Clev U Ter gu Ist 412s C '77 

Col Ry P&L Ist & r 4128 A ’5S7.... 
Col & So Ry gen 4128 A '80 


D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s '43 SF., 


~ 
~ SS OD 
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> 


100 
103 
9742 
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abcdefg 
abd 

ab 

. abcd 


+. abcd 
abcd 
abcdeg 
ad 

d 

abf 


abcd 


abcde 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
ab 


abcdefg 
abd 

da 

abcde 


abcdeg 
abcdetg 


& 
abdf 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abd 
+. abd 

- ab 


Det Ed gen & ref 412s ‘61 D 
Duquesne Lt Ist 412s '67 


Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ‘36 

Gt Nor Ry gen 412s E '77 

Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 414s ‘61 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C '50 

Hock Val Ry Ist cons 412s '99 SF.. 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A '5S6 

Ill Cen RR ref 4s ' 

Ill Cen RR ref 5s 

ICRRC StL&N Jt Ist r 5s A 63 


os 
RWNWENN Nawe 


~ 


a 


K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36., 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60 
Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s ‘37 


LS &M S Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 
Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’65.. 
Louis G & E list & r 5s A '52.... 
Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s °45 

L & N RR unif 4s °40 

L & N RR Ist coll 5s '31 

L & N RR ist & r 5198 A 2003.... 
L & N RR Ist & r 44s C 2003... 


Met Ed ist & r 414s D '68 SF.. 
Met Ed ist & r 5s C '53 SF. 
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Mo Pac RR lst & r°5s F "77 


Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A "78 abcdefg 

N Eng T & T 1st 5s A 'S2........ abcde 

N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s A '52.. d 
a 
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State Income Tax Bills 
Are Vetoed in Washington 


OLYMPIA, Wasu., March 24, 

Governor Hartley on March 24 vetoed 

the bills (S. 26 and S. 27) proposing a per-; 

sonal income tax and an income tax upon 
corporations. 


preliminary 
report is to 


ganizations. 
Tests Planned to Improve 


Fuel Performance in Autos 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
similar course over which travel is com- 
paratively light can be found closer to 
Washington, it will probably be adopted. 
The problem developed from efforts to 
achieve ease of starting and quick “pick- 
up” by use of high-volatile gasoline. Prob- 
ability of trouble with boiling in the feed 
lines is increased, however, when gas- 

olines of high volatility are used. 
If systems for feeding gasoline to the 
engines can be devised to prevent inor- 


dinate rises in fuel temperature, advan- 
tages of high-volatile gasolines can be 
gained without danger of ineconomies or 
balkiness in engine operation. 


During recent years it has been the 
custom of many large oil companies to/| All stores 
sell seasonal grades of gasoline, provid-| Single-store 
ing products for use in cold weather hay- 
ing higher volatility than those distrib- 
uted during Summer months. It has been 
found, however, that unseasonal weather 
has often brought an “epidemic” of vapor 
lock because gasoline sufficiently volatile 
to make starting easy in cold weather 
began to boil when higher temperatures 
prevailed. It is believed that information 
to be gained from the tests this Summer 
will lead to refinements in design of sys- 
tems for feeding fuel to engines and that 
these refinements will eliminate much of 
the trouble. 


All stores 
Single-store 


All stores 
Single-store 


All stores 
| Single-store 


All stores 
Single-store 


All stores 
Single-store 


All stores 
| Single-store 


All stores 
Single-store 





Increased b y 


! 
Carloadings of revenue freight increased , 


| March 14, to 734,262 cars, but remained | 
|}more than 147,000 cars below the loadings 
| for the corresponding week in 1930, accord- | 
|ing to a statement of the American Rail- 
| way Association transmitted to the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission on March 24. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
}ended on March 14 totaled 734,262 cars. 
| This was an increase of 10,728 cars 
; above the preceding week this year but a 
reduction of 147,046 cars below the same 
| week last year. It also was a reduction 
| of 224,339 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1929. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of March 14 totaled 267,894 cars, 
88,998 cars under the same week in 1930 
and 114,493 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1929, 


1 
| Loading of merchandise less than car- 


Carloadings of ‘Revenue F reight 


All stores 
Single-store 


11,000 Cars in Week 


, | All stores 
Single-store 


| All 
Single-store 


stores 
reduction of 3,102 cars below the same 


same week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 8,598 cars, 
a decrease of 1,091 cars below the cor- 
responding week last year and 4,680 cars | 
under the same week in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 36,239 cars, 3,013 cars| all stores 


| All stores 
Single-store 


and 6,998 cars below the same week in 
1929. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading amounted to 
24,165 cars, a decrease of 1,959 cars below | a1 
| the same week in 1930. 

Live stock loading totaled 20,026 cars 
3,838 cars below the same week in 1930 
jand 2,503 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1929. In the western districts 
|alone, live stock loading amounted to 15.- 
535 cars, a decrease of 3,334 cars ‘ 
with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the | 


1 stores 
Single-store 
Chains (four or more 


All stores 
| Single-store 





| load lot freight amounted to 220,325 cars, 
|& decrease of 31,946 cars below the cor- 


| responding week last year and 40,634 cars | 


| below the same week two years ago. 
| Coal loading amounted to 140,491 cars, 


}an increase of 10,350 cars above the same | 


; week in 1930 but 17,190 cars under the 
same week in 1977. 

Forest 
34,814 cars, 25,408 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1930 and 31,791 cars 
under the same week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 5,875 cars, 


products loading amounted to| 


tcetal loading of all commodities compared 

|not only with the same week in 1930 but |All stores 

| also with the same week in 1929. Single-store 
Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 

| pared with the two previous years fol- 
ows: 
Five weeks in January, 

February, B; week ended 

ended March 14, D. 

1931 
3,490,542 
2,835,680 

723,534 
734,262 


A; four weeks in 


March 7, C; week All stores 


Single-store 


1930 
4,246,552 
3,506,899 

873,716 
881,308 


9,508,475 


1929 
4,518,609 
3,797,183 | 
947,539 All stores . 
958,601 Single-store 


10,221,932 A 


10342 | 


| NY 


i N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan l.... 


| Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7s B "47 


| PO & D RR ist &r gu 4428 A 


Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47.... 


| Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’51 


| Tenn E P Ist & r 6s "47 SF 


Un Pac RR Ist&Land Grant 4s "47 
| Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s 'S8 


Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62 


| West Mary RR Ist 4s ‘52. 


r of stores, retail, i : 
(1929) "G: per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 


independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


i independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


independents 
Chains {four or more units). 
| All other types of organization 


independents 
| Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


| independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
| All other types of organization 


independents 
| Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization..... 


independents 

Chains (four or more units) 

All other types of organization . 
Elizabeth City, 


independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


independents 
j ; Chains (four or more units) ; 
jalmost 11,000 cars during the week of/|week in 1930 and 6,050 cars below the| All other types of organization 


independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
| All other types of organi 


below the corresponding week in 1930| Single-store independents . 
Chains (four or more units) 
| All other types of organization 


independents 
units) 
All other types of organization 


independents 
compared |Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


independents 
|Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization.. 


‘independents — 
Chains (four or more ca 
ll other types of organization ...- 


units) 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 

States Low 
93 
9516 
8519 
10012 
10015 
1071% 
8312 
10416 
5g 
11434 
106 
43 
10314 
11154 
10615 
105 
981% 
9415 
6815 
987% 


105 


High 
93 
9534 


Sales 


13 
31 


93 
9514 


NY Cent RR cons 4s A ‘98 anit 
72 


NY C & Hud R RR mtge 3125 '97.- 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934 

NY C&H Rr & imp 415 A 2013 
NYC&HRr&imp 5s C 2013 «NY C) 
NY C & H R Lake Ch col 312s '98 
NYC&StL RR r 54s A "74 (n Co) 
NYC&StL RR r m 414s C '78 (n Co) 
NY Edis ist & r 614s A "41 

NY Edis ist & r 5s B '44... 

NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92... 

NY Tel ist & gen 442s ‘39... 

Tel deb 6s ‘49 SF 

NY Tel ref 6s A '41. 

N Lock & Ont P ist & r 5s A '5S5.. 
N & W RR ist cons 4s '96 

Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF 


1071; 
8315 
10414 
89 
114% 
106 
43 
10315 
112 
10615 
105 
9814 
9415 
6812 
99 
1131% 
105 
10415 


r & imp 414s A 2047. 
& imp 6s B 2047. 
& imp 5s C 2047. 
& imp 5s D 2047. 
at Pow ist & r5s A ‘41... 


Ry 
Ry r 
Ry r 
Ry r 
112145 
108 

9515 
10414 
10414 
10714 
995% 
106!2 
1023, 
110 

10934 
9814 
10814 
1037 
10954 


Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s "46.. 
Or-Wash RR & Nav ist & r 4s ‘61 
PacG& Eg & r 5s A '42 

Pac T & T list & coll 5s '37 SF.. 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’52 


UPNWNNN NWH Nuts 


Penn RR cons 4}!2s ‘60 
Penn RR gen 412s A '65 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68 
Penn RR secured 612s 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4!2s C " 


NS 


Phil El ist & r 415s '67 SF.. 

PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B Tes duce 
PSE&G of N J ist & r 412s '67 
PSE&GoOfN J Ist & r 412s "70 104 
9612 
81 
93 
73 
10334 
10515 


ow PhOUNOCUYN 


StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50 

StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 

StL S F Ry cons 4!2s A 

StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s '33.. 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s '41 SF 

So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 412s '68.... 
S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 412s ’69.. 
S Pac C P coll 4s "49 due Augl1.. 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 442s A ‘77.... 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 48 '55...--++eee 
So Ry Ist cons 5s . 

So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56 

So Ry dev & gen 612s A ’56 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4'2s ’5 
SW Bell T ist & r 5s ‘54 


10334 
10514 
9734 
99 
96 
1011% 
9714 
10978 
8634 
1143, 
100 
10614 
1075% 
93 
10514 
9754 
9815 
1021% 
10215 
101 
9915 
95 
94 
110 
107 
9734 
10514 
8214 
9634, 
10514 
9538 


987g 

96 
10118 
10975 


1143, 
100 
10614 
10712 
93 


to 


TerRR As StL gé&r4s ’53 (int gu) 
Texar&FtSmRy ist gu 5!2s A’50.. 
Tex&P Ry gé&r 5s B ‘77 

Tex&P Ry g&r Ss C '79 

Union El Lt & Pow Mo Ist 5s 'S2.. 
Union El L & P Mo ré&ext 5s '33.. 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35.....-+++++- 


9712 
9815 
1021% 
10245 
101 
9915 
95 


abd 
abd 


bce 

be 

d 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
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NS 
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Un Pac RR Isté&r4s 2008 due Ju 1 


110 

1067 
9734 

105 


Utica G & Er ext 5s 57 


Wabash Ry r & gen 5!2s A ” 
West El deb 5s '44..... ree 
9634 
105%% 
9538 


West NY & Pa Ry co gen 4s 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s G '56 
Wheel & L Er RRr 4!2s A '66.... d 


United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales 


abcdefg 24 
abcdefg 29 
abcdefg 49 
abcdefg 3 
abcdefg 3 
eccceee abcdefg 2 
abcdefg 21 
abcdefg 99 


5 
2 


Low 


101.24 
102.24 
103.24 
103.24 
107.22 
105.22 


High 


101.26 
102.27 
103.28 
111.28 
107.24 
105.22 
102 

101.16 


Last | 


101.26 | 
102.27 | 
103.26 | 
103.24 

107.22 | 
105.22 | 
101.22 101.22 | 
101.11 101.11 | 


1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 312s '47.... 
lst Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 414s ‘47.... 
4th Liberty Loan 414s 
U S of A Treas 414s ’ 
U S of A Treas 4s '54 
U S of A Treas 334s '56 
U S of A Treas 333s '47 
U S of A Treas 35s ’ 





S OF DISTRIBUTION 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of | 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a | 
report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 
be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
Following is the Burcau’s summary for: 


A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


Charlottesville, Va., 1930 Population, 15,245 
A B Cc D 


$11,661,002 100.00 

9,462,072 81.14 
111 1,148,516 9.85 
85 1,050,414 9.01 


C., 1930 Population, 36,745 
Cc 


B 
1,085 | $13,826,817 100.00 
616 8,614,523 62.30 
3,206,243 23.19 


303 
166 2,006,051 14.51 


Alexandria, Va., 1930 Populatien, 24,149 

A B Cc 
733 
477 


E 
$2,277,779 
1,779,456 
223,255 
275,068 


F 
$1,373,918 
1,125,254 
105,904 
142,760 


1,127 
931 


284 
242 
22 


High Point, N. = 
$1.858,610 
1,234,915 
430,754 
192,941 


F ‘ 
$1,461,679 
874,346 
332,954 
254,379 


D 
100.00 
69.71 


E 
$1,347,864 
980,064 
178,469 
189,331 


F 
$893,982 
573,183 
164,887 
155,912 


254 
213 


$8,332,859 

5,843,281 
24 139 1,887,849 22.52 
17 117 651,729 7.77 


C., 1930 Population, 50,211 

A B Cc D 

794 3,053 $27,990,405 100.00 

645 2,190 19,385,270 69.26 
602 6,290,485 22.47 

261 2,314,650 8.27 


Columbus, Ohio, 1930 Population, 290,564 
A B Cc D 

16,263 $169,966,296 100.00 

10,498 107,244,729 63.10 

785 4,690 49,266,822 28.99 

204 1,175 13,454,745 7.91 


Bay City, Mich., 1930 Population, 47,355 
A B Cc D 


1,940 $24,652,623 100.00 
1,324 17,174,067 69.66 
429 5,295,406 21.48 
187 2,183,150 8.86 
Athens, Ga., 1930 Population, 18,192 
B Cc D 


$9,667,355 100.00 
7,628,876 78.91 
143 1,501,263 15.53 
46 537,216 5.56 
1930 Population, 52,037 
B Cc D 


$20,607,421 100.00 

14,521,672 70.47 

426 4,734,738 22.97 

q 145 1,351,011 6.56 

N. C., 1930 Population, 16,037 
Cc 


A B 
239 532 $6,488,477 100.00 
209 430 5,358,526 82.59 
53 553,148 8.52 
49 576,803 8.89 


%., 1930 Population, 32,270 
B Y D 


lumbia, S. 
Colu ra 


$3,281,722 
2,341,492 
747,185 
193,045 


F 


2,622,752 
750,087 
295,588 


F 
$22,188,583 
13,869,403 
6,557,356 
1,761,824 


E 
$20,880,734 
14,433,249 
4,825,094 
1,622,391 


E 
$3,876,158 
2,755,910 
752,802 
367,446 


E 
$1,433,250 
1,161,866 
198,308 * 
73,076 


E 
$3,037,976 
2,192,228 
593,517 
252,231 


FP 
$2,447,199 
1,627,880 
566,421 
252,898 


F 
$920,076 
713,027 
152,309 
54,740 


715 
606 


987 
798 


Durham, N. Ve 
$2,303,217 
1,586,294 
514,427 
202,496 


1,860 
1,289 


E 
$1,082,723 
871,207 
99,716 
111,797 


E 
$2,663,046 
1,415,351 
395,144 
852,551 


F 
$544,838 
443,984 
50,884 
49,970 
Wilmington, N. a 
$1,648,759 
1,016,056 
312,448 
320,255 


Cc 
$15,679,283 
10,006,384 

379 2,973,144 
37 285 2,699,745 
1930 Population, 66,602 
A B c 
$21,868,205 
17,827,194 
134 2,223,034 
110 1,817,977 
Kinston, N. C., 1930 Population, 11,362 
B ; 
549 $7,304,494 
403 5,802,026 
47 592,649 
99 909,819 
- C., 1930 population, 37,379 
B 


$23,401,823 
15,875,574 
772 6,284,160 
111 2,242,089 
1930 Population, 14,434 
B Cc 
949 $10,713,313 
762 8,304,789 
164 2,072,597 19.34 
23 335,927 3.14 


Goldsboro, N. C., 1930 Population, 14,985 
B Cc D 
731 7,754,540 100.00 
469 5,552,745 71.22 
195 1,567,183 20.21 
67 664,612 8.57 
Charlotte, N. C., 1930 Population, 82,675 

B Cc 
4,951 $47,416,230 
2,422 25,033,923 
2,189 19,239,021 40.58 
340 3,143,286 6.62 


C., 1930 Population, 53,569 
B Cc D 
2,600 $26,663 27 100,00 
1,362 14,446,203 54.18 
950 8,811,232 33.05 
42 288 3,405,836 12.77 

C., 1930 Population, 50,193 
A Cc D 


B 
2,892 100.00 
64.16 


1,846 
30.94 


920 
126 4.90 


100.00 
63.82 
18.96 
17.22 


1,604 
940 


Cicero, Il., 
D 

100.00 
81.52 
10.17 
8.31 


E 
$2,812,412 
2,441,199 
154,134 
217,079 


E 
$1,310,157 
987,966 
133,496 
188,695 


E 
$3,405,613 
2,547,097 
658,168 
200,348 


F 
$1,930.668 
1,514,251 
218.111 
198,306 


F 
$656,798 
504,407 
52,308 
100,083 


F 
$2,876,917 
1,915,654 
824,937 
136,326 


1,156 
912 


D 
100.00 
79.43 
8.11 
12.46 


D 
100.00 
67.84 
26.86 
5.31 


zation. +3 
Raleigh, } 


2,417 
1,534 


A 
572 


Frederick, Md., 
D 
100.00 
17.52 


E 
$1,657,497 
1,358,716 
245,384 
53,397 


F 
$1,082,539 
890,075 
161,726 
30,738 


E 
$1,342,952 
854,637 
234,771 
203,544 


F 
$815,817 
557,877 


182,020 
79920 


D P 
100,00 


52.80 


E 
$6,264,118 
3,311,377 
2,485,035 
467,706 


3,267,182 
2,482,035 
500,775 


Greensboro, N. 
F 
$3,417,187 
1,749,615 
1,249,410 

418,162 


F 
$3,521,964 
2,327,804 
1,032,855 
161,305 


A 
624 
449 


Asheville, N. 


$28,557,154 
18,322,900 
8,833,703 
1,400,551 


$4,627,494 
3,100,934 
1,320,565 
205,997 


646 
498 
118 

30 


— |take effect about April 2, as announced | 


10314 | 


10334 | 


9753 | 


971% | 
8634 | 


1051% | 


821% | 


$3,668,427 | 


| 
$6,249,992 


SHIPPING . 


Lon g Island Sound 
| Lighting Changed 


|New Lanes Are Designed to 
Lessen Danger of Ship- 
ping Collisions 


Greater safety to the large volume of 
shipping traversing the eastern part 
Long Island Sound will be provided 
through changes in aids to navigation. to 


by the Lighthouse Service of the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. The changes made 


Island Sound, and Point Judith in Block 
Island Sound, these lanes having been in- 
formally agreed upon among certain 
| steamship interests. 

Two additional lighted buoys will be 
|established, and several aids will be 
|moved. Vessels bound to the westward 
| will follow a northerly lane from_a buoy 
|off Point Judith, through The Race, 
| Cornfield Point Lightship, and _ vessels 
| bound eastward will take a parallel course 
| further south, also marked by several gas 


buoys. The object of these lanes is to 


lessen the danger of collision in a very | 


congested marine traffic area, and their 
success will depend on the extent to which 
| they are adhered to by shipping.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Review Is Refused 
In Action Against 
Fleet Corporation 


Question of Period of Limi-| 


tations for Bringing Suit 
Involved in Appeal Is 
Denied by Supreme Court 


A question of the period of limitations 


for bringing a suit against the United) 


States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
| Corporation, arising out of the Supreme 
| Court’s decision in the Lustgarten case 
| (280 U. S. 320) holding that all such suits 
| must be brought in admiralty against the 


| United States, was involved in the case of | 


| Smith v. United States, No..742, which the 
| Supreme Court of the United States on 
| March 23 declined to review. A writ of 
| certiorari was denied. 


The specific claim presented in the case, 
according to the petition for the writ, was 
|that the institution of an action under 
| the Jones Act, within the two-year period 
of limitation, against the Fleet Corpora- 
tion suspended the statute of limitations 


| for the period of two years from January | 


6, 1929, when the law was settled by the 
| Lustgarten decision. 


| The action involved was brought to re- 


cover for personal injuries sustained by 
Louis L. Smith. The case was tried on 
the law side of the District Court and a 
verdict of $2,000 was awarded the plain- 
tiff. While application for a new trial 
was pending, the Lustgarten case was de- 
cided and the District Court dismissed the 
suit for want of jurisdiction. Afterwards 
a libel was filed in admiralty but it was 
also dismissed on the ground that the 
statute of limitations had run against the 
plaintiff. The Circuit Court of App2als 
for the Fifth Circuit sustained the dis- 
missal. ; 7 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on March 24 made public decisions in rate | 


cases which are summarized as follows: 

| No. 22257 and Related Cases.—South Da- 
| Kota Concrete Products Co. v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway. Rates on reinforced- 
concrete pipe, in carloads, from Watertown 
and Canton, S. Dak., and Schmidt, N. Dak., 
to various interstate destinations in North 
Dakota and South Dakota found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18564.—Cudahy Packing Co. v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Upon further hear- 
ing. rates on dressed poultry, in carloads, 
| from Sioux City, Iowa, to New York, N. Y., 
and other eastern destinations found applic- 
able on certain shipments and inapplicable 
on others. Certain shipments found to have 
been misrouted. Reparation awarded. Orig- 
inal report, 160 I. C. C. 328, modified. 

No. 22258.—J. W. Edgerly & Co., v. Chicago, 
| Burlington & Quincy Railroad: Rate on de- 
natured alcohol, in carloads, from New Or- 
leans, La., to Ottumwa, Iowa, found to have 
| been in violation of the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates provision of the fourth section, but 
not otherwise in violation of that section. 
Reparation denied. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21540 and related cases.—Lexington 
Board of Commerce v. Chesapeake & Ohio 
| Railway: 1. Upon further hearing, finding in 
| the original report herein, 159 I. C. C. 283, 
that the rate on 
brick rates, in carloads, from Charleston, W. 
Va., to Lexington, Ky., was unreasonable in 
the past but not unduly prejudicial, affirmed. 
Finding as to rate for the future modified. 


in carloads, from Charleston, W. Va., 
points grouped therewith, to destinations in 
Kentucky on the Louisville and Nashville 
|found not justified. Suspended schedules or- 
dered canceled and proceeding discontinued. 
| No. 23112 and related cases.—Carolina Ship- 
pers’ Association, Inc., v. Norfolk Southern 
Railroad: 1. Rate charged on a carload of 
| sweet potatoes from West Alliance, N. C., to 
New York, N. Y., found inapplicable. Appli- 
cable rate found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 2. Rates on Irish potatoes, in car- 
} loads, from Bayboro, N. C., to Savannah, Ga., 
and Tampa, Fla.. and from New Bern, N. C., 
to Tampa, found unreasonable. Shipment 


tion awarded. 

No. 22468.—Indiana Smelting & Refining 
Corp. v. New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road: Rate on lead dross, in carloads, from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Collinsville and Fed- 
| eral, Ill., found not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered removed. 
Reparation denied. 

Finance Decisions 


The Commission also made public de- 


| marized as follows: 
| western Railroad, abandonment. 
issued authorizing the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Railroad Company to abandon, and the 
| Southern Pacific Company to abandon opera- 





tion of, part of a branch line of railroad in | 


| Cochise County, Ariz. 

Finance Docket No. 8663.—Kansds City, Mex- 
|ico & Orient Railway of Texas, bond. 
| thority granted to issue a registered general- 


$7,000,000 to be delivered to the Atchison, 
| Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company in satis- 
faction of a like amount of the applicant's 
indebtedness to that company, for advances 


| betterments. 

| Finance Docket No. 8676—North Texas & 
Santa Fe Railway, control. Acquisition by the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Company of 
control, under lease, of the lime of railroad 


pany, approved and authorized. 

Finance Docket No. 8691.—Virginian Railway, 
operation. Certificate issued authorizing the 
Virginian Railway Company to operate un- 


Kanawha & Michigan Railway Company from 
|} the west end of Deepwater bridge north- 
westerly to Charleston, in Fayette and Kana- 
wha Counties, W. Va. 


Report of Examiner 


The Commission also made public an 
examiner’s proposed report, which is sum- 
marized as follows: 


No. 24012.—P. L. Zimmerman Co. vy. 
souri Pacific Railroad: Rates on millet seed, 


to St. Louis, Mo., there stored in transit and 
later reshipped in sacks to Chicago, Ill., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


| tral Railroad, proposed abandonment. 
ommended that the Commission find that the 
| present and future public convenience and 
| necessity permit the abandonment by the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, and the 





brick and articles taking | 


2. Proposed increased rates on clay products, | 
and | 


from New Bern found not misrouted. Repara- | 


| cisions in finance cases, which are sum-| 


Au- | 


mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series B, for | 


for new construction and for additions and | 


of the North Texas & Santa Fe Railway Com- | 


der track&ige rights over the railroad of the | 


Mis- | 


in carloads, from Galatea and Brandon, Colo.. | 


| Finance Docket No. 8545.—Michigan Cen- | 
Rec- | 


. . AVIATION 


Four Ohio Cities 
Included in Study 
Of Trade Activity 


aici 


t Volume of Wholesale Busi- 


| ness in Columbus Found 
By Bureau of Census to 


Exceed $200,000,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


100'2| are for the purpose of marking traffic | 
1002 | Janes between Cornfield Point in Long 


_ Preliminary tabulation of data gathered 

in the census of distribution indicates 

that wholesale trade in Columbus, Ohio, 

exceeds $200,000,000 annually; that in 
| Youngstown exceeds $92,000,000; in Akron 
| $87,000,000; and in Canton $30,000,000. 
| These totals include business done by all 
| concerns performing the wholesale func- 
| tion, but business done by wholesale es- 
| tablishments, identified as such, accounts 

for more than half these totals. The an- 

nouncements issued by the Bureau of the 
| Census follow in full text: 


The volume of business done by the 297 
wholesalers proper in Columbus in 1929 
} amounted to $113,990,784. Those whole- 
| salers employed 4,082 men and women, 
| paid them $7,290,381 in salaries and wages, 
| and carried stock at the end of 1929 with 
|} an approximate cost value of $11,537,495. 
In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
| there were 154 establishments in the Co- 
|lumbus wholesale field, such as manu- 
| facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
Stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,” such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to 
$88,104,682 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 1,830 men and women, 
| paid them $3,303,565 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stocks at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of 
| $3,184,644. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Columbus 
wholesale field in 1929, amounted to 
$202,095,466. 


Statistics for Youngstown 


The volume of business done by the 117 
wholesalers proper in Youngstown in 1929 
amounted to $60,889,248. Those whole- 
Salers employed 2,044 men and women, 
paid them $3,789,989 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the end of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $4,240,946. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 45 establishments in the 
| Youngstown wholesale field, such as manu- 

facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
| Stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,” such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera- 
tions of which are similar to those whole- 
salers. The total volume of business 
transacted by those establishments 
amounted to $31,796,001 in 1929. Those 
establishments gave employment to 533 
men and women, paid them $989,379 in 
Salaries and wages, and carried stocks at 
the close of 1922 with an approximate cost 
value of $968,732. 

The total volume of business transacted 
= - seontatcnte in the Youngstown 
wholesale eld in 1929, 

Genie nee. amounted to 
Business in Akron 

The volume of business done by the 121 
wholesalers proper in Akron in 1929 
amounted to $44,095,396. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 1,590 men and women. paid 
them $3,008,564 in salaries and wages, 

| and carried stock at the end of 1929 with 
|@n approximate cost value of $3,989,345. 
| In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 54 establishments in the Akron 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middleman,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
| are similar to those wholesalers. The 
| total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $42.- 
968,526 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 714 men and women, paid 
them $1,689,960 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stocks at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $1,402,251. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Akron whole- 
Sale field in 1929, amounted to $87,063,922, 

Statistics for Canton 


The volume of business done by the 80 
| wholesalers proper in Canton in 1929 
}amounted to $26,264,864. Those whole- 
salers employed 920 men and women, paid 
them $1,702,933 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the end of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $2,360,400. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 26 establishments in the Can- 
ton wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $6,192,- 
822. Those establishments gave employ- 
ment to 175 men and women, paid them 
$318,904 in salaries and wages, and carried 
stocks at the close of 1929 with an approx- 
imate cost value of $215,190. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Canton whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $32,457,686. 


abandonment of operation by the New York 
Central Railroad Company of part of a 
branch line of railroad in Antrim and Charle- 
voix counties, Mich. 

No. 23984.—G. R. Eastman v. Northern Pa- 
cific Railway: Charges collected on a carload 
of cedar posts from Olequa, Wash., to Regan, 
N. Dak., found applicable. Complaint dis- 
missed 

No. 23592.—Meridian Traffic Bureau v. Alae 
bama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad: Rates 
on fuel wood in carloads, from Alabama, Ten- 
;}messee & Northern Railroad stations in Ala- 
bama to Meridian, Miss., found unreasonable, 
Reasonable rates prescribed. 


Finance Docket No. 8659.—El Paso & South- | 
Certificate | 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Dividend No. 25 on Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on the Class A Stock 
of 50c per share payable May 1. 

1931, in Class A Stock at the rate of 1/50th 
of one share of Class A Stock, or, at the 
holder’s option, in $5 Dividend Series Pre 
ferred Stock at the rate of 1/140th of one 
share of said Preferred Stock, for each 
share of Class A Stock held of record at 
the close of business March 31, 1931. 

Payment in Class A Stock will be made, 
to all stockholders entitled thereto who do 
not, on or before April 10, 1931, request 
payment in cash or Preferred Stock. This 
does not apply to thosé who have heretoe 
fore filed permanent dividend orders, 

Dividend Ne. 2 on Cumulative 

Preference Stock 
($4 Dividend Series) 

The Board of Directors also declared 
the regular quarterly dividend on the 
Camulative Preference Stock ($4 Dividend 
Series) of $1 per share or 1/70th of a 
share of $5 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock, payable May 1, 1931, to holders of 
record March 31, 1931. 

Payment in $5 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock will be made to all holders of Cumu- 
lative Preference Stock who do not, on or 
before April 10, 1931, request payment 
in cash. 

Scrip for fractional shares of Class A 
Stock or $5 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock will not be delivered, but will be 
credited to the stockholder’s account until 
a full share has accumulated. Stockholders 
| may purchase sufficient additional scrip te 
complete full shares. 


M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 
March 24, 1931, 
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Governor Seeks 


Banking Control 





Mr. Gardner Asserts That 
In Only Two States No 
Power of Supervision Is 
Given to the Executive 


Rateicu, N. C., March 24. 


Only two States, North Carolina and| 


Mississippi, give the Governor no au- 
thority in the supervision of banking in- 
stitutions, according to Governor O. Max 
Gardner, who cited a survey of the laws 
of the 48 States as authority for his state- 
ment. 

The Governor was commenting upon 
the proposed Seawell bill in the North 
Carolina Legislature which would divorce 
the banking supervision from the Cor- 
poration Commission and make the Bank 
‘ommissioner an appointee of the Gov- 
ror. 

37 Governors Have Choice 

In 37 States, Governor Gardner pointed 
cut, authority to appoint the bank super- 
visor is vested in the Chief Executive. In 
six other States, the Governor has a 
measure of control and responsibility in 
that he shares in the selection with a 
body which has power of recommenda- 
tion. In three States the Bank Commis- 
sioner is elected by the people. 


gyssued a statement in support of the Sea- 
well bill. It follows in full text: 


The State Treasurer, Nathan O’Berry, | 


The great financial depression that has) 
had the world in its grip for the past 18) 


months has been caused largely by a want 
of confidence. 

The average man has not only lost con- 
fidence in his fellowman, but in himself, 
as far as the question of investment goes. 
The masses have become greatly alarmed 
over the large number of bank failures 
not only in this State but in the United 
States. 

The great question that faces us all to- 
day is: What can be done to restore 
this confidence? There are many mil- 
lions of dollars in trunks, stockings, and 
lock boxes in banks tied up today for the 
reason that the average man and woman 
is afraid of all banks. 

Now, what we should do as far as pos- 


sible is to get this confidence restored. | 


I do not believe that any law that could 
be enacted by this Legislature would do 
more toward restoring confidence in the 


masses of the people than the enact- | 


ment of the Seawell bill. 


Strict Superivision Lacking 

@ That the banks of this State and most 
other States in the Union have not had 
the strict supervision that they should 
have had goes without saying. If the 
Seawell bill is enacted into a law, every 
man who knows Governor Gardner knows 
that he will select a highly trained man 
who specializes in banking for this 
position. 

It is a crime against high heaven that 
banks should be so managed that when 
one crashes the president, directors, and 
those close in lose no money, but the poor 
unfortunate who is not close to the pow- 
ers that be is the one who suffers most. 


Bonds Authorized in Ohio 
To Supply Relief Funds 


Co._umsus, OnIo, March 24. 


Governor George White has signed 
House bill 102 which authorizes taxing 
ee of a municipal corporation, 
to hip or county to borrow money and 
iss: bonds or notes to supply deficiencies 
in revenues available for poor relief 
ca4ied by abnormal unemployment con- 
ditions and crop failures in Ohio. The 
bill being an emergency measure became 
effective immediately upon being signed 
by the Governor. 

The life of the act extends only to the 
end of 1931 and the maturity of the bonds 
or notes would be on or before Sept. 15, 


1937. The amount of the bonds would be | 


limited to one-twentieth of 1 per cent of 
@he tax duplicate of the subdivisions and 


the issuance of bonds would have to be | 


with the approval of the State Tax Com- 
mission and on certification of the State 
Director of @ublic Welfare that the funds 
for poor relief are required in the amount 
‘of the proposed bond or note issue. 


New Counterfeit Gold Note 


Discovered in Circulation 


Discovery of a “fairly deceptive” coun- 
terfeit $20 gold certificate in circulation 
Was announced March 23 by W. H. Moran, 
the Chief of the United States Secret 
Service. The anouncement follows in full 
text: 

Twenty-dollar gold certificate, series of 
1928; check letter “K”; face plate No. 109; 
back plate number indistinct, probably 
90; W. O. Woods, Treasurer of the United 
States; A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; portrait of Jackson. 

This is a fairly deceptive production 
printed on one sheet of bond paper from 
photo-mechanical plates prepared by the 
persons responsible for counterfeit $10 
gold certificate described in Circular Let- 
ter No. 648, issued March 9, 1931. 


The workmanship involved in the face | 


plate is skillfully executed except in the 
portrait, which is not clearly defined in 
the details of expression which distinguish 

eyenuine. The numbering in the right 

“aiid upper corner is heavily stamped, 
he impression showing through on the 
reverse side. The back is printed in dull 
green, the fine lines in the border lathe- 
work being almost obliterated on account 
of faulty etching and printing. Specimen 
at hand bears serial number A12374867A. 

This counterfeit will deceive the unwary 
and care should be exercised in handling 
notes of this variety and denomination. 


Factory Pay Rolls Show 
More Than Seasonal Gain 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
decreased considerably, while the price of 
eotton advanced further. In the first 
half of March there were considerable 
increases in priceS of silver, livestock. 
meats, and hides, and declines in the 
prices of petroleum and cotton. 

Bank Credit—Loans and investments 
of member banks in leading citieg changed 

latively little between the end of Janu- 
ry and the middle of March. Total 
loans on securities declined, notwith- 
standing the growth in brokers’ loans in 
New York City, and all other loans 
showed considerable further liquidation, 
while the banks’ investments continued to 
increase. 

Volume of reserve bank credit tended 
downward in February and showed little 
change between March 4 and March 18. 
Funds arising from gold imports in Feb- 
ruary were largely absorbed in meeting 
@ seasonal demand for currency, while in 
the early part of March there was an 
increase in member bank reserve balances 

Money rates in the open market con- 
tinued at low levels from the middle of 
February to the middle of March. Rates 
on commercial paper were reduced from 
a@ range of 2%4-2% to a prevailing level 
See 1% per cent, while rates on 90-day 

kers’ acceptances remained at 112 per 
cent. Yields on high grade bonds con- 
tinued to decline. 
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Buildi 


In North Carolina, Assoc 





ng and Loan Agencies | 





Mountain States 


In Texas Described as Sound | 4] Experience 


iations Have Made Good Showing Despite Decreases 
In the Value of Land, According to the State 


Commissioner of Banking 





By James Shaw 
Banking Commissioner, State of Texas 


The consolidated report of domestic and) 
foreign building and loan associations | 
operating in the State of Texas at close | 
of business Dec. 31, 1930, shows a healthy | 
condition generally in such associations. 
On that date there were 154 domestic as- | 
sociations, with total resources of $134,- | 
743,150.58 and five foreign associations 
with total resources of $90,760,323.93, as 
compared with 176 domestic associations 
with total resources of $137,015,903.71, and 
six foreign associations with total re- 
sources of $89,305,874.49 at close of busi- 
ness'on Dec. 31, 1929. 

Through consolidations and a few small 
associations ceasing to do business within 
the State, domestic associations were re- 
duced during the year by 22, while the 
total assets of the Texas associations 
were only reduced approximately $2,- 
300,000. 


Condition of Associations 


The Banking Department has been su- 
pervising building and loan associations 
only since July 25, 1929, or less than two 
| years, during which time a strong super- 
vising section has been built up within the 
Department. It is my opinion that the 
great majority of building and loan as- 
sociations in Texas are in sound condition 
at this time. 

With the general business conditions as 
they have been for the last year and one- 
half, whereby real estate values have 
been forced to suffer along with other) 








property, I feel that the building and 
loan associations of the State have madc 
a very creditable showing, and one that 
should inspire the confidence of the pub- 
lic generally. 

The public should realize that building 
and loan associations are not banking in- 
Stitutions, but that such associations ob- 
tain funds from various classes of stock- 
holders, and the funds so received are in- 
vested by the building and loan associa- 
tions in first mortgage securities against 
real estate on long time, principally homes 
of members. These real estate loans are 
repaid generally in small monthly install- 
ments. 

Nature of Investment 


If the stockholder will get those two 
things in his mind he will see that loans 
cannot be cashed on short notice to pay 


| withdrawing members, therefore the pur- 
| chaser of building and loan stock should 


not regard his investment as one that can 
be withdrawn on short notice, but should 
consider it in the nature of an investment 
that should: be left with the association 
over a period of years, so that the asso- 
ciation can properly function and the 
stockholders receive their returns. 

Prospective stockhetders should make 
a careful inquiry before investing in the | 
stock of a building and loan association, | 
just as they would if they were investing 
their funds in the stock of a bank, in 
notes or other forms of investment. 





Drug Store Survey 
_ By Department of 
_ Commerce Is Begun 





Importance of Study to Pub- 

lic Generally Is Empha- 
| sized by Representative 
Cochran 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
facturing plants and distributing estab- 
lishments annually carried down to fail- 
ure by wasteful merchandising. 

“It gtands charged with pasting the 
‘closed sign across locked factory gates 
and turning out thousands of workmen— 
broken human victims of wasteful mer- 
chandising—to join the army of the un- 
employed. 

“It is the thing which builds up an- 
nually a vast junk pile of material, equip- 
ment, and human waste, representing a 
staggering proportion of our national 
assets which, properly used, would make 
for plentiful prosperity. 

“This evil of waste must be attacked in, 
detail. It is vulnerable only when re-| 
duced to its lowest form—the individual 
waste in the individual establishment. And | 
that is where business is now attacking | 
it and where they have asked the De- 
partment of Commerce to concentrate its 
cooperative efforts.” | 

Expenses Contributed 
| Mr. Cochran said the 30 national or- 
ganizations in the drug and allied trades 
are attesting their interest by contribut- | 
ing the cash expenses of the survey to | 
match the expert research services pro- 
vided by the Department of Commerce. 
He said he understood a fund of $75,000 
had been raised for the purpose. 


The Department of Commerce statement 
announcing the beginning of the survey 
follows in full text: 

Commencement of active work on the 
national drug store survey to be made by 
the United States Commerce Department | 
in St. Louis, Mo., was announced today 
(March 24) by William L. Cooper, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Under the guidance of 
a group of trade specialists of the Bureau 
the recording machinery was set in motion 
for what is expected to be one of the most 
comprehensive studies of retail merchan- 
dising ever undertaken in any field. 


New Problems Confronted 


“The rapidly changing conditions of 
modern retail selling make it imperative 
that merchandising methods keep pace 
with the trends,’ Mr. Cooper said. “In 
no line is the effect of altering conditions 
more apparent than in the drug store. 
The buying public has come to look to 
the druggist for a wide range of mer- 
chandise that a few years ago was totally 
foreign to his field. With these new com- 
modities have come new problems as to 
proper methods of marketing, and the 
need for closer cost accounting and more 
effective systems of stock control. | 

“The central aim of the national drug 
store survey is to present such a detailed 
analysis of the retail drug business that 
the druggist will be able to identify the 
sources of profit and loss in his trade. | 
With this information at his hand he will | 
be in a position to take steps to increase 
his profits and improve service through 
the elimination of unprofitable items and 
reduction of unnecessary waste. | 

The national drug store survey thus is 
seen to be in line with the general effort 
of the Commerce Department to place in 
the hands of American business the mer- 
chandising information which will enable 
it to wage effective war against the al- | 
leged $10,000,000,000 annual nation-wide 
loss from distribution waste.” 


Mr. Dunn in Charge 

General supervision of the survey will 
be in the hands of Howard C. Dunn, 
Chief of the Merchandising Research Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Wroe Alderson, cost 
analysis expert of that division, will have 
active charge of the study. 

He will be assisted by Frank A. Del- 
gado, of the Chemical Division of the Bu- 
reau, in charge of the professional phases 
of the survey, and nine trade specialists 
of the Bureau who will head up various 
special features of the work. Local ar- 
rangements are being handled through T. | 
L. Gaukel, manager of the St. Louis) 
branch office of the Bureau. 

Cooperating with the Commerce Depart- 
ment in the survey is a local ways and 
means committee made up of representa- 
tive leaders of the drug industry in St. 
Louis, and the national drug store com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 33 
national associations representing indus- 
tries which sell their products through the 
drug stores. 


Similar to Louisville Study 

The work of the survey will be carried 
out along the general lines of the Louis- 
ville grocery survey which has had such 
widespread effect in modernizing the 
methods of retail grocery distribution. 
| Ten representative drug stores in the 
| City of St. Louis and one in a neighbor- 
ing small town will be subjected to in-| 
tensive scrutiny in al) details of their op- | 
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Made Public March 24 


Receipts 


Custome receipts .......<:.s00 


$1,321,102.60 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


SR Rae ee 16,206,279.86 | 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue £54 KO 0 SS E400 6 0eees 879,534.33 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 305,816.17 
Total ordinary receipts .... $18,712,732.96 
Public debt receipts ..... 9,140,700.00 





.. 733,380,701.22 
ss vcccccsecc ccs lOl aan, LOGS 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 


Balance previous day .. 


Total 


$4,973,355.05 


Interest on public debt ....... 465,643.34 
Refunds of receipts ........... 818,633.79 
Pee. COE as cas cccvanegeas 23,794.81 
Operations in special accounts 901,158.91 
Adjusted service certificate 
yer ee - 4,398,860.45 | 

Civil service retirement fund .. 24,775.75 
Investment of trust funds .... 20,426.43 


Total ordinary expenditures $11,585,795.67 
Other public debt expenditures 70,864,895.25 
Balance today 678,783 ,443.26 


$761 234,134.18 


On Utilities Sought: 


{usual at 


Bill to Prohibit Sale of Goods| 
Offered in Tennessee 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 24. 


A bill (S. 606) has been introduced in 
the Legislature to prohibit public utilities 
from engaging, directly or indirectly, in 
the sale of merchandise. 

The measure applies to utilities en- | 
gaged in the manufacture, distribution 
and sale of electricity, gas, heat or water, 
and proposes to make unlawful the selling 
by such utilities of any articles “except 
those articles which are the direct product 
of the business of the public utility 
service.” 

Section 6 of the bill, however, provides 
that companies engaged in the produc- 
tion of electricity by water power and 
which find it necessary, because of high 
or low water conditions, to maintain steam 
plants to supply their customers shall be 
permitted to sell ice and other products | 
manufactured by steam, to make con- 
tracts relative thereto, own necessary 
property, etc., “and have the same and 
all other powers and rights in regard 
thereto as corporations incorporated for | 
such manufacturing purposes have under 
the laws of the State, and to engage in 
the retail trade of electrical supplies, ac- 
cessories and fixtures.” 

The measure is proposed to become ef- 
fective July 1, 1931. 





Carson City, Nev., March 24. 

The bill (A. 178) proposing to prohibit 

the sale of merchandise by public utili- | 

ties failed to pass the Legislature which | 

adjourned March 19. The measure was 

passed by the House, but did not receive 
favorable action in the Senate. 


erations. Detailed cost and sales records 
will be maintained for each of the 5,000} 
to 10,000 articles carried in stock by the 
different stores. | 

The survey will continue for the period 
of one year, and the results obtained are | 
expected to find application to the retail | 
drug trade on the same nation-wide scale 
as in the case of the grocery survey. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of March 24 








New York, March 24.—The Federal! Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


- 






Austria (schilling) .....-.-++seeeeee 14.0559 
Belgium (belga) ......++seeeeeseres 13.9249 
Bulgaria (lev) .....-++-+seecceceeees 7169 
Czechoslovakia (Krome) ....eseeeese 2.9629 
Denmark (Krome) .....+se+ceeeeeeers 26.7518 
England (pound) .....--sessseeeees 485.9732 
Finland (markka) ....--cersseseses 2.5179 
Pramce (1FONC) ...-.--cccccescecesce 3.9135 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 23.8351 
Greece (drachma) ..... sue 
Hungary (pengo) f 
TORE CEITR) ao ccccccse 5.2391 
Netherlands (guilder) 0983 
Norway (krone) ° 

Poland (zloty) ....-. 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) ..-sscccececceecesece 

Spain (Peseta) ...csececececeseeces 


Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) .. 
India (rupee) 


Japan (yen) a2 See 
Singapore (dollar) ... 
Canada (dollar) .......+«+. 
Cue (EGO) oi vvccccnconee 
Mexico (p@sO) ......--sse0. 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) .....-+seeeee 


Uruguay (peso) .... 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver 


| improvement 


| ume of industrial activity and employment 
was at the Winter's low level and consid- 
| erable 


| struction, 
construction to cost in the neighborhood 


Surplus of Labor 


Few Advances in Industry, 
Shown for Month AIl- 
though Some Hope for) 
Improvement Noted 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

Logging and sawmill operations in the | 
Flagstaff and McNary district have been | 
practically suspended for an indefinite pe- | 
riod, while the planing mills at Flagstaff 
continued to operate on curtailed sched- 
ules. Considerable highway construction | 
will be — way within the next 30 days, | 
and a large program of this work is as- 
sured for the year. The forces employed | 
in the various railroad departments were 
engaged on a fairly steady basis. A 
seasonal increase in railroad maintenance- 
of-way forces is expected in March. 


Utah | 
The usual Winter schedules prevailed 


in practically all industries, and consid- 
erable unemployment was apparent; | 
however, a marked improvement 
in the volume of employment is expected 
in March, when considerable outdoor work 
will be started. The industrial establish- 
ments operated below normal, but some 
is expected in those pro- 
ducing building and construction mate- 
rials. There was a further decrease in 
metal-mining activities. There was little 


building under way, but considerable work | 


is planned which will soon be started. 
Contracts for several highway projects 
were let in February, and this work will 
be started as soon as weather conditions 
permit. There was a slight increase in 
railroad maintenance-of-way and shop 
forces; however, the forces employed in 


the transportation departments were cur- | 
| 


tailed. 
Wyoming 


A slight increase in building and high- | 


way construction was reported. The vol- 


unemployment prevailed. The} 
manufacturing establishments operated on 
curtailed schedules, but some improvement 
is expected in the plants manufacturing 
construction equipment. 
worked below normal. There was a fur- 
ther reduction in metal-mining activity, 
and a@ seasonal curtailment of production 
and employment was also noted in the 
coal mines. Building and general con- 
struction remained dull, but considerable 
improvement is expected in March,-when 
work will probably be started on several 
large projects, including a $6,000,000 oil- 
pipe line from central Wyoming to west- 
ern Nebraska, a $500,000 railroad improve- 
ment program, considerable highway con- 
and miscellaneous telephone 


of $736,800. Railroad-shop employment 
was maintained on a fairly steady basis; 
and a seasonal increase in employment is 
expected during March 
construction and maintenance-of-way de- 


| partments. 


Nevada 

Industrial activity and employment was 
at a low level during February, which is 
this period of the Winter. A 
large surplus of labor was apparent, con- 
sisting chiefly of metal miners, building- 
craftsmen, lumber workers, and agricul- 
tural help. Livestock feeding continued 
to employ a number of men. The manu- 
facturing establishments operated below 
normal; however, several sawmills re- 


| Sumed operations after being closed for 


several weeks. Other sawmills were either 


{operating part time or remained tempo- | 


rarily closed. Logging operations have! 
been considerably reduced. There was 
further reduction in metal-mining, ore- 


| milling, and smelter-plant activities, with 


no improvement anticipated in the imme- 
diate future. Building remained season- 
ally curtailed; however, a marked im- 


: provement is expected, and work under 


way or soon to start includes a $340,- 
000 plant at the naval ammunition depot 
at Hawthorne, seven miles of highway, 
and the construction of a railroad line 
from Boulder City to the site of the 
Hoover Dam and other smaller projects. 
Persons seeking employment on the Hoover 
Dam and related projects should com- 
municate with the superintendent of the 
United States Employment Service, place- 
ment office, at Las Vegas. Highway con- 
struction increased slightly and additional 
contracts are to be let in March. The 
railroad shop and maintenance-of-way 
forces increased somewhat and a further 


jincrease in employment in the railroad 


maintenance-of-way department 


were curtailed and the supply of railroad 
labor exceeded requirements, 


Idaho 
Industrial activity and employment 
remained below ® normal throughout 
February, particularly in connec- 
tion with metal mining, logging and 
sawmill operations, building, manu- 
facturing, and railroad work. A large 


surplus of labor was reported; however, 
many of these workers will be absorbed 


as soon as weather conditions will per- | 


mit butdoor work to be resumed. Spring 


agricultural work is expected to start in|! 


March. The sawmills were closed in most 


instances, and the box factories operated 
part time. 


with no immediate improvement antici- 
pated. Some increase in operations is ex- 


pected in plants manufacturing miscel- 
laneous construction equipment during 
the next 30 days. Very little building 


was reported, although a slight improve- 
ment may develop in March. Work con- 
tinued on miscellaneous reclamation and 
| telephone-construction projects. Work is 
; Soon to start on a new highway project 
which will cost approximately $450,000. 


Railroad shop and transportation forces | 


have ben curtailed to the usual Winter 
basis; however, railroad maintenance-of- 
way and construction force will probably 
increase during the next 30-day period. 


Montana 
: 2 large surplus of labor prevailed 
throughout the State during February. 
Livestock feeding continued to employ 
many farm workers. Metal mining 
(chiefly copper), ore milling, andgsmelter- 
plant activities continued far below nor- 
mal. Coal mining will seasonally decrease 
;in March. Very little building was under 
way. Logging operations have been re- 


in all outdoor activities is expected in 
March. A large program of highway con- 


struction is planned on which work will | immediate future which will absorb many | | 

| Employment in the railroad-shop, | 
transportation, and | 
construction departments is expected to | 


be started during the next 30 days or as 
soon as weather conditions permit. Con- 
siderable telephone construction has been 
planned at a total cost of approximately 


$674,000. Forces in the railroad depart- 
ments were maintained on a curtailed 
Winter basis during February. A _ sea- 


sonal increase in railroad maintenance- 
of-way and construction forces is expected 
in the next 30 days. 


Colorado 


Winter schedules prevailed in practi- 
cally all industries during February and 


a large surplus of all classes of labor was 


apparent. Livestock feeding offered em- 


The oil refineries | 





in the railroad | 


} : There was a further reduc- | 
tion in metal mining and allied activities, 
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Reserve bank credit outstanding and the principal factors in changes 
are shown in this chart, which has just been made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for March. The 
fluctuations shown are computed on the basis of weekly averages of 
The latest figures used are those for the week which 

ended Feb. 28. 


Double Liability 
vs On Stockholder 
Of Bank Favored 





‘Missouri Finance Commis- 
sioner Commends Provi- 


sion of National Act at 
Mid-West Conference 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 24, 

The provision of the National Bank Act, 

| imposing a double liability upon the stock- 
| holders of national banks, was praised by 
|S. L. Cantley, Missouri Finance Commis- 
| sioner, March 19 before the Mid-West Bank 
Management Conference at Kansas City, 
Mo. In Missouri, he explained, there is a 
constitutional provision limiting the lia- 
| bility of shareholders in State banks to 
par value of the stock owned. 

Mr. Cantley spoke on cooperation in 
banking, and told the bankers present 
that there must be cooperation among the 
stockholders, officers and directors; coop- 
eration with the banking department; co- 
operation among bankers of the county or 
municipality to be served; with the State 
bankers association; and with banking 
conferences such as the one he addressed. 

“A sizeable number of banks can trace 
their downfall directly to a_ traitorous 
group of stockholders,” Mr. Cantley de- 
clared, “who mutiny at the first signs of 
danger, and not only do not lend their 
active and moral support but actually aid 
in embarrassing the bank by means of 
criticism.” 
| Some of the abuses that need correct- 
ing, according to the Finance Commis- 
| sioner, are “the unwise extension of unde- 
served and duplicated credits, failure to 
|impose service charges, the spending of 
too much money in unwise advertising, 
paying dividends when not justified, * * * 
investing too much in bauking house, 
| furniture and fixtures and paying exces- 
sive rates of interest on customers’ de- 
posits and public funds.” r 


1931 





bag operating companies, nine directly | 
owned and 17 indirectly; pulp, paper and 
bag nonoperating companies, four directly 
|}owned and four indirectly owned; river 
| boom improvement companies, one di- 
rectly and 15 indirectly owned; wood com- | 
| panies, five directly owned; miscellaneous 
| companies, four directly owned, making | 
a total of 35 companies directly owned 

by the International Paper Company and 
| 36 indirectly owned. 

The New England Power Association 
had, according to this chart, subsidiaries 
classified as follows: 
| Wholesale companies, 4 directly owned; 

retail companies, 18 directly owned and 

3 indirectly owned; construction com- 
| panies, 4 directly owned; holding com- 

panies, 3 directly owned;. miscellaneous 
| utility companies, 1 directly owned and} 
|2 indirectly owned; inactive companies, 2 
| directly owned and 11 indirectly owned, 
|making a total of 32 companies directly 
owned and 16 companies indirectly owned. | 

The chart also shows that the Interna- 
tional Securities Company is so closely | 
jallied to the International Paper Com- 
pany that it may almost be treated as if 
it were a subsidiary. This company has | 
| three direct hydro-electric companies and 
| three direct and three indirect miscel- 
| laneous companies. 





Connections of Utilities Executives 


In New England Concerns Described 





[Continued from Page 7.) 


| ported that of its 12,000 shares of pre- 
| ferred stock outstanding on Dec. 31, 1929, 


; were held by Cushing W. Ellis, Wellesley 





Minority Voting Rights 
Held by Association 


| @. In how many companies did the New 
England Power Association hold minority | 
| voting rights on Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. Twelve. 
| @. In how many of these were the hold- 
{ings as much as 10 per cent of the voting) 
stock? 

A. Five. 
| Q. Name them and the per cent of vot- 
ing stock held. | 

A. Connecticut River Conservation Com- | 
pany on which it held 41.5 per cent; Mon- | 
|taup Electric Company, 50.7 per cent of 
;}common, 33.3 per cent of preferred | 
|}amounting to 48.1 per cent of the total| 
| voting stock; Hoosac Tunnel and Wilming- 
|ton Railroad Company, 26 per cent; Haver- 


}cent., The holdings in the seven com- 
| panies ranged from 9.3 per cent down to 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

| @Q. What changes had taken place in 

these holdings during 1930? 
| A, On Dec. 31, 1930, the New England 
| Power Association owned all of the stock 
|of the Connecticut River Conservation 
| Company, 23 per cent of the common stock 
of Massachusetts Utilities Associates, 16 
per cent of North Boston Lighting Prop- 
erties. There was no practical change in 
any of the other companies. 

Q. Was any of the stock of any company 
in the New England Poower Association 
group held in the name of a trustee or 
nominee? 

A. The Lowell Electric Light Corpora- 
tion reported that on March 1, 1928, 34,- 
000 shares of its common stock was held 
for New England Power Association by 
Baker, Young & Company and that 29,961 


ployment to a number of men in various 
sections of the State throughout Febru- 
ary. Spring farm work will be started 
on an extensive scale in March, providing 
weather conditions permit. Plants pro- 
ducing cement, miscellaneous rubber goods, 
meat products, and automobiles reported 
some increase in activity and employment. 
Establishments manufacturfhg steel and 
iron products, car wheels, flour, brick, 
lumber, miscellaneous building materials, 
and mining machinery reported a further 
reduction in operations and forces. Many 
plants worked part time. There was a 
further reduction in metal mining, ore 


| milling, and smelter-plant activities, while | 


| a slight improvement was noted in gold 
| mining. A seasonal decrease in employ- 
| ment is expected in the coal mines dur- 
|ing March. Building increased slightly, 
| with a marked expansion expected in 


| March. Work soon to start includes ex- | 
duced to a minimum. A seasonal increase | tensive telephone, gas, electric, and rail- | 
| road improvements. A large volume of | 


| highway construction is to start in the 


| men. 
maintenance-of-way, 


show a seasonal increase during the next 
30 days. 








UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 
i 





|Y. Fitzgerald 





is ex-| hill Electric Company, 14.9 per cent; and} 
| pected. The railroad transportation forces | Massachusetts Utilities Associates, 12.8 per | 


———— | Regional clearing houses were praised 
by Mr. Cantley as one of the most effec- 
tive means of banker cooperation. 





shares, or about 18 per cent of its 167,456 
shares of common stock was held by trus- | 
tees under a stock trust agreement dated 
May 9, 1927, for the deposit of common | 
capital stock. And-on Dec. 31, 1929, the 
trustees under the same agreement held 
33,692 shares, or about 20 per cent of its 
stock. The address of these trustees was | 
given as 49 Federal Street, Boston, care | 
of W. T. Crawford, a vice president and 
assistant secretary of Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated. The Connecticut River 
Power Company, of New Hampshire, re-| 


This book has gone thru 
its 20th edition. It out- 
lines a safe and profitable 
Plan for investing your 
money. It fits present 
conditions to a T. 


Let us send you a FREE 


50 shares were held by Miss Mildred B. 
Eaton, Rosindale, Mass., and 30 shares | 


Hills, Mass., for. the New England Power | 
Association. } 
Q. Turn now to table 8 within your re- | 


cd a What does that Table No. 8 copy. Compare your own 
A. It shows the number of common | method of investing with 


Shares of the New England Power Asso- | 
ciation outstanding at the time of each | 
stockholder from Feb. 5, 1926, to March | 
12, 1929. It also shows the total number | 
of shares voted, the number voted by the 
principal proxy-holders and the names of | 
the principal proxy-holders at these 
meetings. j 


Q. Who held the common-share proxies 
at the first meeting, Feb. 5, 1926? | 

A. J. B. Hopkins, A. Berkowitz and R.| 
held proxies for 381,238) 
shares. out of 446,238 voted and James H. 
Orr held proxies for 65,000 shares. 

Q. Who held proxies at the meeting 
March 31, 1926? 


A. R. Y. Fitzgerald, the secretary of | 
the company, held 388,576 shares of the 
493,576 shares voted and James H. Orr 
held proxies for 105,000 shares. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 


script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of March 26. 


the one suggested and 
tried by Mr. Babson. See 
if your results are as sat- 
isfactory as you would 
like them to be. 


The coupon will bring 
the book by return mail. 
in Babeou’s Reports 
Div.73-21, Babson Park, Massachusetts 
(Largest Seatistical Community in America) 


Send me, free, Mr. Babson's book, 
"Should Business Men Buy Stocks?” 








Business Sagacity 


Good common sense is just another mark of 
understanding. It is not rare in business. 
Only is it uncommon when it is so good that 
it is prophetic. But then it drops its maiden 
name and business knows it as Sagacity. Its 
ready, far-reaching, accurate inference from 
observed facts and figures, is a deper.dable 
power. It visions the human motives in con- 
duct, and foresees results. With Integrity it 
is the most valuable of all human qualities 
in business. 


Once, Sagacity considered itself a special gift 
of Providence—an inheritance from the family 
“Sage” tree, and only those who dropped 
therefrom had it. 


But Modern Accountancy has changed even 
that. Business Sagacity today is just another 
mark of understanding business. And 
understanding business is largely the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. 
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Effect of Part-time Schools 
On Wage Earners + + + | 








California Commission for Study of Educa- 
tional Problems Recommends Changes in 
State’s Law as Result of Survey 





By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


ALIFORNIA’S compulsory part-time 

school law compels every person under 

18, who goes to work before completing 

a four-year high school course, to secure 

four hours’ time off from his job every week 

to attend school. The California Commis- 

sion for the Study of Educational Problems 

has devoted considerable time to investigat- 

~ the alleged merits and demerits of this 
aw. 


v 

Advocates of California’s part-time school 
law maintain: 

1. That everyone should be given all the 
~~ possible, at least up to the age 
of 18. 

2. That many criminals are made between 
the ages of 16 and 18 and so every boy or 
girl should be kept in contact with the 
school as long as possible. 

3. Proponents further maintain that the 
part-time law makes young employes better 
workers. 

4. That part-time 
think it is worth while. 

5. That part-time school work encourages 
employes later to take evening school work 
on their own initiative. 

6. That employment of part-time workers 
is of mutual benefit. 

7. That although the law fails in the rural 
areas, it is a success in the large city school 
districts. 

Critics of California’s part-time school law 
maintain: 

1. That however fine it may appear in 
theory, it has proved a failure in practice, 
that it cannot be enforced, and that it is 
largely ignored. 

2. That part-time education should be 
voluntary and not compulsory—an opportu- 
nity for the ambitious, and not a yoke forced 
upon everyone. 

3. That voluntary students are, in fact, 
the cnly ones who profit by part-time study 
of any sort; that “you can lead a horse to 
water but cannot make him drink.” 


students themselves 


. 
v 

4. Opponents further contend that part- 
time pupils are better off employed full time, 
that they not only earn more, but also learn 
more on the job itself. 

5. That many employers refuse to hire 
needy young people because such young peo- 
ple must leave their work for at least four 
hours a week, thus upsetting office or fac- 
tory routine. 

6. That employes are often compelled to 
spend one or two additional hours in travel- 








Fatalities in 
Wisconsin 


By 
Dr. H. M. Guilford 
Director, Bureau of Com- 
municable Diseases, Board 
of Health, State of Wiscon- 
sin 
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ASES of scarlet fever reported in Wis- 
C consin during the past decade have 

ranged from 5,643 to 12,623 annually. It 
will be noted, however, that beginning in 1925 
the number of deaths has decreased markedly. 
This has been ascribed variously to a prevail- 
ing mild type of the disease and to the fact 
that scarlet fever antitoxjn and vaccines 
were first produced about the time when the 
mortality rate began to fall. 

Scarlet fever took toll of 88 Wisconsin lives 
in 1930, according to the provisional report 
of the Bureau of Vital Statistics. The aver- 
age deaths from this cause in the five years 
beginning in 1926 were 74.8 annually as com- 
pared with 192 annually for the preceding 
five-year period. 

The death rate from scarlet fever has 
always been higher in Wisconsin than in the 
United States at large, chiefly because the 
Southern States suffer less markedly than 
the Northern States, but beginning with 1926 
the death rates for Wisconsin approximate 
those of the entire registration area. 

In 1929 a questionnaire was sent to all 
physicians signing death certificates for 
scarlet fever, eliciting the complications and 
the circumstances connected with each 
death. Of the 74 deaths recorded that year, 
replies concerning 68 were received. 

In 25 of the 68 cases reported in detail, 
the disease was classed as of the mild type 
in the beginning. In four cases the patient 
was seen by a physician for the first time 
six to 10 days after symptoms developed. In 
one of the fatalities the child went swimming 
while mildly ill. 

Complicating causes of death among the 
68 cases reported in detail included eight 
instances of general sepsis, seven of septic 
throat or glands, six of acute nephritis, five 
of pneumonia, four of meningitis, three each 
of cellulitis and toxaemia, two each of sup- 
perative arthritis, myocarditis, mitral incom- 
petence, meningeal complications, compli- 
cating diphtheria; and single instances of 
mastoiditis, nephritis - broncho - pneumonia, 
nephritis-joint infection, nephritis-heart in- 
volvements, nephritis-adenitis, nephritis- 
mastoiditis, endocarditis, endocarditis-influ- 
enza, heart involvement-mastoiditis, brain 
abscess, pneumonia-measles, pleurisy with 
effusion, appendicitis, premature delivery, 
and subsequent pelvic abscess. 

From the above tabulation it will be seen 
that death occurred from acute toxic condi- 
tions in only three of the cases and that in 
the great majority death resulted from the 
septic action of the scarlet fever germ or com- 
plicating organism. In a few, complications 
with other diseases helped to a fatal deter- 
mination, 

Scarlet fever antitoxin was used in 15 of 
the 68 fatalities. In all these fatalities where 
antitoxin was used the disease was described 
to be severe at the start of symptoms. Only 
one patient receiving scarlet fever antitoxin 
died of toxaemia. 

Scarlet fever had shown a higher death 
rate in cities than in rural districts of Wis- 
consin until 1924, when the situation was 
transposed and continued so until 1927. In 
1928 and 1929 the city rate again exceeded 
the rural rate, the difference being slight, 
however, in the latter year. 


ing from the job to the school, which lost 
time further reduces their wages and makes 
it harder for them to secure employment. 

7. Critics also maintain that four hours a 
week devoted to study is not enough to be 
of material value. 


8. That part-time education should be 
given evenings when it does not interrupt 
the day’s work and when many part-time 
students now roam the streets or frequent 
pool or dance halls. 
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9. That the plan was designed by city 
school people for city schools, and is not 
adapted to small towns and rural areas. 


Faced by these conflicting contentions, the 
Commission decided that first-hand infor- 
mation from the field was needed in order 
to make possible well-founded recommenda- 
tions as to the problem. Accordingly, two 
large groups of persons were consulted who 
possessed much direct experience with the 
operation of the law—employers, and the 
city and county superintendents of schools. 


In order to learn how well the part-time 
law has operated in the opinion of employ- 
ers, a questionnaire containing five questions 
was mailed to 631 business and industrial 
firms of all types, chosen at random, and lo- 
cated in all parts of California. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-five (52.2 per cent) of the 
firms replied. A tabulation of these replies 
follows: 


Question 1. How many persons under 18 
years of age are employed by your firm? An 
analysis of the replies to this question 
showed that 224 firms did not employ any 
persons under 18, 31 firms employed 1 per- 
son, 10 firms employed 2 persons, 14 firms 
employed 3 persons, 6 firms employed 4 per- 
sons, 2 firms employed 5 persons, 3 firms 
employed 6 persons, 2 firms employed 7 per- 
sons, 3 firms employed 8 persons, 1 firm em- 
ployed 9 persons, 10 firms employed 10 to 20 
persons, 3 firms employed 25 to 40, and 2 
firms employed 175 to 200 persons as new 
carriers. 

Question 2. Is your firm willing to employ 
young people whom the school authorities 
compel to attend part-time schools? One 
hundred and forty-seven firms said that they 
were willing to employ such persons and 114 
said that they were not willing to employ 
them. 


Question 3. Has it been your experience 
that the time such employes must be absent 
in order to attend school seriously interferes 
with their work? Eighty-two firms felt that 
attending school had interfered with their 
employes’ work, while 110 felt that there had 
been no interference. Six firms said that 
attending school sometimes interfered with 
the employes’ work. 


Question 4. Do you find that the school 
training thus secured makes your employes 
more efficient? One hundred and eighteen 
firms felt that it did have this effect while 
46 felt that it did not. Four firms said that 
it was questionable and seven firms felt that 
it depended on the individual. 


Having secured the above cross-section of 
opinion from the employers to whom part- 
time students look for employment, the 
Commission next made a random sampling 
of the educators who are responsible for the 
administration of the law in the schools— 
the city and county school superintendents— 
in order to learn how well educators feel 
that the law is working. 
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From these returns it is evident that there 
is not a unanimity of opinion as to the suc- 
cess or failure of the part-time law from 
the standpoint of education. On the other 
hand, in certain cities of considerable size, 
school officials have been able to secure good 
results. 

California has been experimenting with 
one of the most rigid types of part-time 
laws to be found in any State. The only 
other States which require a person to at- 
tend part-time school who is over 16 years 
of age, who can read and write, or who has 
completed two years of high school, are Illi- 
nois, New York, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Utah 
and Washington. 

Eighteen States which provide part-time 
schools do not compel anyone to attend who 
can read and write or who is over 16 years 
old or who has completed eight school 
grades. Michigan and Oklahoma consider 
completion of but two years of high school 
work sufficient to warrant exemption. 

In California all high school districts hav- 
ing 50 or more minors who have permits to 
work living within three miles of the school 
house must maintain part-time courses. In 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee 
and Washington, the establishment of part- 
time schools is optional with the high school 
district. It is also optional in Massachu- 
setts, unless there are in the district 200 em- 
ployed persons under 16; and in New York 
unless there are that number under 18. 

The Commission approves the present law 
in so far as it provides that the school au- 
thorities retain a controlling supervision over 
a child until he reaches the age of 18; also 
that a child up to 18, who-is not employed, 
and who has not been graduated from high 
school should come under the compulsory 
attendance law and be compelled to attend 
school full time. 

The Commission has recommended that 
the present law be so amended as to pro- 
vide: 
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1. That part-time classes be provided in 
every school district where theré are 15 or 
more children between 16 and 18 years of 
age, employed under working permits, who 
have not been graduated from high school, 
and who wish to take advantage of a part- 
time class. 

2. That where part-time classes have been 
established, attendance at such part-time 
classes be compulsory for employed children 
between 16 and 18 years of age employed 
under working permits, who have not ac- 
quired the equivalent of a tenth-grade edu- 
cation. 

3. That. for employed children between 16 
and 18 years of age who have acquired the 
equivalent of a tenth-grade education at- 
tendance at a part-time school be optional 
and not compulsory. 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. 


By W. E. BUFFINGTON 
Comptroller, Post Office Department 


tistical Research. 


N CONSIDERING the fiscal results of 
Dine Postal Service proper considera- 

tion must be given to legislation par- 
ticularly affecting the conduct of postal 
affairs. Postmasters are authorized by 
statute to pay from the revenues accru- 
ing at their offices the local expendi- 
tures so far as practicable, remitting all 
surplus funds to some designated de- 
pository. In this manner a great ma- 
jority of the offices finance themselves 
out of current receipts, a procedure that 
is greatly at variance with disbursing 
officers outside the Postal Service who 
are obliged to obtain the moneys for 
the payment of expenses by grants of 
funds from the Treasury Department. 

There are 49,063 post offices in the 
United States. All postmasters render 
accounts of postal receipts and expendi- 
tures quarterly; accounts pervaining to 
the money order business are rendered 
to the Department monthly. 

For convenience in accounting and 
the distribution of supplies to the serv- 
ice, postmasters at the smaller offices— 
ot the third and fourth classes—are 
designated as district postmasters, re- 
ceive their postage stamp supplies from 
a central office, and render their ac- 
counts at the end of each quarter to the 
central accounting postmasters in their 
respective States. Money orders issued 
at the smaller offices are treated for ac- 
counting purposes as postal receipts, but 
are transferred to the money order 
service in the final audit of all accounts 
at the end of the quarter by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Preliminary administrative examina- 
tion is given to the accounts of district 
postmasters by the central accounting 
postmasters who are authorized to make 
payments of balances appearing to be 
due them prior to sending their ac- 
counts to the Department. 

Postmasters at the larger or direct 
accounting offices—those of the first 
and second classes—receive their sup- 
plies of postage stamp stock direct from 
Washington, and render their accounts, 
both postal and money order, direct to 
the Department for settlement. At the 
beginning of the present year there 
were 4,716 postmasters at first and sec- 
ond class offices whose accounts were 
sent to the Department direct for set- 
tlement, while 44,347 accounts of the 
smaller offices were sent to the various 
central aecounting postmasters for as- 
sembling and examination prior to their 
final settlement in the General Ac- 
counting Office. The expenditures at 
the first and second class offices in 1930 
amount to approximately 90 per cent of 
the total. 


The fiscal results as shown by the 
final audit of all postal accounts are re- 
ported annually to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral by the General Accounting Office 
and made part of the annual report of 
the Department; thus, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, the revenues 
of the service, including miscellaneous 
items, were $705,484,098.15, while the ac- 
tual expenditures for all purposes were 
$803,700,085.58, leaving a deficit of $98,- 
215,987.43. Under the act of June 9, 
1930, the Department is authorized 
yearly to take credit, as a matter of 
accounting, for certain items extraneous 
to the service, thus mak‘ng an appreci- 
able reduction in what is known as the 
postal deficit. These credits are ob- 
tained from statistics compiled from 
representative offices and by actual 
charge to the various services, to deter- 
mine what may be regarded as the net 
or true deficit due to postal operations. 
In 1930 these estimated credits were 
$39,669,718.39. 

The financial statistics of the Depart- 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 26, R. H. Fiedler, Chief, Division of Fishery Industries, Bureau 
of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, will discuss statistical research in 


Sisheries. 
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The present series deals with Sta- 


ment which appear to be of interest to 
the public are made a portion of the 
Postmaster General’s annual report. 
Statistics of a general nature used for 
administrative purposes, when of suffi- 
cient importance for future reference, 
are also included in the departmental 
reports, but other statistics which are 
not. of general importance, which may 
be of administrative value, remain in 
the files of the Department and are not 
for publication. These are of service in 
the preparation of estimates of appro- 
priations submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Committees on,Ap- 
propriations in Congress, 

The postal revenues are frequently 
considered as a reasonably fair index of 
business conditions throughout the 
country, and to a considerable extent 
reflect economic changes in the Nation. 
While severe decreases in general busi- 
ness may not fully reflect the same ratio 
of decrease in postal revenues, pub- 
lished statements from other sources 
show a definite relation between busi- 
ness recessions and declining postal ‘re- 
ceipts. 

In the same manner betterment of 
business conditions is also reflected in 
approximately the same degree by in- 
creased postal receipts. Statistics of 
revenues are compiled by months from 
the larger cities, serving the Depart- 
ment as a guide in making estimates of 
probable revenues, and assisting also in 
determining administratively the vol- 
ume of increased expenditure allow- 
ances that can reasonably be made. 

In the same manner comparative sta- 
tistics of money order business at the 
larger offices are compiled for the in- 
formation of the Department and for 
use in the Survey of Business, published 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Vv 

“PECIAL data are obtained from se- 

lected and representative post offices 
involving the counting of the pieces of 
mail and the weight thereof by classes, 
for use in a report that is authorized by 
legislation to ascertain the revenues de- 
rived from and the cost of handling the 
several classes of mail matter, including 
the performance of special services, 
such as money order, special delivery, 
registry, and the like. These reports 
receive careful consideration and exam- 
ination by the officers of the Depart- 
ment, who also obtain from the records 
of postmasters information as to reve- 
nues produced at post offices. 

The statistical reports and tables form 
the basis of the cost ascertainment re- 
port that is submitted to Congress usu- 
ally at the beginning of each session. 
Special statistics and information are 
also obtained from postmasters, as well 
as from other sources, including rail- 
roads, to assist in determining the rate 
of pay or changes therein that may be 
due transportation companies for trans- 
porting the mails. 

In the main all the important infor- 
mation relating to the fisca! operations 
of the Postal Service comparative with 
the results of the immediate preceding 
year are included in the annual depart- 
mental report. It is proper to state, 
however, that the audited results, which 
include the payments made during a 
year, do not necessarily show the actual 
fost of the service for that year, as 
many accounts, especially those under 
contract, cannot physically be paid until 
a succeeding year has begun. For this 
reason fairly accurate statements are 
being published yearly in the depart- 
mental reports showing the cost of the 
Postal Service on an obligation basis, 
which in the past few years does not 
show great variance from the actual 
cash or audited results. 
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Development of State Game Farms 


Illinois Project Described by Director of Activity 


By RALPH F. BRADFORD 


Director, Department of Conservation, State of Illinois 


IHE development of more than 10,000 
acres of State-owned land into success- 
ful game and fish propagation plants 

and preserves is the program on*which the 
State Department of Conservation now is 
embarked. Three game farms will be placed 
in practical operation this year. 

The acreage owned by the Department, 
totaling 10,438 acres, includes tracts pur- 
chased for game farms and fish hatcheries, 
and the forest preserve and game refuge in 
Union County. 

The greater portion of this investment, in 
area and in cost, was made by the preceding 
administration. Since Governor Louis L. Em- 
merson’s inauguration, the Department has 
acquired two pieces of property; the Union 
County State Forest, 3,278 acres of timbered 
hills. 

These, and other properties are now being 
developed so that the State may produce 
game and fish and thus benefit the sports- 


men, who, through their hunting and fish- 
ing license fees, provide the funds for this 
development. 

The program contemplated by the con- 
servation department head calls for the com- 
pletion and actual operation of five produc- 
ing game farms by the end of the 1933 sea- 
son. These farms would have an annual 
production of about 25,000 quail and at least 
that many pheasants. In addition, the De- 
partment plans to have many thousands of 
quail and pheasant eggs for distribution to 
interested citizens by that time. 

The seven fish-hatchery properties that the 
Department owns have all required complete 
overhauling and reconstruction work in or- 
der to place them in condition to propagate 
fish successfully. This work is now well un- 
der way, particularly at Yorkville. The seven 
hatcheries, when reconstructed, will have a 
potential production of game fish that will 
aggregate about 10,000,000 each season, ac- 
cording to the officials’ calculations. 
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Manner in Which Maryland Provides for 
Those Who Are Either Deaf, Blind or Feeble- 
minded Outlined by Specialist 





By HAROLD E. DONNELL 


Chairman, Social Welfare Survey Commission, State of Maryland 


HE Maryland League for Crippled Chil- 

dren has inaugurated a state-wide pro- 

gram for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of crippled children. Plans for the 
organization of the league began to be for- 
mulated in 1921. It was not until 1925 that 
actual organization was begun, and in 1927 
work was started. 
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A committee composed of 15 orthopedists 
in the State decides which of its physicians 
shall conduct a particular clinic. The serv- 
ices of the physicians are given free. Clinics 
are held in a county when requested by the 
health officer. The Department of Health, 
cooperating in the program, has made known 
to its personnel in the counties that such 
clinics are available if requested. The bien- 
nial census of school children points out the 
number of crippled children in the county, 
and in some communities the health nurse 
has attempted to follow up the large ma- 
jority of these reported crippled children, 
bringing them in to a clinic where possible. 

The 1929 session of the Legislature passed 
a law which materially affects the weifare of 
handicapped children in the State. Under 
the provisions of this act, the principal 
teacher of every public school in the counties 
must prepare, within a month of the begin- 
ning of school, a list of all deaf, blind and 
feeble-minded children in the school district 
who are not attending school. 

The Board of County Commissioners shall 
then “certify” such names to the State 
schools for the deaf, blind and feeble- 
minded, respectively. At the same time a 
similar list is to be prepared of physically 
handicapped children, both in and out of 
school, this list to be sent to the Board of 
Health and Board of Education. Upon re- 
ceipt of this information, it is the duty of 
the Board of Health to have the child ex- 
amined, and recommend clinical, therapeutic 
or hospital treatment. 

These recommendations are to be reported 
to the county commissioners and the Board 
of Education. The Board of Education shall 
then prescribe equipment and curriculum of 
special schools and classes to be established 
for physically handicapped children. When 
such a special class is established, the county 
shall be entitled to receive $2,000 from the 
State toward its support. The program per- 
mitted under this legislation.is just begin- 
ning. 

The Legislature also enacted in its 1929 
session a law providing for “vocational re- 
habilitation.” This is an effort to make self- 
supporting, persons whose capacity to earn a 
living “has been destroyed or impaired.” To 
be eligible, a person must be vocationally 
handicapped and susceptible of rehabilita- 
tion. The State Board of Education has 
been designated as the agency through 
which this work shall be carried on, and the 
program is under way. By this legislation 
the State has accepted financial assistance 
offered by the Federal Government for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 
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Deaf children in the State are given train- 
ing, for a period not exceeding seven years, 
at the Maryland State School for the Deaf. 
It is necessary for the county commissioners 
to certify to the Governor that the deaf per- 
son, who is an applicant for such training, 
is of teachable age and endowed with capac- 
ity to receive instruction, and the commis- 
sioners must indicate also, that the parents 
or guardian of the child are not possessed 
of means to pay for his instruction. The 
Governor then authorizes such instruction, 
whereupon the county pays to the school 
$200 per year, and pays also the cost of 
transportation. The amount expended by 
the State upon such instruction may not ex- 
ceed $7,500 a year. Deaf children are also 
trained at St. Francis Xavier's School for 
the Deaf, the State making an annual ap- 
propriation of $3,000 to this institution. 

Colored deaf children are trained in the 
department for colored blind and deaf of 
the Maryland School for the Blind. The 
State appropriates $15,000 to this institution, 
and in addition the county commissioners 
pay $200 a year for each colored deaf child 
receiving training. 

The training and care of the blind is the 
joint undertaking of the Maryland School 
for the Blind and the Maryland Workshop 
for the Blind. The former, which provides 
training for blind minors, receives an appro- 
priation of $55,000 a year from the State. In 
addition the county commissioners pay $200 
for each blind child admitted for training. 

The workshop, which is concerned only 
with adults, has two separate functions, 
namely, (1) the reeducation of the blind; (2) 
relief in the form of pensions. Each county 
is charged $250 a year for each blind person 
committed to the care and supervision of 
the workshop. A blind person may make 
application direct to the workshop, where- 
upon that agency makes thorough investiga- 
tion. If a person is capable of becoming 
self-supporting, he is taken into the work- 
shop; if not, he is returned to the county 
from which he came, and a pension is 
granted him ‘by the workshop, not to exceed 
$250 a year. 

According to the laws of Maryland, the 
county commissioners of the _ respective 
counties are charged with the duty of caring 
for pauper children, that is, children who 
are destitute, homeless or abandoned, or 
who, because of improper parental care, 
have bee nremoved from their homes by 
court order. 
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In the counties which have designated a 
judge of the judicial circuit to sit in juvenile 
cases, the judge so designated has jurisdic- 
tion in cases of neglect. In all other coun- 
ties the circuit courts exercise jurisdiction. 

The court may, upon finding neglect, take 
the child from the custody of its parents 
and pass an order committing the child to 
the custody of some agency, or to some suit- 
able institution, State or otherwise, organ- 
ized for the care of the children, until it 
becomes 21 years of age; and the agency or 
institution may place the child in the home 
of some suitable family. / 

All costs incurred in the care of such chil- 
dren are, theoretically to be borne by the 
county commissioners. In practice, however, 
children are usually sent to a State-aided 
institution and no further payment by the 
county is made. 

In cases of homeless children, the county 


*In those counties 


‘private 


commissioners (or the trustees of the poor) 
place such children in some respectable fam- 
ily in the State, or in some educational in- 
stitution or home for children, or under the 
care of some other child-caring agency 
which has been approved by the Board of 
State Aid and Charities, or may maintain 
them in their own homes. The county com- 
missioners are authorized to levy an amount 
necessary to meet these provisions. 
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The county commissioners throughout the 
State are in no sense active in the care of 
dependent children. The commissioners have 
no facilities for studying the needs of the 
child, seeking foster homes if desirable, or 
supervising placements if made. In_ the 
counties where branches of the Maryland 
children’s aid exist, dependent children can 
be turned over to the society for planning 
and care. 

The Maryland children’s aid does not limit 
itself exclusively to cases in those counties 
in which it is organized, but occasionally ac- 
cepts children as wards from other counties. 
which have no _ social 
worker of any sort, arrangements for insti- 
tutional care are usually made by some in- 
terested person, possibly the public health 
nurse. Perhaps a family in the county will 
be willing to accept the child and care for it. 

How much the counties expend for the 
care of pauper children (not delinquents) 
cannot be determined without a minute ex- 
amination of their expenditures. The com- 
missioners do not levy separately for these 
expenditures. Where a child is placed in a 
institution, there is probably no 
charge made against the county commis- 
sioners. In a few counties private institu- 
tions have been established by community 
persons, which institutions accept and care 
for the dependent children in the county. 

Chapter 632 of the Acts cf 1927 provides 
that all institutions or individuals boarding 
two or more minors, must have a license 
from the Board of State Aid and Charities. 
Such licensing is now done by the secretary 
of the Board. An application is made by 
the person desiring the license, giving de- 
tails of identification, of housing conditions, 
number of children, income and expenses, 
etc. Three reputable citizens in the election 
district must endorse the application, where- 
upon the license is granted. 

No preliminary inspection visit is made 
and little follow-up is done to see if the pro- 
visions of the law are met. The licensee 
then receives a copy of the Jaw together with 
a printed sheet of rules and regulations. In- 
spection of licensed homes is made only 
upon complaint, whereas constant supervi- 
sion is absolutely essential in many in- 
stances. In partictlar, an effort is made to 
give publicity to the law prohibiting separa- 
tion of infants under six months from the 
mother, so that violation of this law will be 
reported and can be investigated. 


v 
Dependent, homeless adults are cared for 
in the county homes. With few exceptions, 
each county has an almshouse. The alms- 
house commissions, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, are now making a study of county 
homes, gathering information as to capital 
investment, cost of maintenance, number of 

persons cared for, etc. 
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By 
Harry R. Lewis 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode Is- 
land 


HERE arevat the present time 122 pas- 
T teurization plants, supplying the con- 
sumer in the State of Rhode Island with 
pasteurized milk. There passes through these 
plants an average daily amount of 158,992 
quarts of milk during the Winter months 
and 184,609 quarts during the Summer 
months. 

The January session of the 1930 Legislature 
passed an act, chapter 1594 of the general 
laws, providing for the better protection of 
the consumers of pasteurized milk through 
the licensing and inspection of all plants 
engaged in the pasteurization of milk. 

Of the 122 plants listed within the super- 
vision of the State, 74 were turned over to 
local inspection departments, which were 
already carrying on commendable inspection 
work, and 48 were retained under the direct 
supervision of the State department. The 
active work on the part of the State began 
July 1, 1930, and during the six months’ 
period ending Jan. 1, 1931, there were 250 
plant inspections made. 

On the initial inspection of each plant the 
equipment and general physical condition 
were carefully recorded, and recommenda- 
tions covering the requirements of the law 
were made to the owners, who with whole- 
hearted interest immediately began to re- 
model and improve their plants. 

Upon subsequent inspections’ the actual 
methods of operation of pasteurization equip- 
ment have been carefully watched, and 
recommendations made in many cases for im- 
provement in some methods. The actual 
operators of the plants were carefully ob- 
served and upon proof of their competency 
there have been issued up to the present time 
208 certified operators licenses. Recording 
thermometer charts have been carefully 
watched to see that the pasteurizers were 
functioning properly, and in cases where 
recordings were not properly made, the vats 
have been adjusted so that they function 
properly. F 

Certain requirements were made of the 
supplies of raw milk as they are received at 
the plants. These are carefully watched and, 
with the cooperation of the plant owners, 
many inferior supplies have been rejected, 
thus assuring the consumer of a good supply 
before being pasteurized. 


There have been over 2,000 samples of 


milk analyzed by the office of milk inspection 
of which a large number have been brought 
in by the pasteurizing interests. 





